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A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  the  bottom  of  a  bird  cage 


graphically  designed  Television  information.  Versatility  and  flexibility  are  designed  into  our  highly  automated 
computer  system  and  with  production  facilities  on  the  East  and  West  coast  we  are  able  to  provide  our  customers 
with  the  most  accurate  and  up  to  date  listing  available  in  the  country  today. 


Rolling  Logs  with  DAILY  UPDATES. 

DESCRIPT  —  Have  a  higher  readership  since  program  descriptions  are  contained  within  the  log  itself. 
NON-DESCRIPT  —No  description  for  any  programs  -  designed  for  daily  use  with  a  saving  of  newsprint  in  mind. 
PARTIAL  DESCRIPT  —Descriptions  appear  only  on  stations  of  your  choice.  Save  space  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  prime  station  coverage. 

Grid  Logs  with  DAILY  UPDATES. 

Grids  are  provided  in  many  different  sizes  and  formats. 

Movie-Sports  &  Specials  Guide 

Based  on  your  individual  TV  log  covering  local  as  well  as  network  information. 

Compulog  TV  Feature  Package 

Camera  ready,  complete  with  HALF  TONE  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  TV  PUZZLE,  and  containing  TV  PER¬ 
SONALITY  PROFILES ,  PBS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT,  THE  WEEK  AHEAD  MOVIES,  SPORTS  PROFILE  FOR 
THE  WEEK,  FEATURE  PROGRAM  PAGES,  COSMIC  SIGNS  (Horoscope),  TV  I.  Q.  (Trivia  Quiz),  and 
additional  program  information  designed  to  enhance  any  TV  section.  A  special  CHILDREN'S  SECTION,  and 
FEATURE  COLUMNS  are  also  included. 


TV  Compulog  Services  Inc. 

(  THE  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  TV  LISTINGS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ) 


WEST  COAST 
210  North  Pass 
Burbank,  California  91505 
(213)  843-3323 


EAST  COAST 
670  Franklin  Avenue 
Nutley,  New  Jersey  07110 
(201)  661-0700 


NATIONAL  SALES  OFFICE 
(516)  752-9454 
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5-YEAR  DAILY  CIRCULATION* 

CIRCULATION 
260,000 
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Our  P-1888  second-generation  portable  editing  terminal 
has  a  lot  of  new  features:  Custom  programming,  a 
number  of  new  editing  capabilities,  bigger  memory,  plus 
greater  flexibility  in  transmission. 

What  it  doesn’t  have  is  more  weight.  In  fact,  it’s  the 
lightest  portable  we’ve  ever  made. 

This  means  reporters  can  develop  stories  in  the  field, 
edit  them,  and  then  transmit  type-ready  copy  to  your 
typesetting  systems.  All  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time, 
over  regular  telephone  lines. 

Consider  the  new  features:  A  216,000- 
character  storage  memory,  a  big  884-char-  \ 

acter  display,  and  an  “area”  delete  that 
allows  you  to  edit  very  large  blocks  of  copy. 

There’s  even  a  Search  and  Replace  feature 
that  searches  and  replaces  a  string  of  up  to 
12  characters.  < 

There  are  valuable  features,  many  of 
whichwerefoundpreviously  only  on  our  I 

bigger  bureau  terminals. 

Now  they’re  on  the  move.  In  our  new 
lightweight  P-1888.  A  ^ 

Why  not  get  all  the  details?  Write:  Tele- 
ram  Communications  Corporation,  2  Corporate  Park 
Drive,  White  Plains,  New  York  10604.  TELEX  646658. 
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14— Advertising  Research  Foundation,  mid-year,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

14-16— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

14- 16— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

15- 17— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Little  America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

16- 21— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams  Hotel, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

19-20 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  media  day  semi¬ 
nar,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

21-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  weeklies  pub¬ 
lisher  conference.  Holiday  Inn,  Brookville,  Pa. 

21- 23— Texas  Press  Association,  Marriott  Hotel,  Austin. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Inn  on  the  Plaza,  Asheville, 

North  Carolina. 

24-26 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  editorial  clinic, 
Ponte  Vedra  Hotel,  Ponte  Vedra,  Florida. 

24-28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Bond 
Court  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

28-30— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  South 
Coast  Plaza  Hotel,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

30-July  4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 


8-11— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  trends  in 
local  government.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

12-14 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi, 
Miss. 

12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

12-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

18-21— Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Meridien, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Alameda  Plaza, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26-28 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 


5-8 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Texas. 

5-8— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  newspa¬ 
per  layout,  Sheraton  Dallas  Hotel,  Southland  Center,  Dallas,  Texas. 
18-24 — International  Typographical  Union,  Radisson  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

26-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  The  Gideon  Putnam, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

26-29 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  news¬ 
room  organization  and  management,  Sheraton  Atlanta  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 
Sheraton  Inn,  Greenburg,  Pa. 

20-22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Hershey 
Resort,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

23-25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference.  Crown 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26-28— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Valley 
Forge  Hotel,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

28- 30— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

29- Oct.  2— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Manor, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
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Leaders  Choose 
Web  Leader 


First  in  General  Excellence, 


Bruce  C.  and  Bart  Brown,  publishers  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  and  owners  of  C.  W.  Brown  Printing  Co., 
proudly  view  their  publication  as  it  delivers  from 
their  WEB  LEADER  presses. 

/iiT-n  •  The  Browns  approached  the  selection  of  new 

The  OconomOlVOC  (wfl)  Enterprise  press  equipment  with  the  same  discriminat¬ 
ing  management  attention  that  assured  them 
of  their  General  Excellence  citation  recently  awarded  by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Assn. 

They  had  made  press  equipment  decisions  before.  They  knew  what  they  had  . . .  investigated  the 
rest  . . .  and  chose  WEB  LEADER. 


Bruce  Brown  (at  right  in  picture)  tells  why:  “The  WEB  LEADER’S  double-size  folding  cylinder 
delivers  a  tight,  accurate  32-page  broadsheet  product.  Its  fast  and  unique  plate  changeover  and 
functional  unit  controls  provide  exceptional  productivity.  And  for  printing  a  variety  of  formats  and 
products,  the  twinned  side-by-side  configuration  results  in  two-section  products  and  the  extra 
profitability  of  a  two-press  operation.  WEB  LEADER  is  a  press  that  gets  back  to  the  basics.” 

“Its  speed  of  20,000  pph,  low  start-up  waste,  and  the  Quadra-Color  unit’s  versatile  color 
capabilities,”  adds  Bart  Brown,  “lead  the  way  to  higher  profits  and  faster  return  on  our  investment. 
We  benefit  from  many  standard  features  on  the  WEB  LEADER  which  are  options  on  other  presses, 
and  the  manufacturer’s  service  has  been  beyond  what  we’ve  been  used  to.” 

Take  the  time  to  compare  the  features  of  the  WEB  LEADER,  the  press  that’s  replacing  competitive 
equipment  from  Arizona  to  Vermont,  Florida  to  Wisconsin,  and  Texas  to  Nova  Scotia. 

WEB  LEADER  . . .  helping  lead  the  way  to  success. 

For  more  information  ,  call  collect  or  write: 


CT/YTT  PRESS  CORPORATION 

\L^ALJ 829  Houser  Way,  N.  •  Renton,  WA.  98055  •  206/228-6545 


LOC 

'OSMO^ 

w. 


VoO>^ 


A 
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9040  Cody 

Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212 
(913)  888-0695 
Telex:  42416 


m 

30 
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Newsbriefs 


2  get  White  House  press  jobs 

President  Carter’s  press  secretary,  Jody  Powell,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Patricia  Bario  had  been  named  to  succeed 
Walter  W.  Wurfel  as  deputy  White  House  press  secretary 
and  director  of  the  media  liaison  office. 

She  had  been  Wurfel’s  deputy  before  he  resigned  to  join 
Gannett  Co.  as  director  of  information/Washington,  effective 
June  1. 

Powell  also  announced  that  Jim  Perks,  a  former  AP  report¬ 
er,  had  been  named  assistant  press  secretary. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

McGoff  tied  to  S.  Africa  scandai 

A  South  African  commission  of  inquiry  has  linked  John  P. 
McGolT,  president,  Panax  Corp.,  a  publicly  held  newspaper 
company  that  owns  newspapers  in  seven  states,  to  a  finan¬ 
cial  scandal  that  caused  President  John  Vorster  to  resign  on 
June  4. 

Last  November  charges  were  reported  that  McGoff  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $11  million  in  cash  to  use  to  buy  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  in  1974  for  $26  million.  A  statement 
issued  on  his  behalf  said  the  charge  was  “utter  nonsense” 
and  contained  “no  truth  whatsoever.” 

Soon  after,  he  acquired  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
from  Copley  Newspapers  for  $7.75  million.  He  later  sold  a 
50%  interest  in  the  privately-held  company  that  owns  the 
Union  to  Richard  M.  Scaife,  an  heir  to  the  Mellon  fortune, 
who  publishes  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 

McGoff  reportedly  is  vacationing  with  his  family  and  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  telephone. 

Hfi  tht  ifi 

Biack  piate  removed  for  coior 

Addis  Co.,  a  major  ladies  specialty  store  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  placed  an  unprecedented  four-color,  seven-day  ad 
campaign  in  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  to  promote  an  annual 
May  Sale. 

Robert  T.  Hennessey,  ad  director  for  the  papers,  said  the 
full-page,  four-color  process  ads  used  only  the  three  primary 
color  inks.  The  black  plate  was  completely  separate  and  not 
used  to  change  the  value  of  any  color.  For  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  this  is  a  “first,”  he  said. 

The  results  were  a  brighter  and  livelier  color  reproduction 
and  easier  plate  registration,  he  said. 

♦  *  * 

Lafromboise  setties  with  Post 

Lafromboise  Newspapers,  in  Lynwood,  Wash.,  has  reach¬ 
ed  an  out-of-court  settlement  in  a  suit  it  filed  against  the 
Washington  Post  Company  in  1978. 

The  dispute  arose  because  of  a  1970  contract  agreement 
the  (then)  owner  of  Lafromboise’s  weekly  Enterprise  (pur¬ 
chased  by  Lafromboise  in  1975)  had  with  the  owner  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald.  Under  that  agreement  the  Herald 
agreed  to  not  start  a  weekly  newspaper  in  southern 
Snohomish  (Wash.)  County,  served  by  Lafromboise’s  weekly 
Enterprise,  before  1990. 

However,  the  Herald  was  purchased  by  the  Washington 
Post  Company  in  1978  and  advised  Lafromboise  it  consid¬ 
ered  the  1970  agreement  void  and  would  begin  to  publish  a 
shopper  in  the  disputed  area. 

Lafromboise  won  a  temporary  restraining  order  and  later 
filed  suit  against  the  Washington  Post  Company  over  breach 
of  contract. 

In  the  recently  settled  suit,  Lafromboise  agreed  to  drop  its 
suit  in  exchange  for  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money. 
Executives  of  both  companies  were  bound  by  terms  of  the 
settlement  to  not  disclose  the  amount.  In  addition,  the  non¬ 
competitive  agreement  is  no  longer  in  effect. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May  17,  1979 


Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club. 

During  peace  and  war,  members  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  have  consistently  —  and  often 
courageously  --  kept  the  American  people 
informed  about  an  ever-changing  world.  Your 
accurate  and  informed  dispatches  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  development  and  the  maturation 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  you 
have  been  dedicated  champions  of  human  rights 
and  have  defended  the  freedoms  of  all  foreign 
correspondents . 

I  believe  that  our  nation  owes  the  members  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  a  great  debt  for  their 
fearless  commitment  to  truth. 


Thank  You  Mr.  President 

The  Members  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
Henry  Gellermann,  President 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  end  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  .  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Newsprint  waste 

The  ANPA  foresees  an  increase  of  15%  in  the  U.S.  demand 
for  newsprint  by  1985  but  it  also  predicts  that  North  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  will  increase  their  production  capacity 
so  that  it  will  easily  accommodate  U.S.  demand  as  well  as 
providing  more  tonnage  for  export  to  other  continents. 

That  is  good  news  for  the  long  range  future  of  newspapers 
in  spite  of  a  current  estimate  that  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  newsprint  supply  will  be  “tight  but  adequate.” 

Along  with  this  good  news  comes  a  report  of  a  new  com¬ 
puterized  device  to  reduce  core  waste  by  permitting  the 
maximum  amount  of  newsprint  to  run  from  a  roll  before 
splicing. 

Every  ton,  or  pound,  of  waste  that  is  avoided  adds  to  the 
potential  supply  and,  with  newsprint  at  $380  per  metric  ton 
that’s  money  in  the  bank. 

Opening  up  the  worid 

Just  as  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  opening  its  doors 
to  the  western  world  and  permitting  four  large  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  to  open  their  own  news  bureaus  in  Peking,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  AP  and  UPI  offices  already  there,  so  are  Ameri¬ 
can  news  media  expanding  their  staffs  and  bureaus  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

It  was  feared  for  many  years  that  the  rising  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  U.S.  correspondents  and  bureaus  abroad  would  force 
newspapers  to  curtail  those  expensive  news-gathering  op¬ 
erations  and  rely  exclusively  on  the  news  agencies. 

However,  increasing  impact  of  foreign  news  and  events  on 
the  U.S.  economy  as  well  as  policy  has  challenged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  improve  their  reportage  of  those  events. 

It  is  a  challenge  being  met  by  leading  American  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  search  for  a  continually  better  and  more  com¬ 
plete  news  report  from  around  the  world  to  the  American 
people. 

impersonation 

No  one  was  hurt,  no  harm  was  done,  so  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
done  as  reportorial  ingenuity  the  impersonation  of  a  con¬ 
gressman  by  a  Washington  correspondent  in  order  to  get  a 
“first  class  seat”  at  the  signing  of  the  mid-East  peace  docu¬ 
ments. 

Of  course  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  stunt,  a  prank,  and  it 
only  involved  telling  “one  lie,”  according-  to  the  reporter. 
But  how  many  lies  are  too  many?  Are  we  getting  back  to  the 
no-holds-barred  philosophy  and  that  the  story  should  be 
gotten  at  any  cost? 

Newspapers  protest  loudly  and  clearly,  and  rightly,  when 
someone  impersonates  a  newsman  for  some  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  damaging  to  the  integrity  of  all  newsmen  because 
it  makes  them  all  suspect.  We  believe  that  newsmen’s  im¬ 
personations  of  others  in  order  to  get  a  story  is  equally 
damaging  to  their  believability  and  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 
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Although  the  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
port  that  the  court  of  civil  appeals  had 
dismissed  the  temporary  injunction  is' 
correct,  the  source  of  information  for 
your  article  apparently  failed  to  advise 
your  writer  that  the  reason  for  such  dis¬ 
missal  was  that  Mr.  Gordon  Jackson  ad¬ 
vised  the  court  that  he  and  his  brother 
had  no  continuing  intention  of  attempting 
to  market  the  shares  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
viously  enjoined.  As  a  result  of  that  as¬ 
surance  both  parties  consented  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Letters _ 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

You  piiblished  in  the  May  5,  1979  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  an  article  entitled 
“Jackson-Belo  Case  Resurfaces.” 

Prior  to  the  article’s  publication  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Editor  &  Publisher  talked 
by  phone  with  Mr,  R.T.  Richardson, 
Chief  Financial  Officer  of  our  company, 
and  inquired  generally  as  to  the  status  of 
two  reverse  stock  splits  approved  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  shareholders  of  the  A.H. 
Belo  Corporation  late  last  year.  At  no 
time  in  the  conversation  was  Mr. 
Richardson  advised  of  how  his  state¬ 
ments  might  be  used. 

A  number  of  factual  inaccuracies  in 
your  article,  coupled  with  certain  im¬ 
portant  omissions,  made  some  of  the 
statements  contained  therein  misleading. 
This  suggests  to  us  that  your  publication 
may  have  been  used  for  partisan  pur¬ 
poses  by  an  unhappy  litigant. 

For  example,  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  story  allusion  was  made  to  and 
excerpts  taken  from  a  news  story  printed 
by  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 
The  sum  of  the  quotes  taken  from  the 
Star  Telegram  article  purely  and  simply 
misrepresented  the  comments  of  a  Mr. 
Michael  Stewart  who  is  Regional  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  Following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Star  Telegram  article  we  were 
advised  by  SEC  officials  in  Fort  Worth 
that  Mr.  Stewart’s  comments  had  been 
reported  completely  out  of  context  and 
in  a  manner  not  intended  at  the  time  of 
the  interview.  The  Star  Telegram  report¬ 


er  had,  during  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  Stewart,  posed  a  series 
of  abstract  and  hypothetical  questions 
and  his  responses  were  general  in  nature 
and  unrelated  to  the  Belo  situation.  This 
unfounded  attempt  to  link  the  Belo  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  actions  to  these 
speculative  responses  was  that  of  the 
Star  Telegram  and  not  of  Mr.  Stewart  or 
the  SEC. 

Also,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  article 
incorrectly  states  without  any  attribution 
whatever  that  the  Belo  Corporation  ob¬ 
tained  a  temporary  restraining  order 
which  prevented  the  Jackson  brothers 
from  selling  any  more  of  their  shares. 
The  fact  is  the  court  order  restrained  the 
Jacksons  from  using  specific  sales  mate¬ 
rials  which  appeared  to  the  court  to  be 
objectionable  and  in  violation  of  state 
and  federal  securities  laws,  but  the  court 
did  not  prevent  them  from  otherwise  sell¬ 
ing  their  stock. 
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“We  find  your  Pony  Wire  service  particularly  useful 
in  the  area  of  foreign-news  coverage.  Columns  and 
stories  from  The  Times  provide  an  in-depth  look  at 
the  international  situation-and  very  often  The 
Times*  perspective  is  quite  different  from  what  the 
other  services  offer.  This  gives  us  nicely  balanced 
coverage...” 
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The  Great  American 
Sport  as  a  Way  Out  of 


BY  BOB  OATES 

ThnnSMHWrHtr 

Starting  in  junior  high  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  college,  most  black  ath¬ 
letes  are  wasting  their  time  in  sports 
and  "throwing  away  their  future.” 

This  article  by  Bob  .Oates,  a  staff 
writer  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
takes  an  unusual  look  at  black  ath¬ 
letes— the  narrow  road  to  success  and 
the  myth  that  continues  the  mislead¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  sports  in  black  com¬ 
munities.  Oates,  a  veteran  of  35  years 
of  sports  reporting,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  football 
writers  in  Western  America. 

It’s  a  “cruel  myth”  that  sports  are 
good  for  the  black  community.  They 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Those  are  the  opinions  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  black  sociologists, 
administrators  and  athletes  who  are 
telling  young  blacks  this: 

—There’s  more  chance  of  becoming 
a  surgeon  or  architect  than  an  all-star 
outfielder. 

—For  every  0.  J.  Simpson,  Julius 
Erving  or  Reggie  Jackson,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  American  ath¬ 
letes  try  and  fail. 

—The  myth  that  a  sports  career  is 
an  escalator  from  poverty  to  the  good 
life  damages  every  black  community 
in  the  nation.  Actually  it’s  a  “tread- 
mill”— not  an  escalator  —‘‘a  treadmill 
to  nowhere”  for  virtually  every  high 
school  kid  who  tries  to  get  aboai^. 

“You  can  work  out  the  odds  with  a 
pencil  and  paper,”  says  Harry  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  sociology  professor  at  Berk¬ 
eley.  “Less  than  900  black  athletes 
are  earning  a  living  in  sports— and 
not  more  than  1,500  overall  including 
coaches  and  trainers.  By  comparison, 
there  are  perhaps  3  million  black 
youths  between  (the  ages  of)  13  and 
22  who  dream  of  a  career  as  an  ath¬ 
lete.  The  odds  are  20,000  to  1  or 
worse.  Statistically,  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  hit  by  a  meteorite 
in  the  next  10  years  than  getting 
work  as  an  athlete.” 

A  6-foot-8  former  college  basket¬ 
ball  captain  who  also  set  the  school 
discus  record  at  San  Jose  State.  Ed¬ 
wards  says  the  tragedy  is  that,  in 


dedicating  their  boyhood  to  games, 
“most  guys  lose  the  best  chance 
they’ll  ever  have”  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  rewarding  jobs. 

Speaking  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  sports  sociologists,  he  puts  it 
this  way: 

“They  try  to  be  an  O.J.  or  a  Reggie 
J.  or  a  Dr.  J.  and  wind  up  a  No  J— no 
job  at  all.” 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  who  in  high 
school  here  played  football  and  ran 
track  and  later  attended  UCLA  on  an 
athletic  scholarship,  calls  attention  to 
two  sides  of  the  problem. 

“In  pro  sports  only  a  handful  make 
it,”  he  says.  “And  they  only  make  it 
for  a  short  while.  So,  if  they  rely  sole¬ 
ly  on  athletics,  they’re  in  trouble  once 
that  career  ends.” 

Bradley,  as  a  young  athlete,  exer¬ 
cised  the  option  that  most  of  today’s 
youngsters  ignore.  He  played  games 
and  went  to  law  school— undergird¬ 
ing  a  career  in  law  and  politics. 

Thinking  of  kids  in  their  teens  and 
20s  now,  he  says: 

“Many  full-time  athletes  could  be¬ 
come  surgeons,  accountants  or  any¬ 
thing  else  they  wanted  to  if  they 
turned  their  efforts  to  good,  solid 
education  while  they’re  still  young.” 

The  best  athletes  in  any  school 
should  be  particularly  counseled  that 
"sports  are  a  trap,”  in  the  opinion  of 
Edwards,  who  in  his  Berkeley  class¬ 
rooms  levels  his  biggest  gun  at 
professional  athletes  who  go  into  the 
ghettos  urging  youngsters  to  “prac¬ 
tice  diligently.” 

A  former  athlete  himself,  Edwards 
says:  “I  think  it’s  treasonous  for  black 
athletes  who  have  made  it  to  tell 
young  blacks  that  if  you  work  hard, 
you  can  do  it,  too.  Ninety-nine  per¬ 
cent  are  going  to  fail.” 

Arthur  Ashe,  a  former  Forest  Hills 
and  Wimbledon  tennis  champion, 
strongly  advises  against  inviting  the 
lucky  few  (“Walt  Frazier  or  O.J.  or 
Abdul-Jabbar”)  to  appear  before 
schoolboys. 

“Invite  a  benchwarmer  or  a  guy 
who  didn’t  make  it,”  Ashe  suggests. 
“Ask  him  if  he  sleeps  every  night. 
Ask  him  whether  he  was  graduated. 
Ask  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  be¬ 
came  disabled  tomorrow.  Ask  him 
where  his  old  high  school  athletic 


blacks  are  better  athletes  than  sports,  Edwards  says,  e^^laining:  This  makes  physical  education  the 

whites,  thus  accounting  for  their  “You  can  find  out  early  on  if  you’ve  wrong  major  for  most  blacks  at  the 

■  targe  numbers  in  the  pro  leagues.  got  it.  And  if  you  haven’t,  there’s  no  same  time  it’s  perceived  as  just  right 

a  According  to  Roscoe  C.  Brown  Jr.  point  in  wasting  the  rest  of  your  teens  for  black  athletes  by  many  athletic 

of  New  York  University,  they’re  and  20s  struggling  for  something  that  departments,  which  feel  they  can 

there  because  of  “the  disproportion-  will  never  be.  You  have  time  to  con-  control  eligibility  patterns  easier  in 

ate  amount  of  energy  spent  in  the  centrate  on  books  and  a  different  kind  physical  education  than  in,  say,  hter- 

ghetto  developing”  sports  skills,  of  life  that  will  be  more  rewarding  ature  or  history. 

“What  we  need  is  balance,”  Brown  anyway.”  All  this,  in  Edwards’  (H)inion,  rein- 

says.  “We  need  more  education.  Second  most  important,  Ekiwards  forces  the  status  of  sports  as  a  “tread- 
buddies  are.”  Black  youngsters  pour  too  much  time  thinks,  the  presidents  and  chancellors  mill  to  nowhere”  for  most  athletes. 

The  real  problem  is  that  sports  are  and  energy  into  sports.  They’re  de-  of  America’s  great  universities— and  They  not  only  miss  out  on  a  pro 

overrated  in  black  communities,  Ashe  luded  and  seduced  by  the  athletic  any  colleges  that  play  varsity  football  sports  career  after  years  of  helping 

says,  adding:  flesh-peddlers,  used  for  public  —should  personally  take  the  respon-  their  alma  mater,  they  aren’t  even 

“I  strongly  believe  the  black  cul-  amusement— and  discarded.”  sibility  for  overseeing  the  education  equipped  by  their  college  experience 

ture  expends  too  much  time,  energy  With  more  emphasis  on  education  of  varsity  athletes.  to  do  anything  else, 

and  effort  raising,  praising  and  teas-  in  the  black  community.  Brown  says,  “After  all,  a  college  or  university  “One  of  our  goals  should  be  more 
ing  our  black  children  as  to  the  du-  “we’ll  still  have  top  black  athletes,  exists  primarily  to  educate,”  he  says,  education  for  blacks.  .  .”  Edwards 

bious  glories  of  professional  sport.”  but  we’ll  also  have  more  black  doc-  “And  if  the  athletic  departments  are  says.  “It’s  extremely  disappointing  to 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  dispropor-  tors,  educators  and  political  scien-  going  to  abdicate  in  this  area— and  me  that  the  only  individuals  who  can 

tionate  number  of  black  sports  super-  tists.”  they  all  do— there’s  nobody  left  who  assure  this- the  college  presidents 

stars— few  as  they  are— by  compari-  The  solution  to  the  problem,  many  can  really  push  education  for  athletes  and  chancellors— don’t.” 

son  with  producers  in  law,  medicine,  believe,  starts  with  counseling  in  ju-  except  the  man  on  top.  The  people  As  his  third  recommendation.  Ed- 

business  and  other  fields.  nior  and  senior  high  school.  In  Den-  between  him  and  the  athletes  are  just  wards  calls  on  the  black  community 

“While  we  are  60  percent  of  the  ver,  Jerome  Biffle,  a  former  Olympic  not  going  to  do  it,  because  football  “to  press  the  legitimacy  of  academics 

National  Basketball  Assn.,  we  are  less  gold  medal  winner  in  the  broad  jump  brings  in  too  much  money  for  any  un-  over  athletics.”  Every  time  it  honors 

than  4  percent  of  the  doctors  and  who  is  now  a  high  school  counselor,  derling  to  monkey  with.”  or  encourages  a  black  athlete,  this 

lawyers,”  Ashe  says.  “While  we  are  says:  The  very  least  that  any  college  community  is  reinforcing  the  wrong 

about  35  percent  of  major  league  “I  tell  the  student  athlete:  ‘Never  president  should  do,  Edwards  insists,  role  model,  he  says,  recommending 

baseball,  we  are  less  than  2  percent  of  plan  your  life  around  a  pro  sports  is  to  make  sure  that  every  student  on  that  it  put  more  effort  into  creating 

the  engineers.  While  we  are  about  40  career.  Even  if  you  make  it  in  the  an  athletic  scholarship  is  making  and  establishing  more  realistic  role 

percent  of  the  National  Football  pros,  there  is  no  guarantee  you  will  “normal  progress”  to  a  degree  every  models. 

League,  we  are  less  than  11  percent  be  a  pro  very  long.  There  are  just  too  year.  The  press,  black  and  white,  is  to  a 

of  construction  workers  such  as  car-  many  great  young  athletes  and  too  But  at  most  schools  this  would  re-  large  extent  responsible  for  promot- 

penters  and  bricklayers.”  few  jobs.’  ”  suit  in  declarations  of  ineligibility  for  ing  the  myth  that  sports  are  a  way  to 

Surveying  these  facts,  Henry  P.  The  evidence  is,  however,  persua-  many  athletes.  fame  and  fortune,  Edwards  says.  He 

Organ,  a  black  Stanford  Ph.D.,  has  sive  that  most  schoolboys  don’t  listen  ‘“The  average  (black)  individual  in  makes  this  point:  The  media,  which 

gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  blacks  to  counselors.  Their  role  models  are  college  sports  has  no  idea  even  of  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  disproportion- 

get  out  of  major  league  sports  entirely  the  black  athletes  who  have  made  it  what  a  college  is,”  Edwards  says.  “In  ate  visibility  of  black  athletes,  isn’t 

and  stay  out.  big— the  lucky  few— and  the  kids  most  instances  he’s  a  first-generation  interested  in  documenting  role  mod- 

“The  soundest  option  for  the  black  want  some  of  that.  college  individual  who  thinks  that  els  in  more  important  and  worthier 

community  appears  to  be  a  massive  Told  that  the  sports  world  is  a  gi-  just  being  on  campus  is  going  to  col-  fields. 

exodus  from  varsity  and  professional  gantic  lottery  in  which  almost  nobody  lege.”  Nor  does  Edwards  absolve  his  own 

athletics,”  Organ  says.  “This  should  can  win,  they  pursue  it  anyway,  feel-  Accordingly,  later  on,  when  he  fails  university  in  this  aspect  of  the  indict- 

be  done  for  several  generations.  Or-  ing  they’ll  be  in  the  fraction  of  the  1  in  a  professional  sports  bid,  he  has  ment. 

ganized  sports  have  been  a  trap  for  percent  beating  the  system.  nothing  to  fall  back  on  because  he  “Of  the  4,800  instructors  at  UC 

black  youth,  from  which  few  recover.  Can  this  destructive  pattern  be  learned  nothing  in  college.  Berkeley,  19  are  black,”  he  says."For 

The  black  community  is  more  in  need  headed  off?  “The  surveys  all  show  about  the  the  youngster  with  an  aptitude  for 

of  teachers,  not  coaches;  more  in  need  Edwards  thinks  a  concerted  effort  same  thing  and  the  Southwest  Con-  both  athletics  and  academics,  there 

of  proper  nutrition,  not  drugs;  more  in  in  three  directions  might  have  an  ef-  ference  is  typical.”  Edwards  says.  “In  are  more  black  sports  models  than 

need  of  health  scientists  than  center  feet.  He  believes  the  attack  should  that  conference  in  1978, 67  percent  of  academic  models  even*  here.” 

fielders,  more  in  need  of  economists  proceed  simultaneously  in  the  col-  the  black  athletes  majored  in  physical  The  tragedy  of  the  black  athlete  is 

than  pivot  men.”  leges  and  communities  and  on  the  in-  education  and  two-thirds  never  grad-  always  an  individual  tragedy— except 

As  a  first  step.  Organ  thinks  Stan-  dividual  level.  uated.  Only  25  percent  of  the  whites  for  the  handful  who  get  to  the  top  and 

ford  should  stop  giving  athletic  schol-  “Individually,”  Edwards  says,  “I  majored  in  phys  ed  and  75  percent  stay  awhile— but  in  the  long  run  it’s 

arships  to  black  students  and  stop  re-  think  every  youngster  with  some  graduated.”  even  worse  for  the  black  community, 

cruiting  blacks  for  varsity  athletics.  athletic  talent  should  give  it  a  shot.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  a  phy-  Edwards  says. 

In  the  opinion  of  author  James  But  he  should  do  it  intelligently,  and  sical  education  major  as  such,  he  says,  “Virtually  every  boy  who  tries  to 

Michener,  that  might  be  going  too  far;  this  is  what  I  mean  by  that:  If  by  your  pointing  out  that  it  requires  many  be  an  athlete  comes  back  disillu- 

but  he  does  see  the  threat.  senior  year  you’re  not  a  High  School  classes  in  and  a  knowledge  of  kines-  sioned,”  he  says.  “He  comes  back  as  a 

‘”rhe  highly  successful  black  ath-  All-American— and  if  after  one  sea-  thesia,  physiology,  anatomy,  statistics  non-contributor,  an  under-contribu- 

lete  runs  the  risk  of  establishing  him-  son  of  college  sports  you’re  not  an  and  mathematics  among  other  sub-  tor  or  a  mal-contributor— and  the 

self  as  a  destructive  behavior  pattern  All-American  of  some  kind,  second  jects.  But  ironically,  spreading  inte-  community  suffers.  With  the  same  ef- 

for  younger  blacks  who  cannot  hope  team,  third  team  or  honorable  men-  gration  has  resulted  in  fewer  jobs  for  fort  he  could  have  come  back  a 

to  emulate  him.  Black  salvation  tion— you  should  forget  a  professional  black  coaches  than  there  used  to  be  in  teacher  or  doctor.” 

through  sport  is  an  enervating  myth,”  sports  career.  You’re  never  going  to  the  days  of  segregated  schools.  Most  And  that,  Edwards  says,  even  goes 

says  Michener,  whose  books  include  make  it  no  matter  how  hard  you  try.  coaches  are  now  being  hired  by  white  for  Dr.  J.  With  the  effort  he  put  into 

“Sports  in  America.”  The  great  athletes  all  show  class  early.”  administrators  who,  to  the  surprise  of  basketball.  Dr.  J.  could  have  been  a 

Another  myth,  experts  say,  is  that  This  is  one  of  the  good  things  about  few,  lean  toward  white  coaches.  brain  surgeon. 
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strike  closes 
New  York  News 
for  one  day 

A  one  day  (June  6)  shutdown  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  by  striking  Photo¬ 
engravers  Local  1-P  ended  that  night  in 
an  agreement,  leaving  the  rank  and  file 
with  pay  raises  and  job  security  and 
keeping  the  News  out  of  deeper  circu¬ 
lation  trouble. 

Because  of  the  strike,  the  News  was 
unable  to  publish  Wednesday’s  editions. 
The  paper  got  off  to  a  late  start  on  Thurs¬ 
day’s  paper  and  had  to  drop  some  of  its 
early  editions  and  all  suburban  sections. 

In  three-days  of  negotiations  termed 
“difficult”  by  New  York  labor  mediator 
Theodore  Kheel,  the  News  and  its  122 
photoengravers  agreed  on  a  three-year 
contract  built  on  job  security  through 
1984  and  containing  similar  wage  and 
benefits  increases  to  the  paper’s  settle¬ 
ment  with  its  other  unionized  employees. 

The  key  issue  in  the  35-hour  photo¬ 
engravers  strike  was  the  operation  of  the 
News’  Newspoint  rotogravure  plant  in 
Queens.  The  News,  which  uses  the  plant 
to  produce  its  Sunday  magazine  and 
comics,  was  reportedly  losing  money  on 
the  venture  and  wanted  to  go  commercial. 
Union  regulations,  however,  made  the 
move  unfeasible. 

The  agreement  includes: 

•  A  reduction  from  9  to  3  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  job  titles  at  the  Newspoint  plant 
which  restrict  the  type  of  work  a  photo¬ 
engraver  can  be  asked  to  do. 

•  A  requirement  that  all  newly  hired 
photoengravers  will  have  to  help  move 
the  3,000  pound  color  cylinders  between 
work  sites  in  the  plant.  The  work  is  now 
done  by  13  “helpers”  whose  positions 
will  be  eliminated  through  attrition.  Cur¬ 
rent  helpers  will  be  promoted  to  fill 
openings  as  photoengravers. 

The  News  wanted  the  function  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  hands  of  apprentices 
(juniors)  to  those  of  the  journeymen 
photoengravers  to  achieve  greater  pro¬ 
duction  flexibility.  The  union  claimed 
the  transfer  posed  “safety  hazards” 
since  the  journeymen  would  be  doing  a 
job  traditionally  held  by  the  apprentices. 
Others  saw  the  transfer  as  a  threat  to  the 
apprentice  position  and  an  added  function 
to  the  journeymens’  responsibilities. 

The  settlement  leaves  the  cylinders  in 
the  hands  of  the  apprentices  and  provides 
for  the  training  of  the  apprentices  in 
journeyman  skills. 

•  Jobs  of  58  engravers  at  the  color 
plant  will  be  guaranteed  through  1984. 
Seven  engravers  at  the  paper’s  main 


Trial  began  in  Cleveland  (June  4)  over 
control  of  a  trust  which  owns  the  Hor¬ 
vitz  Group  of  five  daily  newspapers  in 
Ohio  and  New  York. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  by  publisher  Harry 
Horvitz  are  charges  that  two  of  the  trust¬ 
ees,  who  are  defendants  in  the  suit,  have 
attempted  to  use  the  newspapers  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  personal  political  interests. 

Horvitz  cited  a  trust  decision  made 
over  his  objection,  to  force  the  news¬ 
papers  to  endorse  Jimmy  Carter  for 
President  in  1976.  The  suit  also  charges 
the  defendants  with  mismanagement  of 
the  trust  and  upsurption  of  Horvitz’s 
authority  as  a  trustee. 

(defendants  in  the  suit  are  Horvitz’s 
two  brothers  and  a  long-time  family  em¬ 
ployee  who  serves  as  a  trustee  along  with 
Harry  Horvitz  and  one  of  his  brothers. 

Horvitz  also  claimed  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  were  attempting  to  exclude  him 
from  the  operations  of  the  family  busi¬ 
nesses.  Particularly  the  newspapers 


plant  on  42d  St.  also  will  have  their  jobs 
guaranteed;  these  men  were  not  covered 
by  a  10  year  job  security  agreement 
worked  out  in  1975. 

•  Weekly  wage  increases  of  $23  the 
first  year,  $23  the  second  year  and  $22 
the  third  year,  retroactive  to  March  31, 
1978.  This  is  the  same  wage  pattern  al¬ 
ready  won  by  other  newspaper  unions. 
Photoengravers  currently  earn  a  base 
pay  of  $380.22  a  week. 


St.  Charles  Journal  Inc.  filed  a  $3 
million  antitrust  complaint  against  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

It  alleges  that  the  Post-Dispatch’s  St. 
Charles  Post,  which  was  started  after  it 
purchased  the  subscription  list  of  the 
now-defunct  St.  Charles  Banner  News, 
forced  the  Journal’s  daily  paper,  the  St. 
Charles  Daily  News,  out  of  business  in 
March  after  less  than  one  year  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  Post  is 
being  sold  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  an  effort  to  “totally  destroy  competi¬ 
tion  and  thwart  any  and  all  attempts  of 
others  to  publish  for  sale  a  daily  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in  the  St.  Charles  area.” 


which  he  has  served  as  publisher  since 
his  father’s  death  in  1956. 

Harry  Horvitz  also  testified  that  the 
trustees  had  voted  (June  4)  2-1,  over  his 
dissent,  to  stop  the  Horvitz  newspapers 
from  covering  the  case  and  ordered  him 
to  inform  the  newspapers  of  the  decision. 
Horvitz  newspapers  continued  through 
the  week  to  cover  the  trial. 

The  defendants  have  denied  all  the 
charges  and  claim  that  these  false  charges 
are  grounds  for  removal  of  Harry  Hor¬ 
vitz  as  a  trustee. 

The  media  properties  in  the  trust  in¬ 
clude  i\\t  Dover-New  Philadelphia  Times- 
Recorder,  Lake  County  News-Herald, 
Lorain  Journal  and  Mansfield  News 
Journal,  all  of  Ohio,  the  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Times-Record  and  cable  properties  in 
Ohio  and  Virginia.  The  trust  also  con¬ 
trols  a  higher  construction  company  in 
Cleveland  and  Real  Estate  and  building 
supply  concerns  in  Florida. 


The  New  York  Times,  which  bargains 
jointly  with  the  News  through  the  city’s 
F*ublishers’  Association,  was  not  affected 
by  the  News  strike  since  it  had  already 
signed  a  pact  with  its  31  photoengravers 
and  the  New  York  Post  does  not  have 
photoengravers  unit.  There  was  talk  of  a 
Times  lockout  of  its  employees  in  sup¬ 
port  for  the  News,  however,  spokesmen 
for  both  papers  said  no  such  move  would 
have  occurred  unless  the  strike  was  pro¬ 
longed. 

Ad  expenditures  • 
in  daiiies  up  12% 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  increased  9.4%  in  April  and 
12.0%  in  the  first  four  months  of  1979  as 
compared  to  the  same  periods  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Through  April,  newspaper  advertising 
amounted  to  $4.2  billion. 

April  gains  for  major  classifications 
were:  national  advertising,  up  7.9%;  re¬ 
tail,  up  7.4%,  and  classified,  up  13.6%. 
Through  April,  the  advertising  increases 
by  classification  were:  national,  up 
13.1%;  retail,  up  7.4%,  and  classified,  up 
19.6%. 

Newspaper  advertising  expenditures 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  by 
classification  were:  national,  $632  mil¬ 
lion;  retail,  $2.2  billion,  and  classified, 
$1.4  billion. 


Antitrust  suit  fiied 
against  Puiitzer  Co. 
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Speaker  says  Space  Age  technology 

dailies  should  ..  ,  .  .ikinA/ni 

hire  more  women  display  at  ANPA/RI 


“Women  in  the  newspaper  business 
are  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  by 
men,”  said  Mary  Ann  Tortorello,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Washington  Post, 
in  a  presentation  before  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference. 

Ms.  Tortorello  pointed  out  that  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  nation’s  25 
largest  newspapers,  with  250  board 
members,  only  15  are  women,  and  that  at 
operating  level  positions,  such  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  general  manager,  editor,  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation  director,  production, 
personnel  and  promotion  managers,  only 
2.4%  are  women. 

She  added  that  “you  have  to  go  down 
the  ladder  a  ways  before  the  picture 
changes.”  Quoting  from  an  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  study,  she  pointed  out  that 
women  represent  33%  of  all  newspaper 
employees,  but  75%  are  on  the  clerical 
staff,  with  only  10%  in  management.  She 
added  that  in  management  jobs,  U.S. 
dailies  average  about  one  woman  man¬ 
ager  per  newspaper,  and  that  80%  of 
those  persons  participating  in  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs,  80%  are  men. 

Tortorello  also  said  that  in  the  same 
jobs,  women  still  receive  lower  salaries 
than  their  male  counterparts,  regardless 
of  the  particular  job  or  the  size  of  the 
newspaper. 

“There  are  few  female  assignment 
editors  and  60%  of  editors  interviewed 
thought  women  were  better  suited  for 
‘certain’  jobs,”  she  said,  in  commenting 
on  women  in  newsrooms. 

“Even  in  area  traditionally  considered 
acceptable  for  women,  such  as  promo¬ 
tion,  men  outnumber  women  nine  to 
one,”  she  said.  “As  for  production, 
which  employs  almost  half  of  all  news¬ 
paper  people,  no  statistics  are  available. 
But  I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  its 
male  tradition  has  hardly  been  dented,” 
she  said. 

Tortorello  said,  however,  that  “wo¬ 
men  must  clearly  express  their  interests 
and  objectives.  If  given  the  opportunity, 
they  must  respond  in  a  professional  way. 
Equal  pay  equal  work  means  equal  time 
spent  on  the  job.  Child  care  must  be 
adequately  arranged.” 

Women  have  to  become  more  at  ease 
with  being  a  woman  working  with  men,” 
she  said.  “Every  complimentary  smile 
needn’t  be  interpreted  as  ‘sexist’.” 

“Women  must  learn  that  they  don’t 
have  to  act  like  a  man  to  be  successful. 
Femininity  and  charm  can  work  to  a  wo¬ 
man’s  advantage,  toward  developing  her 
own  style.” 
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Space  robots  based  in  the  Sperry  Uni- 
vac  booth  at  the  Las  Vegas  Convention 
Center  patrolled  the  aisles  of  the  exhibit 
floor  during  the  51st  annual  meeting  of 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference. 

The  robots  Aggie  and  Mr.  M  appeared 
quietly  from  their  space  platforms  and 
provided  the  deep  space  atmosphere  for 
the  electronic  systems  and  services 
exhibited  at  the  June  2-7  conference. 

Threshold  Technology  of  Delran,  New 
Jersey,  the  leading  company  in  the  voice 
recognition  field,  demonstrated  their 
Model  600  multi-function  voice  data 
entry  terminal.  This  was  the  first  time 
voice  recognition  systems  have  been 
demonstrated  at  a  newspaper  conference 
and  it  is  an  early  warning  of  sophisticated 
systems  that  will  be  used  in  the  future. 

Although  applications  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  not  detailed,  newspaper  ob¬ 
servers  and  executives  reviewing  voice 
recognition  technology  listed  a  number 
of  areas  for  use  such  as  inventory  control 
as  an  input  device  for  electronic  ad  lay¬ 
out  systems,  remote  bureau  input  device 
and  general  use  in  the  newsroom  for 
searching  of  data  while  writing  on  dead¬ 
line.  Other  applications  include  usage  in 
the  library  and  for  storing  information  tc 
be  used  later  by  feature  writers.  Manu¬ 
scripts  can  also  be  stored  with  the  voice 
data  entry  terminal. 

For  those  newspapers  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  and  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California,  the  first  shot 
in  the  coming  battle  between  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  electronic  delivery  of 
news  to  home  computer  users  was  fired 
by  Telecomputing  Corporation  of 
America.  The  company  which  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  it  would  market 
United  Press  International’s  national  and 
international  news  to  home  computer 
subscribers,  in  addition  to  information 
from  newspapers,  disclosed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  franchises  for  these  areas  have 
been  sold. 

Under  TCA’s  franchise  program, 
about  $97,000  is  required  to  purchase  a 
50,000  location  area.  The  sample  that  fol¬ 
lows  gives  a  general  overview  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  approach. 

•  The  cost  of  the  TCA  franchise  is 
based  upon  the  number  of  individuals, 
households  and  businesses  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Each  location  is  multiplied 
by  400  to  arrive  at  the  franchise  purchase 
price.  Additional  expenses  beyond  the 
franchise  purchase  price  may  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  variety  of  factors. 

•  Factors  that  are  part  of  the  franchise 
agreement  include  initial  inventory, 
working  capital,  initial  advertising,  store 


fixtures,  leasehold  improvements,  fran¬ 
chise  training  fee,  etc.  The  top  dollar 
items  are  initial  inventory,  at  $25,000, 
working  capital  at  $20,000  and  initial  ad¬ 
vertising  at  $10,000. 

•  The  franchise  owner  will  sell  or 
lease  home  computers  with  a  printer, 
terminal  and  communication  capability 
for  $35  a  month  under  a  year  lease  with 
an  option  to  buy  after  the  lease  is  up. 
Outright  purchase  of  the  equipment  has 
terminals  and  telecommunications 
coupler  costing  $895.00  with  the  printer 
priced  at  $395.00.  If  an  individual  has  a. 
computer  the  one  time  cost  to  be  a  part  of 
the  system  will  be  $100.00.  Connect 
charges  to  access  the  TCA  data  base  will 
be  $2.75  per  hour  during  non-prime  time 
(6  p.m.  to  8  a.m.)  and  on  weekends  and 
holidays  at  point  of  origin  of  phone  call. 
Prime  time  charges  are  $15.00  per  hour. 

•  TCA  is  projecting  at  the  end  of  the 
next  36  months  installation  of  home 
computers  at  the  rate  of  30,000  terminals 
(home  computers)  per  month. 

Although  there  were  very  few  new 
items  relating  to  electronic  copy  process¬ 
ing  systems  shown  at  the  conference  in 
comparison  with  past  years,  several 
suppliers  introduced  electronic  and  lay¬ 
out  systems  and  low  cost  input  termi¬ 
nals. 

Light  weight  press 
prototype  defended 

Manufacturers  are  saying  the  AN- 
PAPRESS  is  a  “poor”  approach,  Ralph 
E.  Eary,  production  director,  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers,  told  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Conference  in  the  Las  Vegas 
convention  center. 

Eary,  in  his  presentation,  “What’s 
New  in  Presses?”,  recanted  the  de¬ 
velopments  by  the  ANP/VRI  on  a  new 
light  weight  press,  and  went  on  to  say  the 
initial  considerations  by  the  ANPA, 
working  with  the  laboratory  committee, 
were  for  a  new  press  that  will  provide 
low  cost;  better  quality;  less  waste; 
lower  noise  level;  reduce  power  needs; 
automatic  ink  adjustment;  and  lower 
maintenance. 

“I’m  sure  the  ANPA  doesn’t  profess 
to  have  all  the  answers  to  a  new  press 
concept,  but  as  sure  as  I’m  standing  here 
today.  I’m  confident  we  cannot  continue 
to  purchase  new  presses  that  have  the 
same  concepts  as  did  presses  100  years 
ago  for  the  kind  of  megabucks  that  the 
manufacturers  are  asking,”  Eary  stated. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  the  press  man¬ 
ufacturer,  Rockwell-Goss,  had  the  envi¬ 
able  position  of  having  a  three-year 
backlog  of  orders. 
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Publisher  advises 
action  to  reduce 
VDT  tube  glare 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  glare  on 
the  tubes  of  video  display  terminals  and 
to  enhance  the  contrast  of  the  images  on 
the  screen  or  else  management  will  face 
the  prospect  of  a  series  of  worker  de¬ 
mands,  Richard  Warren,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  warned  production 
personnel  this  week. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association/ 
Research  Institute  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference,  Warren  told  how  the 
Boston  Globe  recently  hired  a  consultant 
to  design  a  training  room  for  VDT  users. 

“The  lighting  in  the  room  is  focused  at 
the  ceiling  and  splashes  off  the  walls;  the 
decor  is  neutral  but  pleasant;  and  sun¬ 
light  is  reduced,”  Warren  said  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  Globe  operation. 

Warren  said  if  these  type  steps  are  not 
taken,  management  will  face  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  worker  demands  for; 

•  rest  periods  after  a  certain  amount 
of  screen  time; 

•  eye  tests  before  starting  work  on 
VDT’s  and  periodically  after; 

•  employer  provided  glasses,  should 
new  prescriptions  be  required; 

•  additional  compensation  above  base 
scale  for  employees  working  on  tubes. 

Having  established  through  tests  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  radiation  being 
emitted  from  the  terminals,  Warren  said 
the  biggest  problem  now  is  how  to  over¬ 
come  possible  fatigue  to  the  operators  of 
VDTs. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  fatigue  may  be  a 
problem  to  operators  and  concern  should 
be  shown  for  proper  overhead  lighting, 
positioning  of  the  tubes  and  copy  and 
even  to  the  design  of  chairs,”  Warren 
said. 

Warren  also  reviewed  developments 
over  the  past  year  in  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

“We  are  no  closer  to  a  national  energy 
policy  for  this  country  today  than  we 
were  one  year  ago  when,  in  a  speech  in 
St.  Louis,  which  reviewed  the  energy 
supply  situation,  1  stressed  conservation 
practices  and  the  use  of  alternate  sources 
of  energy,”  Warren  said. 

“ANPA  knows  of  no  newspaper 
which  thus  far  has  not  been  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  because  of  shortages  of  energy,” 
Warren  said,  “however,  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  we  will  be  able  to  publish 
in  the  event  of  shortages.” 

Warren  said  because  energy  will  cost 
more  in  the  future,  each  newspaper 
should:  (1)  measure  energy  usage;  (2)  in¬ 
sure  operating  efficiency  of  equipment; 
(3)  develop  a  conservation  plan;  (4)  be 
aware  of  ways  to  recycle  physical  wastes 
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and  recapture  energy  wasted  from  other 
processes;  and  (5)  study  the  trade-offs  or 
long  range  effects  involved  with  its  vari¬ 
ous  energy  decisions. 

Warren  rapped  the  most  active  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulatory  agencies  as  far  as 
newspapers  are  concerned,  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

“The  agency  is  understaffed,”  he  said. 
“As  a  result,  inspections  are  often  after 
an  incident  takes  place.  The  occurrence 
of  an  accident  followed  by  an  inspection 
and  penalty  make  the  agency  seem  puni¬ 
tive  in  nature,  fires  our  fear  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  and  decreases  the  agency’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  help  us  resolve  important  health 
and  safety  questions,”  Warren  said. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
ruled  that  OSHA  cannot  come  into  a 
work  place  without  a  warrant  unless  an 
employer  is  willing  to  let  them,  Warren 
said  it  might  be  better  for  newspaper 
management  to  cooperate  rather  than 
defy  an  OSHA  inspector. 

“The  decision  not  to  admit  an  OSHA 
inspector  who  is  not  armed  with  a  war¬ 
rant  deserves  consideration,  but  it  is  now 
within  your  legal  right  to  do  so,”  he  said. 
“The  danger  is  that  the  inspector  might 
return,  warrant  in  hand,  and  conduct  a 
memorable  inspection  of  your  plant.” 

On  noise  control  in  the  plant,  Warren 
said,  “a  new  (Department  of  Labor) 
standard  is  probably  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  away  and  may  not  lower  the  expo¬ 
sure  level.”  He  said  the  issue  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  engineering  controls  versus 
personal  protective  equipment  as  the 
most  effective  means  to  reduce  noise  ex¬ 
posure. 

Warren  said  where  old  presses  exist, 
the  best  possible  protection  for 
employees  “is  an  effective  hearing  con¬ 
servation  program  which  includes  the 
use  of  well-designed  protectors  and 
a  hearing  testing  program.” 

Where  new  presses  are  being  installed, 
he  said,  the  package  should  include  au¬ 
tomatic  controls  and  a  quiet  room. 

Warren  said  as  new  federal  regulations 
are  added  in  the  area  of  solvent  or  chem¬ 
ical  use  in  the  pressroom,  newspaper 
managements  may  be  required  to:  (1) 
post  standards  for  every  chemical  used 
in-plant;  (2)  monitor  air-borne  chemicals 
such  as  ink-mist,  solvents  and  fountain 
solution;  and  (3)  maintain  medical  rec¬ 
ords  on  all  employees  and  provide 
employee  examinations  as  specified. 

Warren  pointed  out  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  the  third  largest  employer 
of  all  manufacturing  industries.  Only 
steel  and  automotive  industries  have 
more  employees,”  he  said.  Warren  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
work  force  at  newspapers  will  exceed 
400,000. 

“With  employment  statistics  like 
these,  we  can  be  sure  of  continued  and 
increased  involvement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  safety  and  health  of 
our  work  force,”  he  said. 


Kenaf  research 
results  look 
‘encouraging’ 

Etonald  N.  Soldwedel,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Sun,  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  news¬ 
print  committee,  told  the  attendees  of  the 
51st  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  that  results  of  the  pilot  re¬ 
search  on  Kenaf  were  encouraging. 

In  his  update  on  the  supplemental  pulp 
source  for  making  newsprint,  Soldwedel 
said,  the  most  recent  information  from 
the  cooperating  newsprint  company  that 
is  working  on  the  project  indicates  the 
project  is  ready  to  move  from  a  pilot  pulp 
unit  aspect  to  a  commercial  thermo 
mechanical  pulping  (TMP)  operation. 

The  newsprint  committee  chairman 
also  told  the  attendees  there  is  a  bright¬ 
ness  problem  with  Kenaf  but  the  fibrous 
plant  has  proven  receptive  to  bleaching, 
which  reduces  yield;  however,  it  is 
within  acceptable  limits. 

When  commenting  on  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  future  with  the  Kenaf  pro¬ 
gram,  Soldwedel  said,  present  Kenaf  on 
hold  would  be  cubed  and  the  tonnage 
prepared  for  shipment  to  a  designated 
pulp  mill  in  30  to  45  days. 

In  September  the  committee  expects  a 
newsprint  mill  test  report,  Soldwedel 
stated,  and  the  membership  of  ANPA 
can  look  forward  to  further  update  at  that 
time. 

Soldwedel  reviewed  the  developments 
on  Kenaf  and  told  the  session  members 
in  the  Yuma,  Arizona  and  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  area  of  Southern  California  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  grow  one  crop 
of  Kenaf  on  each  irrigable  acre  each 
year,  and  supply  nearly  6  million  tons  of 
Kenaf  to  the  U.S.  newsprint  industry. 
This,  he  said,  represents  the  entire  pulp 
needs  for  one  year. 

Soldwedel  said  during  120  growing 
days,  from  seed  to  full  growth,  Kenaf 
reached  the  grand  height  of  14  feet  3  in¬ 
ches.  He  said,  “If  you’ve  never  seen  it,  it 
looks  like  a  fourteen  foot  buggy  whip.” 

Several  additional  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  have  expressed  an  interest  in  ob¬ 
taining  Kenaf  samples,  Soldwedel  said, 
in  order  to  do  their  own  pulp  testing. 

The  companies  requesting  Kenaf  sam¬ 
ples  as  well  as  the  company  doing  the 
experimental  work  have  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  Soldwedel  stated. 

Habiscus  Cannabinus,  the  scientific 
name  for  Kenaf,  may  some  day  become 
the  ANPA’s  official  flower,  Soldwedel 
commented. 

Bertrand  Honea  dies 

Bertrand  Needham  Honea,  92,  former 
board  chairman  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  from  1%2  until  the  newspaper 
was  sold  to  Capital  Cities  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  in  1974,  died  May  13. 
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UNESCO  official  says  free  press 


nations  must  be  more  persuasive 


The  “Great  Media  Debate,”  which 
has  dominated  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Nation  Economic,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  for  the 
past  several  years,  is  something  that  free 
press  nations  should  not  take  lightly, 
T.A.  Margerison,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Advisory  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Information  Commission  for  UN¬ 
ESCO,  warned  at  opening  day  audience 
at  the  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Fhiblishers  and  Editors  Congress 
(FIEJ). 

“It  is  easy  to  be  deceived  .  .  .  into 
thinking  that  the  inelegant  phrases  of  in¬ 
ternational  resolutations  are  matters  of 
no  importance,”  Margerison,  who  is 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  said.  “But 
the  wordy  debates  of  UNESCO  and 
other  international  bodies  could  have  a 
profound  effect  on  us  all  and  might 
threaten  the  whole  concept  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Margerison  predicted  that  the  “in¬ 
ternational  argument  over  the  control  of 
the  mass  media”  seems  likely  to  come  to 
a  head  within  the  next  five  years. 

Margerison  said  Western  countries 
that  have  a  free  press  are  not  only  out¬ 
numbered  in  UNESCO  voting,  but  that 
the  Western  countries  have  made  a  poor 
showing  because  they  have  failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  “the  legitimate  complaints  of  the 
developing  countries”  and  “have  not  yet 
taken  sufficient  steps  to  alleviate  them.” 

Those  developing  countries  which 
have  chosen  the  path  towards  democ¬ 
racy,  Margerison  said,  “should  receive 
massive  encouragement  and  assistance 
to  establish  Western-style  media,  even 
though  for  the  time  being  the  degree  of 
freedom  given  to  them  is  less  than  we 
would  consider  acceptable.” 

Margerison  said  even  authoritarian 
developing  countries  “should  be  as¬ 
sisted,  particularly  in  establishing 
localized  media  such  as  community  radio 
stations  and  broadsheets.” 

“At  this  local  level,”  he  said,  “politi¬ 
cal  control  is  much  more  difficult  to 
exercise  and  a  better-informed  public 
may  eventually  lead  towards  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Margerison  also  commented  on  the 
MacBride  Report.  In  1976,  Amadou- 
Mahtar  M’Bow,  Director  General  of 
UNESCO,  set  up  an  international  com¬ 
mission  for  the  study  of  communication 
problems”  and  MacBride,  an  Irish 
lawyer  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  was 
named  chairman.  An  interim  report  of 
his  committee  was  presented  last 
November  and  Margerison  predicted 
that  the  final  report,  due  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  “is  going  to  present  many  prob- 
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lems  for  countries  which  do  not  accept 
that  the  government  should  control  the 
media.” 

“The  Western  countries  response  to 
the  legitimate  complaints  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  has  shown  neither  understand¬ 
ing  nor  enthusiasm,”  Margerison  said. 
He  said  the  Western  countries,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  included,  have  been 
unable  to  convince  many  members  of  the 
Third  World  “of  the  relevance  to  them  of 
the  free  press  approach.” 

The  West,  he  said,  “has  not  been  able 
to  put  forward  a  convincing  argument  for 
freedom  of  the  media  or  the  free  flow  of 
information,”  he  said. 

Margerison’s  opening  day  FIEJ  ad¬ 
dress  to  newspaper  executives  from  the 
United  States  and  23  other  countries, 
was  particularly  significant  in  that  two 
American  publishers  a  day  earlier  told  an 
audience  of  newspaper  production 
executives  that  some  action  must  be 
taken  to  stop  the  American  courts  from 
putting  restrictions  on  the  press  in  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  before  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association/Research 
Institute's  annual  conference,  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  FIEJ  for  the  first 
time,  Allen  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president  of  ANPA  and  the  Gannett  Co. 
and  H.M.  “Hank”  Greenspun,  publisher 
of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  warned 
about  the  threats  the  courts  are  posing  to 
a  free  press. 

Neuharth,  who  has  been  sounding  the 
bugle  in  talks  around  the  country  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  commented  on  the 
ANPA/RI  convention  theme — Visions 
'79 — by  stating,  “Even  more  important 
than  those  visions  of  new  technology,  I 
believe,  is  the  rare  opportunity  we  have 
this  week  to  share  with  journalists  from 
around  the  world  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  state  of  press  free¬ 
dom.” 

The  Nevada  Supreme  Court  has  or¬ 
dered  one  of  Greenspun’s  reporters  to 
jail  for  refusing  to  turn  over  his  notes  and 
Greenspun  said  if  the  reporter  is  jailed, 
he  will  go  with  him. 

Greenspun  said  he  would  stay  in  jail 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  had  to,  in  order 
to  protect  the  right  of  a  reporter  to  keep 
his  notes  confidential. 

Greenspun  said  if  reporters  are  forced 
to  turn  over  their  notes  to  the  courts, 
newspaper  will  become  nothing  more 
than  “a  purveyor  of  pap.” 

On  the  same  FIEJ  program  with 
Margerison,  were  a  number  of  foreign 
newspaper  executives,  each  of  whom 
made  a  short  statement  on  how  to 
achieve  a  more  “just  and  effective  world 
information  order.” 


Susumu  Ejiri,  managing  director, 
Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai,  spoke  on  a  foreign 
assistance  program  that  the  Japanese 
press  has  been  engaged  in  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Ejiri  said  assistance  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  should  come  in  three  forms:  (1) 
physical  assistance  involving  machinery 
and  equipment;  (2)  training  assistance 
involving  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and 
technology  and  the  promotion  of  mutual 
understanding;  and  (3)  financial  assist¬ 
ance  involving  funds  needed  to  enable 
the  recipients  to  implement  their  pro¬ 
grams  on  their  own. 

“Generally  speaking,  assistance  will 
probably  not  be  effective  unless  there  is 
an  appropriate  mix  of  these  three 
methods,”  he  said. 

Ejiri  said  it  is  “impractical  and  in¬ 
effective  to  transmit  just  as  they  are  the 
concepts  which  have  become  established 
in  the  advanced  countries.” 

David  Cole,  managing  director  and 
chief  executive  of  Thomson  Regional 
Newspapers  Limited,  opened  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  FIEJ  business  session  with  a  talk 
on  how  the  press  can  cope  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  bureaucratic  intervention. 

“The  press,  media  of  all  kinds,  can 
only  be  free  in  a  free  society,”  Cole  said. 
“It  is  often  argued  that  a  nation  cannot 
be  free  unless  it  has  a  free  press.  That  is 
right,  but  the  paradox  is  that  even  where 
there  is  a  free  press,  a  nation  can  suffer  a 
serious  erosion  of  its  liberty.” 

Cole  said  the  press  exists  “in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  bureaucracy”  and  added  that 
newspapers,  “upholders  of  the  concepts 
of  freedom  of  the  individual  and  of  free 
speech,  inevitably  must  be  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  bureaucracy.” 

The  press.  Cole  said,  must  “unearth 
the  surreptitious  regulations,  the  waste, 
the  bureaucratic  self  indulgence;  it  must 
expose  and  explain  to  the  public  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  steps  which  are  being 
enacted  on  their  behalf  and  in  their 
name;  it  must  stimulate  responses  and 
make  the  legislators  and  the  rule-makers 
more  sensitive  to  such  reaction. 

“What  has  been  proved  time  and  again 
is  that  the  press  cannot  fulfill  such  a  role 
by  making  its  assessments  from  the 
perspective  of  Mount  Olympus,”  Cole 
said.  “We  have  to  translate  what  these 
matters  mean  to  us  as  individuals,  as 
corporations  and  as  newspapers,  in  to 
acceptance  or  into  articulate  and  logical 
apprehensions. 

“No  one  doubts  the  good  intentions  of 
the  politicians  and  administrators  in  the 
Western  world  who  are  trying  to  salve 
the  national  conscience  because  of  the 
terrible  social  consequences  of  the  de- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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pression  between  the  two  great  wars,” 
Cole  said.  “But  the  imposition  of  more 
and  more  rules  inhibiting  commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  eroding  personal  freedom  and 
dissipating  wealth  through  unproductive 
activity,  is  not  the  recipe  for  happiness 
or  social  justice. 

Cole  said  the  press  “is  not  alert 
enough”  and  “has  not  organized  its  re¬ 
sources  to  act  diligently  on  behalf  of  the 
public  it  claims  to  serve.” 

He  added,  “Secondly,  our  perception 
of  what  is  dull  often  clouds  our  vision, 
making  us  myopic  about  what  is  danger¬ 
ous.  We  (the  press)  have  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  the  skills  to  take  the  dull,  yet 
dangerous  details  and  make  them  lively 
and  relevant  issues  for  our  readers.  We 
are  not  good  enough  at  mine  detecting.” 

Cole  said  any  newspaper  that  per¬ 
ceives  itself  as  being  in  business  primar¬ 
ily  to  make  a  profit  “will  sow  the  seeds 
of  its  own  doom.” 

“Whether  we  like  it  or  not,”  he  said, 
“we  have  to  be  the  watchdogs  of  soci¬ 
ety.” 

Cole  urged  newspaper  executives  in 
attendance  to  go  back  to  their  own 
newspapers  and  look  for  potential 
bureaucracy  there. 

He  added,  “Look  at  your  editorial  or¬ 
ganization  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  sausage  machine  processing 
news  which  is  fed  into  it  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  advertisements.” 

Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  told 
FIEJ  executives  about  the  new  “post¬ 
literate”  Americans. 

“A  number  of  Americans  apparently 
are  becoming  ‘post-literate’  in  the  sense 
that  they  no  longer  need  or  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  wider  world — through 
either  the  printed  word  or  any  other 
means,”  he  said. 

While  literacy  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  on  the  rise. 
Smith  said  newspapers  “can  be  legiti¬ 
mately  if  not  unduly  concerned  about 
tendencies  toward  a  post-literacy  condi¬ 
tion  in  developed  countries  in  which 
nearly  everyone  can  read,  but  a  small  but 
widening  segment  of  the  population 
chooses  not  to  read  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.” 

Smith  told  the  international  newspaper 
execs  that  newspapers  must  renew  ef¬ 
forts  to  attract  nonreaders.  “We  must 
keep  trying  to  reach  out  to  people  who 
seem  to  want  to  take  little  or  no  part  in 
society,”  he  said.  “We  must  try  harder 
to  provide  a  newspaper  which  a  reader  or 
potential  reader  will  take  up  and  say, 
‘this  is  my  newspaper,  and  I  am  not  too 
post-literate  not  to  need  it.’  ” 

«  *  * 

Approximately  300  persons  attended 
the  FIEJ  meeting,  more  than  twice  the 
number  which  attended  the  1960  FIEJ 
Congress  for  which  the  ANPA  was  host 
in  New  York  and  120  more  than  attended 
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the  1970  FIEJ  Congress  in  Washington, 
the  last  to  be  held  in  the  U.S.  before  this 
year. 

President  Carter  sent  a  telegram  to 
FIEJ  president  Harold  Andersen  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

“We  all  dejjend  upon  informed  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  diverse  nations  of  the  world 
to  provide  the  necessary  foundations  for 
peace  and  understanding,”  Carter  wrote. 
“As  technology  brings  the  peoples  of  the 
world  closer  together,  the  need  for  free 
and  open  communications  becomes  even 
more  paramount.  I  commend  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  your  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  political  and  individual  liberty 
throughout  the  world.” 

Strike  hurt 
N.Y.  News 
in  suburbs 

The  long  term  or  possibly  permanent 
losses  in  circulation  the  New  York  News 
will  suffer  as  a  result  of  last  summer’s 
strike  against  the  city’s  three  largest 
dailies,  will  be  in  the  suburban  and  na¬ 
tional  (beyond  50  miles  from  the  city) 
areas  where  regular  daily  newspapers 
were  being  published  throughout  the 
strike,  Jim  Artz,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  News  told  a  FIEJ 
audience  this  week. 

Artz  said  the  News  has  been  hurt  in 
these  areas  “to  a  significantly  greater 
degree  than  either  the  New  York  Post  or 
the  New  York  Times.” 

He  said  the  news’  March  figures  re¬ 
flect  a  “year-over-year”  loss  of  10%  on 
the  daily  paper  and  1 1 .7%  on  Sunday  and 
added  that  “not  all  of  this  is  a  result  of 
the  strike.” 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City  was  down  only  7.7%  daily  and  6% 
Sunday.  “In  the  surrounding  suburban 
areas,  the  number  jumps  to  a  minus  10% 
daily  and  minus  14.8%  on  Sunday,”  he 
said.  “In  the  national  area,  the  figures 
soar  to  a  minus  20%  daily  and  minus 
21.8%  on  Sunday,”  Artz  said. 

Artz  said  although  he  does  not  have 
any  speciHc  figures  on  the  Post  or  the 
Times,  “we  know  the  Times,  which  has 
over  one-third  of  its  circulation  in  the 
national  area,  and  which  has  a  broader, 
less  localized  appeal  than  either  the 
News  or  the  Post,  recovered  well.” 

Artz  said  the  Post,  “which  is  sold 
primarily  in  the  city,  appears  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  losses  exceeding  10%  overall.” 

The  News  executive  said  despite  the 
strike  and  a  \5<t  increase  in  the  cover 
price  of  the  Sunday  paper  following  the 
end  of  the  strike,  “our  city  circulation 
was  down  only  6%  in  March.”  Artz  said 
normally  a  price  increase  of  5^  “has  cost 
us  5%  circulation  losses.” 


E&P  presents  awards 
to  top  ANPA  exhibits 

Autologics,  Inc.,  Optronics  In¬ 
ternational  and  Image  Systems,  Inc., 
captured  the  first  prize  in  their  respective 
divisions  in  this  year’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  awards  for  outstanding  exhibits  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

Autologics  won  first  prize  in  the  large 
island  exhibit  category,  for  an  exhibit 
over  900  sq.  ft.  Rockwell-Goss  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  each  captured  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  in  this  category. 

Optronics  International  won  in  the 
small  island  exhibit  category,  for  an 
exhibit  under  900  sq.  ft.  Certificate  of 
merit  in  this  category  went  to  Web  Press 
Corporation. 

Image  Systems  won  in  the  non-island 
exhibit  category.  A  certificate  of  merit 
went  to  Lincoln  St.  Louis. 

Ferd  Tuebner,  E&P’s  publisher,  pre¬ 
sented  the  awards. 


During  the  first  three  months  of  1979, 
Artz  said  News’  revenues  rose  by  7%  in 
retail  advertising,  8%  in  national  and  9% 
in  classified.  He  said  the  jumps  exceeded 
the  paper’s  rate  increases  by  1  to  2%. 

Artz  said  although  the  paper  has  ex¬ 
perienced  “real  growth”  its  suburban 
circulation  losses  “have  hurt.” 

“Suburban  linage  and  revenue  has 
been  much  slower  to  come  back  and  our 
preprint  ad  revenue,  which  is  a  direct 
function  of  the  number  of  papers  into 
which  we  insert,  has  been  reduced  by 
our  circulation  losses,  especially  in  the 
suburbs  where  advertisers  have  ^temate 
papers  to  go  to,”  he  said. 

Artz  said  one  major  retail  advertiser 
has  switched  over  $1.5  million  out  of  the 
News  and  into  direct  mail  advertising. 

“We  fear  some  permanent  damage 
may  have  been  done,”  he  said. 

Artz  still  looks  at  the  outcome  of  the 
strike  as  a  victory  for  management.  “It 
may  sound  boastful,”  he  said,  “but  we 
believe  we  did  in  fact  win.”  He  said 
“Givebacks  were  made,  retrogressions 
were  accepted  (by  the  unions)  and  even 
the  most  minor  union  demands,  unlike 
the  days  of  the  past,  were  denied.” 

“We  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
short-term  financial  losses  and  customer 
set-backs  as  the  price  for  past  failures 
and  the  cost  of  ^ture  benefits,”  Artz 
said. 

Steffen  Gulmann,  vicepresident  of 
Politken  Newspapers  (Denmark),  also 
addressed  the  FIEJ  audience  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  strikes  on  newspapers.  Gulmann 
said  a  strike  against  Danish  newspapers 
in  1977  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  news¬ 
stand  subscribers  than  of  home  delivery 
subscribers. 

He  said  even  after  the  stoppage  of  141 
days,  the  home  delivery  newspaper  Ber- 
lingske  Tidende  recovered  most  of  its 
readers. 
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Editors  complain  about  ad  dept, 
takeover  of  Real  Estate  section 


By  W.F.  Gloede 

A  loosely  organized  and  somewhat 
fragmented  group  of  real  estate  editors, 
writers  and  columnists  is  pressing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  publishers  to  forego  the  financial 
promise  of  incorporating  real  estate  sec¬ 
tions  into  advertising  departments  in  the 
name  of  good  journalism. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Editors  has  called  upon  Scott 
Schmidt,  president  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  Valley  News,  and  Ted 
Warmbold,  managing  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  to  reconsider 
recent  decisions  to  remove  their  real  es¬ 
tate  sections  from  editorial  control  in 
favor  of  advertising  department  man¬ 
agement.  A  faction  of  the  group,  includ¬ 
ing  its  president  and  vicepresident,  feels 
such  moves  compromise  the  integrity  of 
both  the  reporters  who  are  assigned  to 
advertising  “puff”  sections  and  of  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

Others  in  the  organization,  however, 
feel  the  group  has  no  right  to  question  the 
policy  decisions  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  since  newspapers  are  private  en¬ 
terprises. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  both  Warmbold  and 
Schmidt,  the  association  says  it’s  “dis¬ 
tressed  about  this  trend  of  what  ought  to 
be  ‘hard’  news  into  an  advertising  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  letter  continues,  “Many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  finding  that  real-estate  news  is  a 
hot  commodity  these  days,  with  the  citi¬ 
zen  activists  fighting  over  concerns  such 
as  displacement,  condominium  conver¬ 
sion,  redlining,  rent  control,  land-use 
policies  and  no-growth  policies.  No 
longer  need  real-estate  reporting  be  con¬ 
fined  to  promoting  sub-divisions  and  new 
homes.  There  are  real  issues  with  hard- 
news  value  being  dealt  with  by  many 
levels  of  government  and  by  citizens 
daily.  These  are  the  kinds  of  articles 
which  belong  in  a  real-estate  news  sec¬ 
tion  and  which  are  better  handled,  we 
believe,  in  a  real-estate. section  than 
spread  throughout  the  paper  on  a  catch- 
as-catch-can  basis.” 

The  “puffed”  real  estate  section  has 
been  proven  an  effective  advertising 
sales  tool  in  rapidly  growing  sections  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest.  The  Houston 
Chronicle,  which  hired  a  staff  of  eight 
writers  and  photographers  for  its  adver¬ 
tising  department’s  real  estate  section 
several  years  ago,  was  ranked  third  in  the 
country  last  year  for  total  ad  linage 
(1 16,305,840)  and  first  in  classified  linage 
(63,439,220)  (E&P,  March  31). 

The  Chronicle’s  ad  sales  people  can 
promise  “a  story”  in  return  for  an  ad 
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buy,  though  the  “story”  is  labeled  as  an 
advertisement. 

That  is  not  the  way  the  two-week  old 
advertising  department  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  at  the  Valley  News  is  working. 
Thomas  Culligan,  the  paper’s  executive 
vicepresident/advertising  explains  that 
the  section,  though  a  part  of  the  ad  de¬ 
partment,  is  not  used  as  a  sales  tool. 

“This  section  should  be  important  to 
the  reader,”  he  says,  “it  should  not  work 
on  a  story  for  an  ad  basis.  It  is  not  a  puff 
section,  we’re  striving  for  good  quality, 
newsworthy  stories  and  responsibility. 
Let’s  face  it,  if  you  think  you  can  fool  the 
reader,  you’re  crazy.  They  know  puff 
when  they  see  it.” 

Culligan’s  philosophy  concurs  largely 
with  that  of  the  association,  which  stated 
in  its  letter  to  the  Valley  News,  “Perhaps 
the  advertisers  like  the  puffery  that  ap¬ 
pears  with  their  ads  in  the  so-called  real 
estate  sections  tied  to  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  But  the  public  wants  more 
than  that.  Additionally,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  readers  begin  to  think  less  of 
all  news  sections  of  a  newspaper  which 
permits  some  of  its  articles  to  be  under 
the  control  of  advertisers.” 

The  Valley  News  labels  its  real  estate 
section  as  an  advertising  supplement. 
Other  papers  label  their  sections  “dis¬ 
play  classified.”  The  association  takes 
greater  issue  with  the  latter,  arguing  that 
the  average  reader  has  no  idea  that  dis¬ 
play  classified  means  advertising. 

The  Dallas  News  doesn’t  label  its  10- 
year  old  section  at  all,  according  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  director  Marvin  C. 
Veal  Jr.  The  real  estate  section  there 
came  under  advertising’s  domain  over  a 
year  ago.  It  is  used  as  a  sales  tool,  and 
has  been  quite  successful  at  generating 
new  linage. 

Says  Veal,  “These  editors  can  look  at 
this  anyway  they  want  to.  1  think  this  is 
building  news,  it’s  important  to  readers, 
builders  and  the  paper.  Whether  the 
news  department  considers  this  news  or 
not,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  They 
consider  them  (stories)  all  puffs,  but  I 
think  sometimes  they  forget  there’s  a 
business  community  out  there.” 

In  most  cases,  when  the  real  estate 
section  goes  to  advertising,  the  news¬ 
people  who  formerly  created  it  go  to  bus¬ 
iness  reporting/editing  or  to  general  as¬ 
signment  posts.  Then  the  ad  departments 
hire  their  own  staffs  to  produce  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Association  vicepresident  Polly 
Lane,  real  estate  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  sees  the  developing  trend  as  a 
classic  infringement  on  the  newsroom  by 
business  functions. 

“I  don’t  think  we  approve  of  advertis¬ 


ing  sections  hiring  newspeople  and  call¬ 
ing  what  they  produce  ‘news’  . .  .  and  we 
don’t  like  putting  newspeople  out  of  bus¬ 
iness,”  she  explains. 

Sam  Spatter,  association  president  and 
real  estate  editor  for  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  says,  “It’s  not  a  big  trend,  we  just 
see  it  starting  to  happen.  With  this  kind 
of  advertising  revenue  influx,  though, 
we’re  afraid  that  other  papers  that  are 
hurting  will  see  it  as  a  great  way  to  make 
money.” 

Dick  Turpin,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
real  estate  editor  and  a  member  of  the 
association’s  board  of  directors,  takes 
the  view  that  newspaper  publishers  have 
every  right  to  put  a  section  under  any 
department  they  want.  And  he  doesn’t 
think  the  association  has  any  business 
telling  the  publishers  what  to  do  with 
their  papers. 

Turpin’s  section  in  the  Times  is  com¬ 
pletely  under  editorial  control.  “In  our 
situation,  we  don’t  ask  if  they  advertise. 
If  a  story  is  newsworthy,  we  run  it,  if  it’s 
not,  we  don’t.” 

Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  says  the 
paper  has  already  established 
promotion/advertising  control  of  the  real 
estate  section.  The  editorial  section  had 
been  discontinued  recently  due  to  a 
dearth  of  advertising.  The  new  section, 
says  Dale,  was  formed  specifically  for 
use  as  a  sales  tool. 

Real  estate  news  will  be  handled  by 
the  editorial  department,  news  like  major 
development  proposal  announcements 
and  residential  reaction.  Dale  says  the 
new  section  is  expected  to  appear  later 
this  week,  although  it  may  be  delayed 
due  to  a  drop  in  real  estate  advertising 
brought  about  by  the  shortage  of  gasoline 
in  the  southern  California  area.  It  was 
supposed  to  appear  a  month  ago,  but  the 
advertising  situation  has  held  up  actual 
production  of  the  new  section. 

Dale  explains  that  the  new  supplement 
will  be  lat^led  as  advertising  and  will  be 
produced  by  writers  within  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  The  editorial  employee 
who  used  to  handle  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  let  go,  according  to  the 
publisher. 

The  number  of  newspapers  nationwide 
going  to  an  advertising  department  con¬ 
trolled  real  estate  section  is  growing.  As¬ 
sociation  members  say  there’s  little  they 
can  do  other  than  to  speak  out  publicly. 

The  issue  has  grown  into  a  full-blown 
controversy.  Members  of  the  association 
fear  that  the  controversy  may  subside 
markedly  when  and  if  people’s  jobs  be¬ 
come  the  bottom  line.  For  now  though, 
many  plan  to  remain  vocal. 
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Dr.  X  source  details 
roles  of  reporters 


By  John  Consoli 

New  York  News  crime  reporter  Wil¬ 
liam  Federici,  in  1%6,  turned  down  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  same  story  on  the 
mysterious  deaths  at  Riverdell  Hospital 
in  New  Jersey  that  Myron  Farber  of  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  about  a  decade 
later. 

Farber’s  investigation  and  subsequent 
articles  led  to  the  reopening  of  the  case 
by  the  Bergen  County  Prosecutor’s  Of¬ 
fice  and  to  the  indictment  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jascalevich. 

Jascalevich  was  acquitted  last  fall,  but 
not  before  Farber  had  been  jailed  for  a 
total  of  40  days  for  refusing  to  turn  over 
his  notes  or  name  his  sources  in  the  case. 

Details  of  the  effort  to  recruit  Federici 
to  investigate  the  mysterious  deaths  and 
of  Farber’s  subsequent  investigation 
some  9  years  later  are  revealed  in  a  book 
by  attorney  Matthew  Lifflander  entitled: 
Final  Treatment:  The  File  on  Dr.  X. 
(W.W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

Lifflander,  a  personal  friend  of  River¬ 
dell  Hospital  physician  Dr.  Allan  Lans, 
became  involved  in  the  case  in  1966 
when  Lans  contacted  him  and  told  him, 
“Matt,  someone  is  killing  my  patients.’’ 

In  the  book,  Lifflander  details  how  he 
and  Dr.  Lans  worked  in  1966  to  get  the 
Bergen  County  Prosecutor’s  office  to 
look  into  the  deaths  and  how  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  later  cast  aside  until 
Farber  began  his  digging  in  1975. 

Lifflander  tells  how  he  was  in  contact 
with  Farber  on  almost  a  daily  basis  for 
several  months,  while  the  Times  reporter 
worked  on  new  angles  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

After  detailing  the  mysterious  deaths, 
including  that  of  a  4-year-old  girl  who  had 
undergone  a  routine  appendectomy, 
Lifflander  points  out  the  apathy  of  hospi¬ 
tal’s  directors  and  how  he  came  up  with 
an  alternate  idea. 

“The  idea  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  a 
good  newspaperman,  an  experienced  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  who  could  be  trusted 
to  work  quietly,  motivated  by  the  reward 
of  a  good  story,  occurred  to  me  ...  ’’ 
Lifflander  said. 

He  went  to  a  friend,  Paul  Buiar,  a 
former  Associated  Press  reporter. 

“He  suggested  that  the  best  man 
would  be  Bill  Federici  of  the  New  York 
News,  who  in  Buiar’s  view  was  the  most 
knowledgeable  crime  reporter  in  New 
York,  if  not  the  country,’’  Lifflander 
said. 

Buiar  set  up  a  meeting  between 
Lifflander  and  Federici  at  the  bar  of  the 
Tudor  Hotel. 

“One  of  Buiar’s  special  talents  is  to 
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know  where  everyone  likes  to  eat  or 
drink,’’  Lifflander  said.  “So  to  be  sure 
that  Federici  would  accept  the  invitation, 
he  picked  the  bar  of  the  Tudor  Hotel, 
only  a  half  block  from  the  News  offices. 
Federici  took  the  bait,  and  my  hopes 
grew.’’ 

Lifflander  summarized  the  story  for 
Federici,  but  was  told  by  the  crime  re¬ 
porter  that  he  was  too  busy  to  spend  his 
time  “doing  spade  work  on  something 
that  seemed  more  like  fantasy  than 
fact.’’ 

In  retrospect,  Lifflander  wrote,  “I 
think  he  was  humoring  us.’’ 

Federici  put  Lifflander  in  touch  with  a 
detective  he  knew  in  the  New  York  City 
police  department  who  would  be  willing 
to  work  on  the  case  on  his  own  time. 

“If  anyone  can  get  what  you  need  here 
it’s  this  guy,’’  Federici  told  Lifflander. 
The  detective  gathered  some  background 
information  on  Jascalevich,  but  little 
else. 

Dr.  Lans  believed  that  Dr.  Jascalevich 
had  killed  the  patients  with  a  muscle  re¬ 
laxant  drug  called  curare.  Lifflander  con¬ 
tacted  Dr.  Milton  Halpem,  New  York 
City  Medical  Examiner,  and  aroused  his 
interest  in  the  case. 

Jascalevich,  meanwhile,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  Prosecutor’s  office.  He 
said  the  curare  found  in  his  locker  was 
used  only  for  experiments  on  dogs. 

Lifflander  later  obtained  a  copy  of  Jas- 
calevich’s  statements  from  then  Bergen 
County  FYosecutor  Guy  Calissi.  (He  later 
provided  Farber  with  this  information.) 

Nothing  happened  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  put  on  the  back  burner  until 
1975. 

In  August  of  1975,  Farber  contacted 
Lifflander  and  said,  “This  is  Myron 
Farber  of  the  New  York  Times.  Are  you 
the  same  Matthew  Lifflander  that  had 
some  correspondence  with  the  Bergen 
County  Prosecutor  in  1966?’’ 

Farber  told  Lifflander  he  was  working 
on  the  Riverdell  story  and  wanted  to 
know  what  the  attorney’s  connection 
was. 

Lifflander  said  his  spirits  lifted.  “I  had 
always  believed  that  the  most  likely  way 
for  the  case  to  ever  be  reexamined  would 
be  if  a  good  newspaperman,  backed  by 
all  the  resources  of  an  important  paper, 
would  commit  the  time  necessary  to  fol¬ 
low  every  lead  and  develop  every  clue.’’ 

Farber  met  Lifflander  for  dinner  about 
a  half  hour  after  first  speaking  to  him  on 
the  phone. 

“Farber  .  .  .  looked  like  he  had  been 
typecast  to  play  the  role  of  an  ace  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter,’’  Lifflander  wrote. 
“Very  short  and  bearded,  with  dashing 
bright  eyes  in  an  intelligent  face,  he  was 


in  appropriate  costume — a  fully  buttoned 
up  trenchcoat.  He  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
his  job  immensely.’’ 

Farber  told  Lifflander  about  how  a 
woman  had  come  to  the  Times  a  few 
months  before  and  told  people  at  the 
paper  about  the  strange  deaths  at  “an 
unnamed  hospital’’  in  New  Jersey.  (Al¬ 
though  he  doesn’t  identify  her  in  the 
book,  the  woman’s  name  is  Eileen  Mil¬ 
ling,  a  New  York  City  public  relations 
person.) 

“Her  apparent  motive,”  Lifflander 
wrote,  “was  to  get  the  Times  people  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  her  investigate  this 
affair,  and  in  exchange  for  their  doing  so, 
she  was  offering  them  the  inside  track  on 
the  news  story  and  credit  in  a  book  that 
she  wanted  to  write  on  the  subject.” 

Farber  told  Lifflander  the  woman  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  the  precise  details  about 
names  and  places  until  she  had  some 
commitment  for  mutual  cooperation. 
Farber  told  Lifflander  he  made  no  deal 
with  the  woman,  but  instead  contacted  a 
source  at  the  New  York  Medical 
Examiner’s  Office,  who  recalled  the 
case. 

“Farber  and  the  New  York  Times  thus 
identified  the  pertinent  facts  without  re¬ 
lying  on  their  original  informer  or  having 
to  make  any  deal  with  her,  enabling  them 
subsequently  to  cut  her  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,”  Lifflander  said. 

Lifflander  describes  Farber  as  a 
“working  Walter  Mitty.”  He  “knew 
when  to  lower  his  voice  for  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect,  when  to  look  furtive,  and  when  to 
say  nothing  in  order  to  imply  some¬ 
thing.” 

Lifflander  and  Farber  discussed  the 
1966  testimony  of  Dr,  Jascalevich  and 
Lifflander  offered  to  provide  Farber  with 
a  copy. 

The  next  morning,  Lifflander  handed 
Farber  his  “fat,  red  file”  on  the  case 
labeled  “Dr.  X.”  Farber  promised  he 
would  copy  what  he  needed  and  return 
the  file  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

“During  the  next  few  months,  Myron 
Farber  became  an  important  part  of  my 
life,”  Lifflander  wrote.  “Hardly  a  day 
went  by  when  we  didn’t  talk,  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
night. 

“My  role  was  to  answer  his  questions 
to  the  extent  that  I  could,  to  be  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  ideas  and  reactions  to  new 
information  as  he  developed  it  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  make  suggestions,”  Lifflan¬ 
der  said. 

In  the  book  he  praises  Farber’s  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“Farber  proceeded  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  manner  and  deserves  both 
credit  and  responsibility  for  causing  the 
prosecutor’s  office  to  reopen  its  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

Lifflander  details  some  of  Farber’s 
investigation — how  he  began  to  check 
out  Jascalevich’s  alibi  for  having  curare 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Book  on  Dr.  X 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

in  his  hospital  locker  when  authorities 
opened  it  in  1%6. 

He  tells  of  how  Farber  traced  the 
former  custodian  of  an  animal  lab  where 
Jascalevich  said  he  conducted  his  exper¬ 
iments.  He  tells  of  how  Farber  visited 
this  man  in  small  South  Carolina  town 
and  how  he  obtained  a  sworn  statement 
that  put  some  holes  in  Jascalevich’s  alibi. 
The  statement  was  among  the  items 
Farber  refused  to  produce  during  the 
Jascalevich  trial. 

Lifflander  also  arranged  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Farber  and  Dr.  Lans.  He  also  told 
of  how  Farber  “kindled”  the  interest  of 
New  York  City  Medical  Examiner  Dr. 
Michael  Baden  in  the  case  and  how 
Farber  told  Bergen  County  Prosecutor 
Joseph  Woodcock  about  the  information 
he  obtained  from  some  of  his  sources. 

“Myron  Farber  told  me  he  was  in  con¬ 
stant  conversation  with  Prosecutor 
Joseph  Woodcock  and  through  Farber  I 
learned  that  the  Prosecutor’s  office  was 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  pending  au¬ 
topsies  before  proceeding  any  further 
with  its  investigation,”  Lifflander  said. 

Although  praising  Farber  in  his  role  as 
investigator,  Lifflander  is  critical  of 
Farber  for  not  being  more  open  on  the 
witness  stand.  He  implies  that  Farber’s 
reluctance  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  his 
investigation  may  have  helped  Jas¬ 
calevich  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury. 

“At  the  very  least  (Jascalevich  de¬ 
fense  attorney  Raymond)  Brown  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  a  picture  for  the  jurors 
of  the  bearded  Times  reporter  refusing  to 
cooperate  and  thus  appearing  to  be  con¬ 
cealing  something,”  Lifflander  wrote. 

“Farber’s  repeated  refusal  to  answer 
Brown’s  questions  when  he  testified  at 
the  trial  no  doubt  served  Brown’s  in¬ 
terest  by  leaving  the  jurors  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  bearded  reporter,  ac¬ 
cused  by  Brown  of  being  a  conspirator 
against  his  client,  did  have  something  to 
hide  because  he  was  refusing  to  respond 
to  legitimate  questions,”  Lifflander  said. 

Lifflander,  in  the  book,  indicates  that 
he  is  puzzled  as  to  why  Farber  protected 
him  as  the  source  who  gave  him  a  copy 
of  Jascalevich’s  1966  testimony.  Lifflan- 
der  said  his  name  came  up  in  pretrial 
discovery  and  was  known  to  both  the 
Assistant  Prosecutor  in  the  case,  Sybil 
Moses,  and  to  Jascalevich  attorney 
Brown.  He  said  he  never  asked  to  be 
protected  as  a  source. 

Lifflander  also  takes  the  position  that 
Farber’s  activities  “became  an  adjunct 
to  the  Prosecutor’s,  thus  removing  him 
from  whatever  protection  the  press 
would  normally  be  entitled  to.” 

In  three  reviews  of  the  book  thus  far, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reviewer,  Robert 
Kirsch,  and  Newsday’s  Ken  Gross 
praise  the  book,  while  the  New  York 
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Times  reviewer,  Nora  Ephron,  is  critical 
of  it. 

Kirsch  calls  it  “one  of  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  mysteries  I  have  ever  read.”  Gross, 
who  covered  the  case,  calls  it  a  “heroic 
piece  of  work.”  Ephron,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Watergate  reporter  Carl  Bernstein, 
rips  the  book  apart.  She  labels  Lifflander 
“an  extremely  peripheral  character”  and 
writes  that  “he  has  no  idea  that  his  own 
point  of  view  is  virtually  irrelevant.” 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Lifflander 
is  somewhat  more  than  a  peripheral 
character  and  his  closeness  to  the  case 
qualifies  him  to  write  a  book  about  it. 

In  response  to  the  Times’  review  of  his 
book,  Lifflander  sent  a  letter  to  Book 
Review  Section  editor  Harvey  Shapiro. 
The  letter  in  part  read:  “Ms.  Ephron 
says  that  my  view  is  virtually  irrelevant 
because  I  was  only  peripheral  to  the 
story.  I  never  pretended  to  be  otherwise. 
My  limited  involvement  merely  provides 
a  perspective.  Since  when  must  an  au¬ 
thor  be  a  participant?  Was  Truman  Ca¬ 
pote  even  peripheral  to  In  Cold  BloodT' 

Lifflander  also  states,  “When  I  wrote 
about  the  Farber  case,  I  knew  I  was  risk¬ 
ing  retribution  from  those  elements  of 
the  press  which  Mr.  Ephron  has  obvi¬ 
ously  decided  to  represent  ...” 

“Ms.  Ephron  .  .  .  understandably  is 
not  very  happy  about  what  happened  to 
Farber,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  discredit 
me  or  my  work.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  pur¬ 
chased  rights  to  the  book  and  plans  to 
begin  running  it  this  summer. 

Carrier  are  paid 
mileage  allowance 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Ra.)  Times  and 
Independent  have  started  paying 
carrier-staffers  20  for  each  mile  they 
drive  on  their  routes,  according  to  circu¬ 
lation  director  Dave  Fluker.  Mileage 
payment,  brought  on  by  soaring  gasoline 
prices,  is  retroactive  to  April  1. 

Mileage  on  each  carrier’s  route  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  newspapers.  The  total 
mileage  for  which  the  carrier  is  compen¬ 
sated  includes  the  distance  driven  from 
the  time  newspapers  are  picked  up  to  the 
last  delivery  point,  plus  an  additional 
20%  added  by  the  newspapers  to  cover 
extra  driving  that  the  carrier  may  have  to 
do  to  make  collections. 

Checks  for  the  mileage  reimbursement 
are  issued  to  carriers  once  a  month. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  other  newspaper 
in  America  that  gives  carriers  mileage,” 
Fluker  said.  “But  carriers’  expenses  are 
really  multiplying.” 

PR  manager  named 

Lori  Gruenwald,  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor  for  Campbell-Ewald, 
was  appointed  manager  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp. 


CNA  to  insure 
media  firms  for 
iibei,  slander 

CNA  Insurance  has  begun  a  national 
program  to  write  libel  and  slander  in¬ 
surance  for  companies  in  publishing  and 
broadcasting. 

More  than  a  dozen  large,  national 
companies  in  the  communications  field 
already  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  CNA  program,  according  to  Richard 
A.  Duer,  account  executive  for  CNA’s 
Associated  Property  and  Casualty  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Underwriting  and  pricing  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  under  the  direction  of  Media/ 
Professional  Insurance,  Inc.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Duer  pointed  out  that,  under  the  pro¬ 
gram,  policyholders  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  their  own  counsel  and  settle  their 
own  claims.  “Publishers  and  broadcas¬ 
ters  are  justifiably  protective  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights,”  he  said. 
“Sometimes  they  harbor  the  concern 
that  their  insurance  company  may  pres¬ 
sure  them  into  a  settlement  which  they 
oppose  on  constitutional  grounds.  This 
program  is  set  up  to  allay  that  concern. 

“That  means,”  he  emphasized,  “that 
our  insured  is  completely  free  to  defend 
itself  as  it  sees  flt.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  full  access  to  the  specialized  exper¬ 
tise  of  Media/Professional  Insurance  in 
planning  its  strategy  or  in  obtaining  the 
best  libel  attorneys  available  in  particular 
localities.  And  this  expertise  is  available 
as  part  of  the  CNA  program,  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  insured.” 

William  Bauer,  vicepresident  of 
Media/Professional  Insurance,  said  his 
firm  was  “pleased  to  be  associated  with 
CNA  because  it  is  a  major  carrier, 
licensed  in  every  state,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  a  leading  insurer  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  accounts. 

“There  are  only  a  handful  of  insurers 
active  in  the  slander  and  libel  area,  and 
most  of  these  are  smaller  carriers,” 
Bauer  continued.  “It  was  our  belief  that 
CNA  offered  the  capacity  and  flexibility 
necessary  to  succeed  and  grow  in  this 
field.” 

In  addition  to  libel  and  slander,  the 
CNA  policy  covers  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  infringement,  piracy,  and 
plagarism.  Coverage  for  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  is  included  in  the  policies. 

Liability  limits  range  from  $1()0,(X)0  to 
$5  million.  Deductibles  apply  to  loss  and 
may  include  legal  and  investigative  ex¬ 
penses.  The  range  of  deductibles  is  from 
$2,500  to  $250,000. 

CNA  Insurance  is  a  multi-line  carrier 
headquartered  in  Chicago.  It  is  the 
largest  component  of  CNA  Financial 
Corp.,  which  has  assets  of  $6.7  billipn 
and  had  net  income  in  1978  of  $21().7 
million. 
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help  you. 


This  year,  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  celebrates  its  150th 
year  of  commitment  to  quality 
careers.  Students  who  earn  a  B.S. 
degree  at  RIT  are  well-equipped  to 
meet  the  many  challenges  facing 
the  newspaper  industry.  Each 
graduate,  therefore,  is  one  more 
reason  for  us  at  Rockwell-Goss  — 
and  you  who  are  also  committed  to 
our  industry  —  to  look  to  the  future 
with  optimism.  As  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  newspaper 


We  read  you. 
WtfreRockwell-Uoss. 

presses,  we  have  supported  RIT 
with  substantial  donations  of 
systems  and  equipment  —  and 
we’ll  continue  to  do  so.  We’re 
helping  them  help  you  because  our 
interest  in  newspapering  doesn’t 
end  with  the  production  of  press 
equipment.  It  encompasses 
anything  and  everything  that 


affects  the  newspaper  industry. 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 


^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Court  reinstates 
lawsuit  against 
stock  columnist 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  reinstated  a 
lawsuit  charging  former  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  financial  columnist 
Alex  Campbell  with  purposefully  using 
his  column  to  elevate  the  price  of  stock 
in  ASI  Company,  a  small  west  coast 
firm,  for  his  own  benefit. 

The  suit,  filed  by  a  pair  of  California 
businessmen,  whose  firm  merged  with 
ASI  while  the  market  price  of  its  stock 
was  temporarily  inflated  (allegedly  due 
to  Campbell’s  column),  was  dismissed  in 
1975  by  a  federal  judge  who  saw  no  di¬ 
rect  conflict  between  Campbell's  actions 
and  securities  laws. 

In  a  two  to  one  decision,  the  three- 
judge  appeals  court  recently  reversed  the 
lower  court  dismissal  and  ordered  a  re¬ 
trial  based  on  the  opinion  that  Campbell 
should  have  revealed  his  interests  in  the 
firm  and  his  profit-making  intentions  to 
his  readers.  They  found  that  Campbell 
was  in  the  same  position  as  a  corporate 
insider,  who,  based  on  non-public  in¬ 
formation,  invests  in  a  firm  with  in¬ 
tentions  of  making  a  windfall  profit. 

In  a  footnote,  the  court  stated,  “A  fi¬ 


nancial  columnist  who  trades  with 
knowledge  that  a  favorable  article  about 
a  particular  company  is  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  is  in  the  position  of  a  ‘quasi¬ 
insider.’  ” 

Said  the  majority  ruling,  “There  is  no 
claim  that  Campbell  was  a  knowing  party 
to  any  fraud  by  ASI,  but  Campbell  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  independent  research  before 
publishing  his  story.  Campbell  also  pur¬ 
chased  directly  from  ASI  5,000  shares  of 
its  stock.  While  the  bid  price  of  the  ASI 
stock  on  the  day  of  the  purchase  was 
$3%,  Campbell  paid  only  $2  per  share.’’ 

Campbell  bought  the  stock  on  June  2, 
1969.  His  column  ran  two  days  later.  On 
June  5,  Campbell  allegedly  unloaded 
2,000  of  the  5,000  shares,  recouping  his 
entire  original  investment  and  retaining 
3,000  shares  for  future  profit. 

The  stock  shot  up  after  Campbell’s 
column  ran.  An  expert  witness  who  tes¬ 
tified  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  said  the 
market  price  of  the  stock  would  not  have 
exceeded  $3.25  per  share  before  June  10. 
The  average  closing  price  bid  between 
June  3  and  9  was  actually  $4.35  per 
share.  The  plaintiffs,  who  effected  the 
merger  (which  was  agreed  to  before 
Campbell  entered  the  picture)  on  June 
10,  contend  that  Campbell’s  column  in¬ 
flated  the  market  and  left  them  with  less 
stock  then  they  would  have  received  if 
the  five-day  average  price  that  the 
merger  was  based  on  had  occurred  in  a 
free  market. 


According  to  a  footnote  in  the  appeals 
court  decision,  Campbell  had  bought 
stock  in  21  companies  shortly  before  his 
columns  were  about  to  run.  In  almost 
every  case,  he  sold  on  the  short-swing 
for  profit.  Additionally,  Campbell  had  a 
financial  interest  in  the  California  Finan¬ 
cial  Journal,  a  weekly  business  oriented 
publication,  and  on  July  1,  1969,  the 
same  ASI  column  that  had  run  in  the 
Herald  Examiner  ran  as  an  ad. 

Said  the  court,  “Had  Campbell’s  story 
objectively  reported  an  undisputed  fact 
or  news  event,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit  or  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  dividend,  his  ownership  of  ASI 
stock  might  not  have  been  significant  in 
reasonable  investors’  minds.  But  given 
the  columns’  style  and  tone,  with  its 
glowing  praise  of  ASI  and  conclusion 
that  the  firm  was  a  worthy  investment 
despite  its  risks,  the  effect  of  Campbell’s 
stock  ownership  on  his  objectivity  would 
be  important  to  his  readers.  We  con¬ 
clude,  therefore,  that  the  omitted  facts 
alleged  as  violations  were  material.  Un¬ 
less  some  doctrine  limits  Campbell’s 
duty  to  disclose  the  facts,  he  must  be 
held  liable  for  intentionally  withholding 
them.’’ 

Wixon  Stevens,  Campbell’s  attorney, 
told  E«&P  last  week  that  he  expected  the 
issue  to  take  on  a  different  light  once  a 
full  trial  is  held.  He  contends,  as  does  the 
dissenting  appeals  court  opinion,  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  agreed  to  the  merger  long 
before  Campbell’s  column  ran,  and 
therefore  are  not  in  strong  legal  position 
to  seek  damages.  He  said  the  trial  would 
be  heard  by  the  same  judge  who 
originally  dismissed  the  case,  and  said  he 
could  not  speculate  as  to  when  the  trial 
may  be  scheduled.  Stevens  did  say  he 
planned  to  attempt  to  discredit  testimony 
offered  by  an  expert  witness  concerning 
the  market  prices  of  ASI  shares. 

Campbell  worked  for  the  Herald 
Examiner  for  some  time  after  the  first 
suit  was  dismissed.  He  is  no  longer  writ¬ 
ing  for  that  paper  or  any  other  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  Stevens. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  the  Herald  Examiner,  were  re¬ 
leased  from  liability  in  the  suit  during  the 
first  trial  because,  in  the  courts  opinion, 
neither  had  any  material  knowledge  of 
what  Campbell  was  doing. 


Ad  reps  named 

The  Deadline  Club,  New  York  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  appointed 
Goldstein  «&  Taubkin  as  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  journal  for  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  70th  anniversary  convention.  Robert 
U.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  made  the  announcement  as 
chairman  of  the  convention,  to  be  held 
November  14-18  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 
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‘THE  ADMIRALS  DAUGHTER’’ - k 

SERIALIZATION  BEGINSJUNE17...  ^ 

It  was  an  almost  unbelievable  truth-is- 
stranger-than-fiction  story  when  it  hit 
the  papers  four  years  ago. 

Victoria  Fyodorova,  a  young,  bean¬ 
ie  tiful  actress  leaves  the  Soviet  Union- 
determined  to  find  the  American 
father  she  had  never  known.  A  naval 
attache  in  Moscow  during  the  war, 
his  affair  with  Victoria’s  mother 
(herself  a  famous  film  star) 
produced  the  child— but  he  was 
expelled  from  Russia  before  she  was 
born.  Finally,  years  later,  the  love  child 
was  reunited  with  her  father,  retired  Admiral  Jackson 
Tate,  at  his  Florida  home. 

Her  long-held  fantasy  had  become  reality! 

If  this  were  the  only  story  told  in  “The  Admiral’s  Daughter,” 
it  would  be  unforgettable  reading.  But  there  is  much  more  in 
this  book  of  endless  surprises.  It  tells  of  the  NKVD’s  pursuit  of 
Victoria’s  mother,  Zoya;  of  the  eight  years  she  spent  in  one  of 
the  most  brutal  of  the  Stalinist  prison  camps;  of  Victoria’s  reun¬ 
ion  with  her  mother;  of  the  start  of  “Vikka’s”  own  acting  career. 

“The  Admiral’s  Daughter’’  is  a  fascinating  panorama  of  life 
in  Russia  during  the  Stalin-Khrushchev  years,  with  a  startling 
denouement  in  America.  Our  exclusive  five-part  series  from 
“The  Admiral’s  Daughter’’  is  available  with  photos. 

FOR  SYNDICATION  DETAILS,  call  Special  Features  collect:  (212)  972-1070 
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FUNTABIUTY 


We  work  out  the  problems  in  the  lab 
so  you  don’t  have  any  on  press. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETTROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE 
MEXICO  CITY  .  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  .  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEWLY  ELECTED — Left  to  right,  the  new  officers  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Man¬ 
agement  Association:  Lee  Dolan,  Dick  Miller,  Kitty  Kasemeyerand  Ramsey  Altman. 


Gas  shortages  worry 
purchasing  managers 


Newspaper  purchasing  managers,  at 
their  annual  conference  in  Minneapolis 
(May  20-24),  expressed  concern  regard¬ 
ing  the  shortage  of  and  the  possibility  of 
gasoline  rationing  and  it's  effect  on  news¬ 
paper  operations. 

in  a  survey  taken  at  the  conference,  the 
average  supply  of  gasoline  on  hand 
ranged  from  one  to  four  weeks  with  869f 
reporting  storage  for  the  truck  fleet  and 
76%  having  gasoline  on  hand  for  company 
automobilies. 

In  an  attempt  to  insure  enough  fuel  for 
complete  newspaper  operations,  if  alloca¬ 
tions  can  be  increased,  58%  have  consid¬ 
ered  or  are  installing  additional  storage 
tanks. 

18%  said  they  rely  exclusively  on  ser¬ 
vice  stations  for  fuel,  but  44%  have  more 
than  one  source  of  supply.  36%  replying 
have  a  written  guarantee  with  their 
suppliers  for  monthly  allocations,  and  to 
date,  42%  have  contacted  a  government 
agency  to  request  increased  allocations. 

In  attempts  to  conserve  fuel  and  to 
insure  continued  operations,  30%  are 
using  or  considering  switching  to  diesel 
fuel,  12%  to  natural  gas,  and  12%  to  pro¬ 
pane. 

Only  14%  of  those  surveyed  indicated 
they  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  vol¬ 
ume  of  fuel  usage  in  recent  months. 

The  Newspaper  Purchasing  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  is  an  association  of 
newspaper  purchasing  managers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 

Richard  N.  Miller,  purchasing  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Union-Trihnne,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Pur- 
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RECIPIENTS  of  the  Tom  Corcoran 
award,  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association,  were  Warren 
L.  Swartz  (left)  and  George  L.  Quinn. 
Swartz  is  administrative  assistant  and 
treasurer  of  Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc. 
where  he  has  been  employed  for  32 
years.  Quinn  is  general  services  director 
of  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

where  he  has  worked  since  1943. 

chasing  Management  Association  at  the 
annual  conference. 

Miller  has  worked  for  the  Copley  San 
Diego  newspapers  for  over  30  years,  the 
last  eleven  as  purchasing  manager.  Prior 
to  his  purchasing  duties  he  was  manager 
of  the  advertising  service  department. 


Leo  A.  Dolan  CPM,  Assistant  Manager 
of  Procurement,  Building  and  Safety  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  elected  first 
vicepresident. 

Catharine  Kasemeyer,  purchasing 
agent  at  The  A.S.  Abell  Company,  in 
Baltimore  was  elected  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

E.  Ramsey  Altman,  Jr.,  purchasing  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Atlanta  Newspapers  was 
elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

State  press  group 
to  lose  key  people 

William  C.  Lassiter,  general  counsel 
for  the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  resigning  as  legislative  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  association  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  Lassiter  has  been  lobbying 
for  NCPA  since  1937. 

At  the  same  time,  NCPA  secretary 
Herbert  O’Keef  has  reminded  the  board 
that  he  will  serve  as  long  as  needed,  but 
he  is  interested  in  his  successor  being 
chosen  as  soon  as  possible.  O’Keef,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  Raleigh  Times,  took  the 
post  after  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Harper,  recently. 

James  H.  Parker,  president  of  NCPA 
and  publisher  of  Sampson  Independent, 
said  it  might  become  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  jobs  into  one,  following 
other  press  associations,  where  an  attor¬ 
ney  serves  as  general  counsel  and  sec¬ 
retary. 

A  committee  to  study  the  long-range 
future  of  the  press  association  has  been 
appointed  by  Parker.  The  committee  is 
expected  to  report  to  the  NCPA  at  its 
July  12-14  meeting  on  its  preliminary 
studies. 

Galveston  Daily  News 
sells  free  ad  space 

The  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  is  a 
paper  of  30,000  circulation.  The  large 
agencies  tend  to  buy  the  metropolitan 
papers  only  and  think  they  are  reaching 
the  smaller  surrounding  markets  also. 

In  order  to  get  the  attention  of  these 
agencies  and  show  them  that  they  do  not 
reach  this  market  when  they  place  an  ad 
in  the  Houston  Post  or  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  the  News  made  the  following 
“FREE  OFFER”  to  them. 

“To  show  your  client  the  benefit  of 
advertising  in  the  Galveston  Daily  News 
we  will  duplicate  your  Houston  Post  or 
Houston  Chronicle  schedule  for  June 
and  July  AT  ABSOLUTELY  NO 
CHARGE,  ”  the  News  said  in  a  mailgram 
that  was  sent,  on  May  1,  followed  by  a 
letter  and  brochures  on  May  3. 

These  were  sent  to  the  eighteen  agen¬ 
cies  handling  the  eighteen  major  airlines. 

Of  these  18  agencies,  9  accepted  the 
offer  and  the  insertion  orders  are  coming 
in. 
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DOESN’T  HWE  A  PUWER 
ONSUMNK 

5  -YEAR  SUNDAY  ORCULATION* 

CIRCULATION 
350,000 

345,000 
340,000 
335,000 
330,000 
325,000 
320,000 
315,000 
310,000 
305,000 
300,000 
295,000 

255,000 
250,000 
245,000 
240,000 
235,000 
230,000 


THE  SEATTIE  TIMES 

FIRST  IN  GRCULAnON.  7  DAYS  AWSC 


•Based  on  ABC  Publishers'  Statements  for  6  months  ending  March  31, 1979. 


Billy  Martin  settles 
with  Reno  sportswriter 


Reno  sportswriter  Ray  Hagar  received 
a  public  apology  last  week  from  former 
New  York  Yankee  manager  Billy  Martin, 
who  struck  Hagar  last  fall  when  the 
reporter  refused  to  show  him  his  notes. 

In  addition  to  the  apology,  Hagar  also 
received  $7,500  as  part  of  the  settlement. 
Criminal  assault  charges  against  Martin 
were  also  dropped  along  with  Hagar’ s 
civil  suit. 

Martin  flew  to  Reno  where  he  shook 
hands  with  Hagar  and  in  the  presence  of 
reporters  said,  “I’m  very  sorry  that  I  hit 
Ray.’’ 

Hagar  then  said,  “I’m  glad  this  thing  is 
completed.  I  felt  Billy’s  apology  was  suf¬ 
ficient.’’  Hagar  writes  for  the  Reno 
Nevada  State  Journal  and  Gazette. 

Hagar  said  that  he  was  not  intimidated 
into  making  the  settlement.  “In  fact,’’  he 
said,  “maybe  it  was  more  the  other  way 
around.  Some  people  advised  me  that  I 
should  have  gone  through  with  the  court 
action.’’ 

Hagar  said  his  main  contention  was 
that  he  wanted  an  apology  from  Martin. 
“I  got  it,’’  he  said.  “I  feel  better  about 
him  now  than  I  did.’’ 

Martin  wished  Hagar  “a  lot  of  luck  as  a 
sportswriter’’  and  Hagar  wished  Martin 


“the  best  of  luck  in  his  dealings  with 
George  Steinbrenner.’’ 

Steinbrenner  is  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  Yankees  who  said  that  the  only  way 
Martin  would  return  as  manager  of  the 
Yankees  in  1980  was  if  Martin  was  vindi¬ 
cated  in  court.  Steinbrenner  said  he 
would  consider  an  out  of  court  settlement 
an  admission  of  guilt  on  Martin’s  part. 
Now  the  sports  world  is  waiting  to  see 
what  Steinbrenner’s  next  move  is. 

The  settlement  itself  was  handled  very 
carefully  by  Martin’s  attorneys,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  preserve  Martin’s  future  with  the 
Yankees. 

For  example,  Martin’s  statement  that 
he  was  sorry  he  hit  Hagar,  was  said  by  his 
attorneys  not  to  be  an  apology. 

“We  want  to  get  off  that  word, 
apologize,’’  said  Eddie  Sapir,  one  of  Mar¬ 
tin’s  attorneys.  “Its  a  semantic  thing. 
Billy  and  Ray  had  a  nice  talk.  Both  are 
sorry  it  happened.’’ 

Hagar,  however,  labeled  it  an  apology 
and  to  anyone  who  witnessed  it  on  tv 
news  broadcasts,  it  was  clearly  an  apol¬ 
ogy. 

As  for  the  $7,500  Hagar  will  receive — 
this  money  will  be  paid  to  him  not  by 
Martin  but  by  the  Reno  Big  Horns,  a  team 


in  the  Western  Basketball  Association. 

Martin,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Big 
Homs’  coach,  had  made  an  appearance  at 
one  of  the  team’s  games  that  night,  prior 
to  getting  into  the  tussle  with  Hagar. 

“My  lawyer  told  me  that  the  Big  Horns 
put  up  the  money,’’  Hagar  said.  “It  prob¬ 
ably  came  from  Bill  Meyers,  their  princi¬ 
ple  owner,  a  wealthy  real-estate  man  in 
Reno.’’ 

The  incident  between  Hagar  and  Mar¬ 
tin  took  place  in  a  bar  at  the  Centennial 
coliseum  in  Reno  on  November  10.  Hagar 
was  interviewing  Martin  during  halftime 
of  the  basketball  game. 

A  dispute  arose  and  Martin  said  he 
wanted  to  see  Hagar’ s  notes.  The  report¬ 
er  refused  and  held  the  notes  behind  his 
back.  Martin  tried  to  get  the  notes  and 
then  stmck  Hagar,  cutting  the  reporter  in 
the  area  of  his  eye,  cutting  his  lip  and 
chipping  some  teeth. 

At  the  time,  Mdrtin  said  Hagar  pro¬ 
voked  him  by  sticking  out  his  chest  and 
saying  he  could  “whip’’  him. 

Freelance  directory 

More  than  500  freelance  writers  are 
described  in  the  1979  membership  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  Authors.  The  200-page  direc¬ 
tory  is  available  for  $35  from  the  ASJA 
office  at  1501  Broadway,  Suite  1907, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


a  way  with 
worda 


We  have  many  ways  with  words.  All 
of  them  inside  this  new  DELTA  7300 
16-bit  microcomputer  display  termi¬ 
nal.  It’s  an  advanced  text  process-  \ 
ing  terminal  that  offers  many  I 
unique  features  for  preparing  copy  1 
in  the  newsroom,  remote  bureau  or  ' 
wire  service  office.  And  if  you  spend 
most  of  your  time  in  any  of  these 
places — or  sell  equipment  used  there — 
it  might  pay  you  to  have  a  word  with  us. 
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“CHOW” 

ISNT  ITALIAN  FOR 
“HELLO” 


Even  though  the  words  “Chow”  and  “Ciao”  are  pronounced 
alike,  they  mean  two  entirely  different  things. 

“Chow”  is  a  registered  trademark  used  by  Ralston  Purina  to 
identify  many  of  our  agricultural  and  consumer  products. 
You’ll  find  it  on  a  broad  line  of  foods  and  feeds  for 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  rabbits,  birds,  sheep, 
goats,  pigeons,  monkeys,  fish,  etc.— if  it  neighs  or  bays, 
chatters  or  squeals,  wiggles  or  swims,  we  make  a  Chow® 
brand  product  to  feed  it. 

And  wherever  you  find  the  word  Chow®,  you’ll  also  find  the 
familiar  nine-square  checkerboard  trademark. 

They  go  together  like  the  birds  and  bees. 

Chow®,  the  nine-square  checkerboard,  and  checkerboard 
pattern  are  registered  trademarks  of  Ralston  Purina 
Company.  They  belong  to  us,  just  as  your  own  company 
name  and  identification  are  yours  alone.  It’s  in  both 
our  best  interests  to  keep  it  that  way. 
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4  weekly  sections 
to  cover  local  news 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
in  an  effort  to  expand  coverage  of  local 
news,  will  begin  publication  of  four 
weekly  tabloid  editions  in  September, 
Tom  Wood,  president  of  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  said  June  2. 

The  tabloid  editions,  which  will  be 
called  Extra,  will  cover  Cobb,  DeKalb 
and  north  Fulton  counties  and  the  city  of 
Atlanta.  The  editions  will  be  included 
each  Thursday  in  both  the  Journal  and 
the  Constitution. 

“More  than  30  people  are  being  added 
to  our  news  staff  and  a  similar  number 
have  been  hired  to  service  those  who 
wish  to  advertise  in  these  editions,” 
Wood  said. 

Offices  for  the  Extra  tabloids  will  be 
located  in  areas  they  serve.  “The  offices 
will  be  equipped  to  serve  all  our 
customers — circulation  and  advertising — 
as  well  as  to  gather  and  edit  the  news,” 
Wood  said.  “Through  the  use  of  comput¬ 
er  terminals  and  telecommunications 
equipment,  the  news,  advertising  and 
circulation  employees  in  the  zone  offices 
will  have  access  to  the  same  material  as 
their  counterparts  in  our  main  offices  in 
downtown  Atlanta,”  he  said. 

“We  hope  to  achieve  a  balance  be¬ 


tween  news  and  features  that  will  be  of 
interest  and  importance  to  everyone  in 
the  community,”  said  Wood.  “The 
‘Extra’  editions  will  provide  additional 
coverage  of  local  governments,  schools, 
sports,  recreation  and  leisure  activities.” 

While  the  news  content  will  be  tailored 
for  four  different  “Extra”  editions,  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  purchased  in  any  one  or 
more  of  the  eight  different  geographic 
regions  within  the  total  area  served. 

The  four  editions  will  be  split  into 
three  regions  for  classified  advertising. 

With  the  advent  of  the  “Extra”  edi¬ 
tions  Sept.  6,  the  area  sections  currently 
published  by  the  Journal  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  Wood  said. 

C&W  adds  $4  million 
liquor  ad  account 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  account 
for  Ballantine’s  Scotch,  Liquore  Gal¬ 
liano,  Amaretto  di  Galliano,  Sambuca  di 
Galliano  and  Canadian  Rich  &  Rare 
Whisky. 

Billings  of  the  “21”  Brands  account 
are  approximately  $4  million  annually. 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  handled  the  “21” 
Brands  account  for  14  years  until  1973. 

“We  are  delighted  to  welcome  back  a 
former  client,”  said  C&W  chairman 
Carl  Nichols. 


Six  j-schools 
win  accreditation 

The  number  of  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  with  sequences 
accredited  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  grew  to  80  with 
the  approval  of  six  additional  schools  at 
ACEJ’s  annual  meeting  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently. 

Newly-approved  sequences  are  lo¬ 
cated  at:  Arkansas  State  University, 
Jonesboro  (news-editorial,  general  radio 
and  television);  Ball  State  University, 
Indiana  (news-editorial,  public  rela¬ 
tions);  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Ohio  (news-editorial,  photojournalism, 
public  relations,  broadcast  news);  West¬ 
ern  Kentucky  University  (news- 
editorial,  photojournalism);  New  York 
University  (news-editorial,  broadcast 
news);  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Oshkosh  (news-editorial). 

Programs  reaccredited  by  ACEJ  as  a 
result  of  re-evaluations  during  the  1978- 
79  school  year:  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Northridge:  news-editorial;  Iowa 
State  University:  news-editorial  and 
newly  accredited  sequences  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  broadcast  news;  University  of 
Kansas:  advertising,  news-editorial, 
general  radio  and  television;  University 
of  Nebraska:  advertising,  news-editorial, 
general  radio  and  television  and  newly 
accredited  news-editorial  graduate  pro¬ 
gram;  University  of  Southern  California: 
news-editorial,  public  relations  and 
(new)  broadcast  journalism;  Texas 
Christian  University:  news-editorial; 
Texas  A  &  M  University:  agricultural 
journalism,  news-editorial;  North  Texas 
State  University:  news-editorial. 

Journalism  schools  and  departments 
must  pass  re-evaluation  every  six  years 
in  order  to  maintain  ACEJ-accredited 
status.  The  total  number  of  accredited 
sequences  in  the  80  schools  is  now  175. 

Caracas  daily  buys 
Lithomatic  II  units 

El  Universal  of  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
has  ordered  from  Wood  Industries  new 
Wood-Hoe  Lithomatic  II  web  offset 
equipment  in  excess  of  $8  million.  The 
paper  will  install  in  1979  the  first  press 
and  the  second  press  is  scheduled  for 
early  1981. 

The  Lithomatic  II  equipment  is  to  be 
installed  in  a  new  facility  and  will  include 
9  units,  a  double  delivery  3:2  folder,  five 
color  couples  and  9  fully  automatic  reels. 

Once  this  press  is  on  edition,  the  Col- 
ormatic  units  presently  in  use  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  press  and  9  Lithomatic 
II  units  equipped  with  5  color  cylinders 
will  be  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
bedplates,  substructure,  reels,  folder  and 
other  major  press  elements  will  be  re¬ 
tained. 
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THE  PROOF  IS 
JN  THE  PROCESSINGL. 

and  Helion  proves  it. 

To  get  the  best  out  of 
your  processor,  you’ve 
got  to  put  the  best  into 
it.  And  Helion  proves  it’s 
the  best  time  after  time. 

That’s  why  many 
major  printers,  type¬ 
setters  and  newspapers 
rely  on  Helion’s 

Stabilization  chemistries  or  Developer- 
Replenishers  whether  they’re  using 
Stabilization  or  RC  Paper,  Rapid  Access 
or  Lith  Film. 

Helion  chemistry  provides  more  production 
per  gallon,  so  it’s  economical,  too. 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest  authorized  Helion  dealer  and 
more  product  information,  contact: 


& 


Tj  HELION  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
7  681  Main  St.,  Belleville,  N.J.  07109 


Dealers  Inquiries  Invited. 
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Company 

presents  five  of  its  18 
award-winning  news  photos  of 1978. 


NPR^,  Sports  Action 
Ohio  News  Photogs  Assn., 
First  Prize 
Sports  Action 
. . .  Ron  Kuntz  . 


NPI^,  Spot  News  Award 


White  House  Press  Photogs, 
First  Prize 
Presidential  Class, 

NPR<\,  General  News  Award 
Deadline  Club, 

Special  Achievement  Plaque 
. . .  Darryl  Heikes 


NPFA, 

Sports  Feature 
. . .  Gary  Angell 


White  House  Press  Photogs, 
Third  Prize 
Presidential  Class 
. . .  Tim  Murphy 


World  Press 
Photo/Holland, 
Spot  News 
. . .  Hans  E.  Wendt 
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RUNS  ON  ALCOHOL — Dean  Lesher,  publisher,  Lesher  Newspapers  (left)  and 
Justin  Robert,  special  projects  director.  Contra  Costa  Times,  are  about  to  test 
drive  the  newspaper's  1963  Valiant  fueled  by  methanol. 


Lesher  paper 
builds  alcohol 
fueled  auto 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times  has 
developed  an  economical  alcohol  burn¬ 
ing  automobile  which  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  from  engineers,  legislators,  and 
community  groups. 

The  Times  told  its  readers  how  it  con¬ 
verted  a  ’63  Plymouth  Valiant  to  use 
methanol  (wood  alcohol)  by  increasing 
its  engine’s  compression  70%  for  op¬ 
timum  efficiency  and  rebuilding  a  second 
hand  carburetor. 

Times  machinist  Bill  Brant  did  most  of 
the  work  redesigning  the  car.  For  guid¬ 
ance  he  followed  manuals  from  the 
1930’s  for  alcohol  consuming  vehicles 
which  were  widely  used  in  petroleum  de¬ 
ficient  areas  as  the  Philippines.  Methanol 
can  be  made  from  any  type  of  organic 
matter.  The  Philippines  used  pineapple 
pulp  and  sugar  cane. 

Begun  15  months  ago,  the  entire  proj¬ 
ect  cost  the  Times  about  $2500. 

“We  wanted  to  prove  an  average  car 
could  be  converted  without  much  cost,’’ 
said  Times  publisher  Dean  Lesher. 
“Somebody  has  to  do  it  that’s  objec¬ 
tive.” 

Justin  Roberts,  special  projects  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Times,  conceived  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  attempting  the  conversion  experi¬ 
ment  and  wrote  the  articles  after  the  car 
had  been  tested  for  over  a  year.  He 
commented,  “I  knew  it  could  be  done.  It 
was  just  a  matter  of  looking  up  the  old 
technology  and  employing  it.  The  in¬ 
vestment  was  small  when  weighed 
against  the  importance  of  the  message. 
Alcohol  as  alternative  energy  is  feasi¬ 
ble.” 

Roberts  broke  into  newspapers  in  1935 
as  a  16  year  old  reporter  for  the  New 
York  ^4irror.  He  got  the  idea  for  the 
methanol  powered  car  while  looking  for 
an  old  photograph  of  himself  when  he  was 
covering  the  Indianapolis  500  for  Acme 
Newspictures. 

“I  remembered  the  Indie  cars  used  al¬ 
cohol,”  he  said,  and  added  that  he  de¬ 
cided  the  paper  should  build  the  car  itself 
because  “state  agencies  are  inefficient 
and  universities  play  the  grant  game  .  .  . 
making  just  enough  progress  to  turn  in 
encouraging  reports.” 

Roberts  believes  that  the  Times’ 
methanol  car  has  made  several 
technological  breakthroughs. 

“It  proves  alcohol  can  be  made  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  driving  economy  of 
gasoline,”  he  stated,  claiming  that  the 
Valiant  gets  20  miles  per  gallon  of  al- 
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cohol  which  “is  close  to  what  it  got  with 
gasoline.” 

The  Times  buys  its  methanol  four 
drums  at  a  time  for  81 0  a  gallon.  Roberts 
contends  that  if  the  paper  were  able  to 
purchase  the  fuel  in  bulk,  the  per  gallon 
cost  could  be  reduced  to  440. 

Another  breakthrough  is  that  the  car 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  deterioration  in 
either  the  fuel  system  or  motor  which 
critics  had  predicted  would  result  from 
using  alcohol.  The  methanol  car  also 
does  not  pollute  the  air. 

“It’s  cleaner  than  any  ’79  car,’’ 
Roberts  proclaimed.  “The  performance 
level  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  a  gasoline 
powered  car.” 

Since  the  stories  on  the  car  appeared, 
the  Times  has  received  “25  to  4()  phone 
calls  a  day”  from  people  interested  in 
having  their  vehicles  converted  to 
methanol.  With  signs  on  both  front  doors 
telling  the  public  it  is  an  “experimental, 
alcohol  powered,  alternative  energy 
car,”  The  Plymouth  also  draws  consid¬ 
erable  comment  whenever  Roberts 
drives  it  anywhere. 

“The  car  has  added  to  the  image  of 
The  Times,”  he  said.  “We’ve  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  we’re  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  our  readers.  It  has 
stimulated  circulation.  No  question 
about  it.” 

Roberts  has  demonstrated  the 
methanol  car  to  engineers  from  The 
California  Department  of  Transportation 
and  participated  in  an  energy  fair  held  on 
The  Sonoma  State  University  campus. 
Soon  he  will  exhibit  the  vehicle  at  an 
international  symposium  on  alternative 
energy  being  conducted  at  Asilomar,  a 
state  run  educational  facility  on  the  Mon¬ 
terrey  Peninsula. 

According  to  Roberts,  the  Times’  ex¬ 
periment  with  methanol  has  prompted 
the  California  legislature  to  fund  its  own 


alcohol  powered  car  project. 

Contra  Costa  County’s  high  school 
students  also  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  paper’s  alternative  energy  au¬ 
tomobile.  Roberts  has  visited  a  number 
of  auto  shop  classes,  and  the  students’ 
responses  have  been  enthusiastic. 

“The  car  has  turned  the  kids  on.  It 
made  them  read  the  newspaper,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “It’s  important  to  educate  these 
young  readers  at  a  level  not  done  in 
school.” 

Concluded  Roberts,  “The  First 
Amendment  carries  responsibilities  as 
well  as  rights.  The  whole  thing  was  done 
on  behalf  of  the  public.  Alternative 
energy  is  in  the  public  domain.” 

Miller  Professorship 
established  at  BIT 

The  Paul  and  Louise  Miller  Distin¬ 
guished  Professorship  in  Newspaper 
Production  Management  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per  Foundation  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology’s  (RIT)  School  of  Printing, 
RIT  officials  announced. 

The  professorship  is  named  for  Paul 
Miller,  a  director  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
and  former  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation,  and  his  wife  Louise. 
It  will  be  held  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Hacker 
who  will  administer  and  teach  in  the 
program  in  addition  to  serving  as  a 
liaison  between  the  newspaper  industry 
and  RIT. 

Dr.  Hacker  has  been  a  professor  and 
coordinator  of  the  School  of  Printing’s 
graduate  program  since  1972.  He  was  a 
Fulbright  professor  from  1976-77  at  the 
University  of  Technology,  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  and  joined  RIT  as  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1961. 
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TOMQCAUMQUE 


Cross-section  of  a  severely  clogged  coronary  artery  of 
monkey  fed  a  high-cholesterol  diet.  Extensive  vessel 
wall  damage  indicates  atherosclerosis. 


Coronary  artery  of  monkey  fed  an  identical  diet,  but 
provided  with  cetaben.  one  of  several  new  compounds 
being  tested  by  heart  researchers  at  Lederle 
Laboratories.  Virtually  no  vessel  wall  damage,  minimal 
atherosclerosis. 
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and  similar  research  to  find 
out  It  takes  enormous 
scientific  resources  and 
financial  commitment,  but 
victory  means  lengthening 
the  lives  of  some  of  the 
850,000  Americans  who  die 
of  heart  disease  every  year. 


Here  at  Lederle,  we  are 
working  to  curtail  the  threat 
of  America’s  most  deadly 
killer,  atherosclerosis.  Based 
on  the  laboratory  results 
pictured  above,  our 
researchers  may  be  a  step 
closer  to  the  treatment  of 
atherosclerosis.  But  will 
cetaben  or  other  test 
compounds  work  in  man  as 
in  monkeys?  Lederle  has  a 
long-term  goal  to  fund  this 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 
A  Division  of 
American  Cyanamid  Co. 
Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


Atherosclerotic  human  artery  clogged  with  fatty  deposits. 

More  Americans  die  of  heart  disease  associated  with 
atherosclerosis  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  will  take 
years  of  laboratory  and  clinical  work  to  determine  if 
cetaben  is  effective  and  safe  for  use  on  humans. 

(For  more  information  on  pharmaceutical  research,  write  for  our  booklet  "Response  to  Human  Health  Needs  ") 
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Open  meetings  law 
passed  in  N.C. 

After  North  Carolina’s  General  As¬ 
sembly  passed  an  open  meetings  law  in 
1977,  its  Supreme  Court  riddled  it  with  a 
crippling  decision.  Now  most  agree  the 
newspaper  industry  here  has  an  im¬ 
proved  law  promoting  better  coverage  of 
public  affairs. 

This  is  the  outlook  for  the  new  and 
much-debated  law  recently  (May  25) 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  state’s 
legislature.  Observers  agree  this  law 
clarifies  what  public  bodies  must  open 
their  meetings  and  how  they  conduct 
them. 

North  Carolina’s  Advisory  Budget 
Commission  and  Council  of  State 
(elected  cabinet  officers)  are  still 
exempted  but  additional  state  bodies 
have  been  opened.  Such  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Trustees 
had  been  accused  of  naming  their  com¬ 
mittees  as  “study  groups’’  and  thus 
exempting  them  from  the  existing  law. 
“This  is  now  prohibited,’’  William  E. 
Lassiter,  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  attorney,  explained. 

Lassiter  noted  that  “symbolic  and 
coded  language’’  is  now  prohibited  at 
open  meetings.  “This  is  something  prac¬ 
ticed  by  some  officials  that  had  confused 
press  coverage  and  public  understand¬ 


ing,’’  he  added. 

Broadcast  media  coverage  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  but  in  crowded  situations  they  can 
be  forced  to  pool  their  coverage.  Also, 
the  media  is  no  longer  required  to  pay 
$10  annual  fees  for  prior  notice  of  special 
meetings. 

Suits  and  injunction  for  violators  are 
continued  in  the  new  law  and  offenders 
are  now  required  to  pay  legal  fees.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  legal  fees,  however,  can  be  im¬ 
posed  on  those  initiating  suits  considered 
“frivolous.” 

Most  involved  seemingly  accept  the 
law  which  becomes  effective  October  I . 
“We  got  many  amendments  we 
wanted,”  Lassiter,  who  directed  the 


lobbying  for  the  bill,  recalled,  “and  we 
got  some  we  didn’t  want.  It  was  a  com¬ 
promise  and  an  improvement.  And  con¬ 
fusing  sections  of  the  previous  law  were 
clarified.” 


Circulation  law 

The  Southern  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  sponsor  a  short  course 
on  circulation  law  at  Daytona  Beach 
Community  College  August  6,  7  and 
8. The  course  will  be  taught  by  L. 
Michael  Zinser,  SCMA  Legal  Counsel, 
who  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  King  & 
Ballow,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Union  representation 
left  undecided 

An  early  May  newsroom  election  at 
the  Passaic-CUfton  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
failed  to  issue  a  clear  mandate  concern¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  104  editorial 
employees  want  a  union  to  bargain  for 
them. 

The  vote,  taken  on  May  10  and  II, 
registered  46  votes  for  Local  8  of  the 
International  Printing  &  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  Union  (Pressmen)  of  New¬ 
ark,  NJ;  44  votes  against  union  rep¬ 
resentation;  and  two  votes  for  Passaic 
Local  178  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  With  101  votes  cast,  no 


clear  majority  was  achieved,  and  the 
issue  was  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Nine  ballots  were  challenged  in  the 
election,  one  by  the  Herald-News  man¬ 
agement  and  eight  by  Local  8.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  outcome  of  the  NLRB  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  challenged  ballots,  the 
election  could  go  either  way  or  may 
mandate  another  vote.  Additionally, 
management  has  filed  a  series  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  election.  The  NLRB  has  not 
disclosed  the  nature  of  those  objections. 

An  NLRB  spokesman  said  a  decision 
on  the  challenged  votes  should  be 
reached  sometime  in  mid-June,  although 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  issue  may 
remain  unresolved  for  several  months. 


DAHLGREN;  . 


the  most  innovative  machine  to 
hit  the  Newsprinting  Industry  in  DECADES 


SYSTEM 


Investigate  how  your  existing  letterpress  equipment  can  be  converted  to  this 
revoiutionary  new  technoiogy  aliowing  your  paper  to  take  advantage  of  — 
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We  asked  Americans: 


'Who  Should  Suffer  from 
Future  Enei^y  Shwta^s?’ 


In  a  recent  poll,  Americans  supported  sharing  energy 
shortages  among  all  groups  of  consumers: 

“Is  it  your  feeling  that  any  cutbacks  that  come  in  the  use 
of  energy  by  the  American  public  should  be  about  equally 
divided  between  all  groups  of  Americans  or  is  it  your 
feeling  that  some  groups  of  the  American  consuming 
public  should  have  to  cut  back  a  good  deal  more  or  less 
than  most  people?” 

Divided  equally  . 65% 

Not  divided  equally  . 28% 

Don’t  know .  7% 

Source:  March  1979  national  probability  sample,  by  telephone,  of  1 ,000 
adults.  Conducted  for  Union  Carbide  by  Roger  Seasonwein  Associates,  Inc. 


A  majority  said 
‘All  of  Us.’ 

A  majority  of  Americans  believe  that 
all  groups  in  our  society  should  share 
the  burdens  of  any  future  energy 
shortages  about  equally.  They  reject 
the  idea  that  some  groups  ought  to  be 
cut  back  more,  or  less,  than  others. 
Apparently,  Americans  have  not  lost 
their  sense  of  fairness  and  shared 
sacrifice  at  a  time  when,  as  was  shown 
in  another  Seasonwein  poll,  50  percent 
felt  that  in  the  next  few  months  we  will 
be  facing  energy  shortages. 

While  these  questions  were  part  of  a 
survey  of  American  attitudes  on 
energy  conservation,  they  shed  light 
on  the  related  questions  of  what  the 
public  feels  is  fair  in  dealing  with 
energy  shortages.  And  in  developing 
public  policies  for  allocating  energy  in 
a  future  shortage,  our  leaders  will  have 
to  consider  public  attitudes  as  well 
as  such  economic  realities  as  the 
importance  of  energy  resources  used 
as  raw  materials,  rather  than  fuel. 

Energy  as  a  building  block. 

Most  Americans  think  of  energy  as  a 
fuel;  as  a  source  of  heat,  light  or 
motion  at  home  and  on  the  job.  But 
energy  materials  such  as  oil  and  gas  are 
also  used  by  companies  like  Union 
Carbide  as  raw  materials — 
feedstocks — for  which  there  are  now 
no  ready  substitutes. 


•  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  provide 
the  basic  building  blocks  for 
products  as  diverse  as  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  plastics,  medicines 
and  fabrics. 

•  In  1976,  over  6  million  American 
jobs  depended  on  petroleum  and 
gas  feedstocks. 

•  The  value  of  the  products  made 
directly  from  these  feedstocks 
was  $20.3  billion  higher,  in  1976, 
than  the  value  of  the  feedstocks 
themselves. 

•  The  petrochemical  industry  is 
one  of  the  few  U.S.  industries  to 
maintain  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade;  in  1976  it  amounted  to 
$4.1  billion. 


Feedstocks — a  small  but 
vital  percentage. 

Only  a  small  part  of  America’s 
enormous  use  of  energy  resources 
goes  for  feedstocks,  but  that  small 
percentage  is  vital. 

•  The  oil  and  gas  used  for  feedstocks 
in  1976equaled  just  4.1  percent 

of  America’s  total  oil  and  gas 
consumption. 

•  Because  there  are  no  ready 
substitutes,  cutting  back  feedstocks 
would  have  more  severe  effects  on 
our  economy  than  cutting  back  other 
uses  of  energy  resources.  Many  jobs 
and  the  availability  of  essential 
products  are  at  stake. 


Where  Union  Carbide 
stands  on  energy  supplies. 

Union  Carbide  now  uses  about  $2 
billion  worth  of  energy  resources  for 
fuel,  power  and  raw  materials  per  year, 
and  we  have  a  proven  commitment  to 
conserving  energy  resources  and  using 
them  wisely.  By  the  end  of  1978,  we’d 
reduced  our  energy  use  per  pound  of 
product  by  more  than  15  percent 
compared  to  1972.  And  we  have 
recently  announced  new  conservation 
goals  that  would  bring  our  1985  energy 
use  level  down  an  additional  15 
percent,  compared  to  1972. 

Union  Carbide  supports  public 
policies,  including  the  use  of  market 
prices,  that  would  encourage  domestic 
energy  production  and  conservation. 
We  support  policies  for  dealing  with 
shortages  that  would  share  the  burden 
equitably  and  that  would  recognize 
that  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
feedstocks  are  irreplaceable  and  vital 
to  our  society. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of  a 
continuing  series  on  public  opinions 
and  national  concerns.  For  more 
information,  write  for  your 
complimentary  copy  of  “Public 
Attitudes  on  Energy  Conservation,” 
a  report  of  the  nationwide  survey. 

Write  to: 

Conservation 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 
270  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
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Commission  to  probe 
Three  Mile  pr  effort 

The  President’s  Special  Commission 
on  Three  Mile  Island  will  probe  the  way 
the  Metropolitan  Edison  Company, 
Reading,  Pa.,  disseminated  information 
to  the  news  media  during  the  crisis  fol¬ 
lowing  the  March  28  nuclear  accident  at 
the  plant  operated  by  Met-Ed  at 
Middletown,  Pa.,  according  to  an  official 
of  the  utility. 

Blaine  F.  Fabian,  manager  of  Met- 
Ed’ s  Communications  Services  Depart¬ 
ment  told  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News  that  the  information  functions  of 
the  utility — which  reporters  covering  the 
accident  say  misled  them  frequently — 
will  be  included  in  the  commission’s 
probe . 

Fabian  made  the  disclosure  when  he 
refused  to  comment  on  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  a  student  at  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  in  response  to  a  query,  accusing 
the  press  of  causing  “public  confusion 
and  alarm.’’ 

When  contacted  by  the  newspaper,  the 
PR  official  said  he  had  not  intended  the 
letter  to  become  a  “media  event.’’ 

In  his  letter  to  student  Neil  Nemeth, 
Fabian  said  in  part: 

“Although  there  were  many  important 
problems  ranging  from  the  overwhelming 
volume  of  inquiries  to  the  lack  of  techni- 
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When  it  comes  to  the 
collection  game,  we’re  gentlemen. 
That's  why  we  win  at  slow  pay 
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cal  understanding  on  behalf  of  many  re¬ 
porters,  perhaps  the  most  significant  was 
the  deadline  instinct  to  find  headline¬ 
grabbing  statements  which  resulted  in 
public  confusion  and  alarm. 

“To  me  there  seems  to  be  little  merit 
to  consider  media  fairness,  rather  the 
consideration  should  be  for  media  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  public  investi¬ 
gations  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
will  verify  that  our  company  did  act 
responsibly.  However,  we  will  leave 
it  to  the  public  record  to  evaluate  the 
responsibility  exhibited  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  news  media  as  an  industry.’’ 

Scotch  maker 
invests  in 
newspaper  ads 

By  Sam  Cremin 

Publicker  Distillers  Products,  Inc.  is 
shifting  ad  dollars  for  Inver  House 
Scotch  out  of  magazines,  into  newspa¬ 
pers. 

John  Cassano,  Publicker’s  director  of 
marketing,  said  the  company  will  spend 
52%  of  the  new  campaign  budget  on 
newspapers.  He  said  300-line  ads  will 
appear  at  least  24  times  in  70  markets. 
He  said  the  company  is  most  interested 
in  the  New  York  market. 

“20%  of  the  national  Scotch  business 
is  done  out  of  New  York.  The  city  and 
surrounding  suburban  markets  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  us,’’  he  said. 

According  to  Cassano,  Publicker  will 
run  1 1  full-page  rop  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times,  6  in  Newsday  and  some  in  the 
Westchester  papers.  These  ads  will  be 
supported  by  smaller  rop  ads  in  the  same 
papers  and  also  full-page,  four-color 
Sunday  supplement  ads. 

While  Cassano  did  say  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  include  full-page,  four  color 
ads  in  the  eastern  regional  editions  of 
Newsweek  and  Time,  he  also  said  that 
this  Inver  House  campaign  is  different 
from  previous  campaigns  in  that  the 
company  is  spending  less  on  magazines 
and  more  on  newspapers. 

Cassano  said  that  the  intensive  New 
York  campaign  will  show  Publickers’ 
commitment  to  the  New  York  market 
and  should  improve  the  distributor  and 
retailer  reception  to  the  brand. 

The  campaign  created  by  Geer, 
BuBois,  Inc.  positions  the  brand  as  the 
sixth  best  selling  Scotch  in  the  country. 
It  puts  Inver  House  in  the  category  of 
premium  Scotches  while  emphasizing  its 
lower  price  tag. 

The  top  six  selling  Scotch  brands  are: 
J&B  (2,700,000  cases);  C'utty  Sark 
(2,200,0(X)  cases);  Dewar’s  White  Label 
(2,175,000  cases);  Johnnie  Walker  Red 
(1,650,000  cases);  Chivas  Regal 
(1,025,000  cases);  and  Inver  House 
(625,000  cases). 


Court  makes  plaintiff 
pay  costs  of  libel  suit 

A  libel  plaintiff  and  his  lawyers  have 
been  required  to  pay  $50,000  in  attorney 
fees  to  Barron’s  magazine,  for  filing  a 
“baseless”  lawsuit  against  the  magazine. 

The  suit  in  U.S.  Federal  District  Court 
for  southern  New  York,  accused  Bar¬ 
ron’s  and  its  editors  of  conspiring  with 
some  short  sellers  of  stock  in  Technicare 
Corporation  to  publish  information  dis¬ 
paraging  Technicare,  so  that  the  stock 
would  drop  and  bail  out  the  short  sellers. 
The  magazine  first  filed  for  and  obtained 
a  dismissal,  and  then  asked  for  costs, 
expenses  and  attorney  fees.  Said  the 
court: 

“The  suit  was  filed  either  with  the 
knowledge  that  counsel  has  no  adequate 
factual  basis  to  sustain  the  allegations  or 
in  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
proof  of  the  charges  was  not  available.  In 
either  circumstance,  plaintiff  and  his 
counsel  knowingly  proceeded  with  litiga¬ 
tion  that  lacked  foundation.  Clearly,  the 
purpose  could  not  have  been  to  litigate 
on  the  merits.  Indeed,  the  only  rational 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  plaintiffs 
and  his  counsel’s  real  objective  was  the 
public  airing  of  the  damaging  allegations 
against  the  publishing  defendant — an  ob¬ 
jective  achieved  with  the  filing  of  the 
complaint.” 

Judge  Carter  recognized  Barron’s  as  a 
“business  (which)  cannot  survive  with¬ 
out  a  reputation  for  independence,  hon¬ 
esty,  integrity,  good  faith  and  fair 
reporting  .  .  .  This  litigation  was  surely 
commenced  against  the  publishing  de¬ 
fendants  with  malice.  To  make  and  dis¬ 
seminate  allegations  such  as  those  made 
here  without  the  slightest  assurance  that 
plaintiffs  burden  of  proof  could  be  met, 
when  it  is  known  or  should  have  been 
known  that  no  hard  facts  but  only  rumor 
and  gossip  support  the  charges,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essence  of  bad  faith.”  The 
judge  insists  both  client  and  attorney 
share  in  reimbursing  the  costs. 

Idaho  daily  orders 
11/60  text  system 

Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register  will 
install  a  dual  ported  Digital  1 1/60  front 
end  system  from  Composition  Systems, 
Inc.  'Ilie  system  is  expected  to  be  on-line 
by  February  of  1980  and  will  replace  the 
present  CSI  8  system  now  operating  in 
the  newspaper’s  classified  department. 

The  Post-Register  went  on-line  with 
the  smaller  system  in  April  of  1978  but 
found  that  increased  classified  activity 
warranted  moving  to  the  larger  system. 

The  paper  will  complete  construction 
of  a  new  environmental  room  to  house 
the  central  processing  equipment  in  late 
faU. 

The  system  will  consist  of  22  tubes . 
with  models  CSI  103,  103R  and  107. 
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TUNE  IN  TOMORROW 
by  Jon-Midiad  Reed 

has  brought  soap  operas 
out  the  closet. 


When  TUNE  IN  TOMOR¬ 
ROW  premiered  in  1976 
newspaper  readers  got 
their  first  taste  of  soap 
opera  gossip  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

And  since  “the  soaps” 
reach  an  audience  of  20-30 
million  viewers,  including 
housewives,  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  males  of  all 
strata  of  society,  it  was  no 
coincidence  that  TUNE  IN 
TOMORROW  became  a 
runaway  hit  in  newspapers 
such  as  The  New  York 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Miami  Herald  and 
Detroit  News. 

More  than  150  newspapers 
are  providing  their  readers 
with  Jon-Michael  Reed’s 
three  releases  per  week. 


Two  columns  feature  In¬ 
side  news,  views,  Q  &  A’s 
and  interviews.  The  third 
column  summarizes  the 
action  of  ail  major  soaps 
for  the  previous  week. 
Based  In  New  York  (where 


10  of  the  13  soaps  are 
taped)  Jon-Michael  Reed  Is 
able  to  provide  on-the-spot 
and  up-to-the-minute  Infor¬ 
mation  on  who’s  doing 
what  to  whom.  And,  as  the 
premiere  soap  opera  ex¬ 
pert  in  America,  Reed  is 
constantly  traveling  around 
the  country  to  lecture  on 
the  soap  opera  phenome¬ 
non  and  make  personal 
appearances  with  soap  op¬ 
era  stars. 

Your  soap  opera  readers 
love  their  soaps.  Let  Jon- 
Michael  Reed’s  TUNE  IN 
TOMORROW  give  them  all 
the  pain,  joy,  laughter, 
tears  and  heartbreak  they 
desire. 

For  rates  and  availability 
call  (212)  557-2833. 
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We’ve  been  making  news 
in  ink  for  139  years... 


While  Samuel  Morse  was  dot-dashing  his  way  into  history,  George  Morrill  was  quietly  working 
in  a  small,  converted  Boston  horse  shed.  Formulating  and  mixing  his  first,  simple,  oil  based 
newspaper  inks. 

The  Morrill  Ink  Company  was  one  of  the  original  six  ink  makers  that  formed  General  Printing  Ink. 

In  the  last  139  years,  we’ve  seen  the  industry  grow  from  the  simple  flat-bed  letterpresses  of 
George’s  day  to  today’s  complex  web-fed  offset  and  DiLitho  giants.  And,  we’ve  supported  that 
growth  by  constantly  formulating,  testing  and  reformulating.  Producing  the  most  economical,  most 
chemically  advanced  news  inks  of  the  day.  This  day  or  any  other. 

From  George’s  little  old  horse  shed,  we’ve  expanded  to  serve  you  through  the  largest,  most  ex¬ 
tensive  research  and  development  labs  in  the  ink  industry,  as  well  as  a  constantly  growing  network 
of  the  industry’s  most  modern,  most  efficiently  located  news  ink  manufacturing  plants. 

We’ve  got  the  inks  you  need.  Where  you  need  them.  When  you  need  them. 

Whatever  kind  of  press  you’re  running,  or  planning  to 
run,  let’s  talk.  We  can  help  you  run  a  better  paper.  Forless.  News  Ink  Division 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you . . .  ^  480  Central  Avenue 

Ink  IS  more  than  color.  East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 

vCJI 


At  GPI,  it’s  technology. 


201/935-8666 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 


If  you’re  considering  a 
DiLitho  conversion,  or  if 
you’re  already  running  a 
modified  press,  you  should 
talk  with  GPI. 

We  helped  pioneer  DiLitho. 

We  understand  it  and  the 
advantages  it  can  deliver. 

And,  we  also  know  the  unique 
mechanical,  chemical  and 
operator  training  problems 
it  can  generate.  That’s  why  our 
R  &  D  labs  compounded  new 
GPI  Easy-Run!” 

Easy-run  is  a  system  of  color 
inks  blended  to  match  the 
shades  and  print  densities  of 
the  ANPA-AAAA  Ad  Litho 
colors.  It  has  a  new  vehicle 
system  that  reduces  misting, 
gives  more  stable,  easier  to 
maintain  ink/water  balance 
and  delivers  reproduction 
quality  that  rivals  offset. 

GPI  Easy-run  was  developed 
for  DiLitho.  It’s  not  just  a 
modification  of  an  existing 
letterpress  or  offset  formula. 

It  was  developed  with  your 
specific  problems  and  needs 
in  mind. 

Let’s  talk  about  DiLitho  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  new 
GPI  Easy-Run.  A  collect  call 
to  201 7935-8666  gets  the 
job  done. 

and,  we’re  still 
making  news, 
this  time  in 
DiLitho  with 
GPI  Easy-Run. 

We’ll  prove  it  to  you . . . 

Ink  is  more  than  color. 
At  GPI,  it’s  technology. 


Survey  shows 
salary  levels 
for  press  women 

Since  1973,  salary  increases  for  women 
in  the  communicatons  field  have  been  less 
than  the  rate  of  inflation,  according  to  the 
1978  Job  &  Salary  Survey  conducted  by 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  which 
analyzed  career  and  salary  information 
from  more  than  4,000  members. 

Based  on  1977  data,  the  survey  showed 
the  average  income  of  members 
employed  in  the  communications  field 
had  increased  46%  from  $9,967  to  $14,499 
since  1973  when  the  First  Job  &  Salary 
Survey  was  conducted,  while  inflation 
rose  47%. 

While  the  survey  results  indicate  a 
dramatic  imrovement  in  the  number  of 
members  in  higher  income  ranges,  the 
number  of  women  in  upper-  and  mid-level 
newspaper  jobs  remained  very  low  in 
spite  of  intensive  efforts  to  gain  policy 
making  jobs  in  the  news  industry,  WICI 
said. 

Analysis  of  the  survey  also  reveals 
that: 

— Public  relations  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  directors  and  professors  commanded 
the  highest  salaries. 

— Annual  salaries  paid  in  WICI’s 
Northeast  Region  averaged  $17,322, 
higher  than  any  other  region;  the  Far 
West  Region  was  in  second  place  with  an 
average  salary  of  $14,764;  the  Pacific 
Northwest  had  the  lowest  average  salary, 
$12,830.  Rankings  of  other  regions  were: 
North  Central,  third;  South,  fourth;  Great 
Lakes,  fifth;  Southwest,  sixth;  and  Mid¬ 
west,  seventh. 

— The  ratio  of  members  of  working 
full-time  and  making  between  $15,000  and 
$21,000  skyrocketed  from  14.7%  in  1973 
to  30.9%  in  1977;  the  ratio  of  members  in 
the  range  between  $21,000  and  $35,000 
jumped  from  5%  to  17.6%;  the  percentage 
of  people  in  the  salary  range  $6,000 — 
$9,000  decreased  from  26.3%  to  6.9%. 

— The  six  most  frequently  listed  posi¬ 
tions  and  salary  were: 

PR-Pl  director-officer  $15,000-17,999 

PR-PI  writer  $  9,000- 1 1 ,999 

Editor,  Managing  editor,  $12,000-14,999 

executive  editor 

General  news  reporter  $  6,000-  8,999 

Writer-editor  $12,000-14,999 

Teacher,  professor  $15,000-17,999 

— Of  employers  represented,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  paid  the  highest  salaries, 
$18,000-$20,999;  state  governments, 
utilities  and  transportation,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  wholesale  businesses  tied  for 
second  paying  $15,000-$17,999;  weekly 
newspapers  with  salaries  paid  of  $6,000- 
$8,999,  and  tv  commercial  broadcasting, 
salaries  $9,000-$  1 1,999,  trailed  the  list; 
freelance  writing  fees  ranged  from  $0- 
$2,999. 


The  salary  range  for  the  majority  of 
individuals  with  one  to  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  was  $9,000-$  11,999;  those  with 
five  to  nine  years  experience,  $14,000- 
$14,999.  For  individuals  with  10-14, 
15-19,  and  20  or  more  years  experience, 
the  number  of  persons  making  salaries 
over  $21,000  increased,  but  the  salary 
range  in  which  most  of  the  respondents 
fell  was  lower  than  that  for  individuals 
with  5-9  years  experience. 

“With  the  1978  Job  &  Salary  Survey 
complete,  it  is  evident  that  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  for  WICI  members  has  not 
been  realized,”  WICI  said.  And  with  the 
inflation  rate  offsetting  increases  in 
salaries,  women  communicators  have  not 
made  much  progress  in  achieving  career 
growth  and  financial  reward.” 

As  a  national  organization  of  9,000 
women  and  men  professionals  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  fields  of  communications, 
WICI  works  for  a  free  and  responsible 
press,  professionalism  and  achievement. 
The  next  Job  &  Salary  Survey,  scheduled 
for  1983,  will  measure  the  success  of 
members  in  terms  of  job  advancement 
and  financial  recognition  for  ability. 

Reporters  invited 
to  cover  meetings 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace 
(WCRP  III)  will  welcome  reporters  from 
the  religious  and  secular  sectors. 

WCRP  III  will  commence  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  August  29,  and  conclude 
Friday  evening,  September  7,  with  all 
major  meetings  held  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

The  majority  of  meetings  during  the 
ten-day  Assembly  will  be  open  to  all 
accredited  journalists.  There  will  be 
daily  press  briefings  as  well  as  access  to 
the  various  participants. 

A  number  of  rooms  have  been  re¬ 
served  in  a  nearby  motel  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  for  accredited  journalists  to 
the  Assembly.  However,  room  and 
board,  and  all  other  expenses  must  be 
paid  by  the  individual  journalists  or  their 
employers.  Bus  tickets  for  the  round-trip 
events  in  New  York  City  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  will  be  provided  to  accredited 
journalists  by  WCRP  III. 

For  early  accreditation,  journalists 
should  write  on  their  official  letterhead 
to: 

Rocco  A.  Sacci 

WCRP  Public  Relations  Coordinator 

777  United  Nations  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017,  U.S.A. 

Chmielorz  to  Logicon 

Paul  Chmielorz  has  joined  Logicon- 
Intercomp  division  of  Logicon,  Inc.,  as 
vicepresident.  Chmielorz  was  previously 
director  of  marketing  for  System  Inte¬ 
grators,  Inc.,  of  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Easy-Run  Is  a  trademark  of  the  General  Printing  Ink 
Division  of  the  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 
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Police-press 

relations 

discussed 

By  M.L.  Stein 

Police-press  representatives  set  down 
together  in  Los  Angeles  recently  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  views  of  each  other  and  how 
their  relationship  can  be  improved. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  both  profes¬ 
sions  are  victims  of  stereotyping  which 
produces  misunderstandings  and  con¬ 
flicts  that  make  their  jobs  harder. 

The  press  side  also  made  it  clear  that  it 
wants  close  cooperation  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  unquestioning  faith  in  every¬ 
thing  a  police  department  may  do. 

The  May  24  panel  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Division  of  Los 
Angeles  City  College.  Lt.  Robert  Taylor, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
complained  that  much  of  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  emanated  from  television  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“On  such  programs  as  ‘Police  Story’ 
and  ‘Adam  12,’  police  are  generally  por¬ 
trayed  as  superhuman  or  subhuman,’’  he 
contended.  But  Taylor  also  took  a  swipe 
at  the  news  media,  charging  that  they 
often  painted  policemen  as  “gun  happy; 
they  shoot  everything.’’  The  officer  as¬ 
serted  that  “real  cops  are  real  people.’’ 
He  deplored  what  he  described  as  a 
media’s  tendency  to  see  police  as  a  class, 
rather  than  as  individuals. 

“When  there  is  a  police  shooting  or  a 
particular  policeman  performs  an  act  of 
heroism,  these  are  individual  acts,’’ 
Taylor  said.  “But  the  people  and  the 
media  tend  to  view  the  police  as  a  class. 
Sociological  studies  have  shown  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  police 
may  think  of  themselves  as  a  minority  if 
they  become  cynical  over  their  image.’’ 

Bill  Hazlett,  veteran  Los  Angeles^ 
Times  metropolitan  reporter,  argued  that 
the  Press’  portrayal  of  the  police  had 
been  too  favorable  for  many  years.  The 
media,  he  said,  tended  to  overglamorize 
the  police  as  well  as  being  too  coopera¬ 
tive  with  them.  “The  Los  Angeles  police 
department  became  famous  throughout 
the  country  largely  through  the  media,’’ 
he  said.  “We  also  were  cooperative  to 
the  point  of  losing  stories.  The  media 
was  snowed  under  by  the  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration.  We  failed  to  question  what  we 
were  told  about  law  enforcement.  It’s 
only  recently  that  we  began  making  in¬ 
vestigations  on  our  own.  Before,  we  let 
the  police  conduct  internal  investigations 
because  it  was  easier  than  doing  it  our¬ 
selves." 

The  changing  relationship  between 
press  and  police  was  also  discussed  by 
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Leo  McElroy,  investigator  reporter  for 
KABC-tv  in  Los  Angeles. 

“The  old  era  in  which  the  press  was 
primarily  reflective  of  a  police  depart¬ 
ment  view  had  its  price,”  he  recalled. 
“When  we  began  to  stretch  our  muscles 
and  started  questioning  some  police 
practices,  departments  which  had  been 
used  to  only  a  friendly  press  began  feel¬ 
ing  the  heat  and  became  resentful. 

“I  believe  some  of  this  is  wearing 
away.  We  are  entering  a  period  where 
there  is  a  better  understanding  of  what 
they  do  and  what  we  do  and  how  some¬ 
times  these  interests  mesh  and  some¬ 
times  jar.  But  there  will  always  be  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  love-hate  relationship  when 
the  press,  behaving  as  responsibly  as  it 
can,  is  felt  to  be  stepping  on  somebody’s 
toes,  that  it  is  the  enemy. 

“On  the  other  hand,  when  the  press  is 
not  behaving  responsibly,  that  is  another 
matter.  The  police  do  not  hate  a  bad  cop 
any  more  than  the  press  hates  a  reporter 
who  blows  the  ethics  of  his  profession 
for  the  sake  of  getting  one  quick  story.” 
Rocky  McAlister,  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Pasadena  police  department, 
claimed  that  the  police  image,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  media,  is  often  based  on  the 
perception  of  an  individual  reporter. 

“If  you’re  getting  your  stories  and 
meeting  deadlines  because  the  cops  are 
cooperative,  then  everything  is  fine,” 
McAlister  remarked.  “But  if  you  run 
into  the  rookie  or  sergeant  who  is  sore 
because  you  printed  the  name  of  his 
mother,  who  is  the  victim  of  a  crime, 
then  it’s  another  thing.  Everybody  gets 
his  back  up.”  McAlister,  a  former  report¬ 
er  and  news  editor  for  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  asserted  that  the  police  image 
“is  pretty  much  what  the  media  wants  it 
to  be.  There  is  nothing  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  can  do  to  the  news  media. 

“Even  when  searches  and  seizures  of 
press  offices  are  allowed  by  the  courts 
you  won’t  find  too  many  police  officers 
willing  to  serve  those  warrants.  They 
realize  that  both  the  press  and  police  are 
on  the  same  side.  They  are  the  holders  of 
the  public  good.  The  courts  will  have 
very  little  effect  on  the  way  the  media 
operate.” 

McAlister  also  criticized  the 
Woodward-Bemstein  image  of  the  press. 
“That  provided  problems  for  the  press. 
The  Woodward-Bemstein  idea  probably 
has  set  journalism  back  30  years.” 

Captain  Ray  Johnson,  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol,  described  the  CHP’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  press  as  “excellent” 
but  pointed  out  there  are  fewer  areas  of 
conflict  than  in  the  dealings  between  the 
media  and  city  police  departments. 

“We  don’t  have  nearly  as  many  mur¬ 
ders,  burglaries  and  robberies,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  officer  said  the  television  program 
“CHiPS”  about  the  highway  patrol  has 
been  good  for  the  patrol’s  image,  but 


noted  that  many  CHP  officers  do  not 
agree  with  him. 

“They  think  it’s  not  macho  enough,” 
he  said.  Johnson  noted,  however,  that 
the  tv  series  was  inaccurate  in  the  sense 
“that  we  do  not  solve  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  by  not  pulling  our  gun  or  night¬ 
stick.”  Barbara  Esensten,  KFWB-radio 
reporter,  said  she  believed  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  animosity  between 
the  police  and  press  in  the  last  five  years. 

“I  think,”  she  continued,  “there  is  a 
realization  that  we  need  each  other  and 
that  animosity  only  makes  our  job  more 
difficult.”  She  added  that  women  report¬ 
ers  are  becoming  more  acceptable  to  the 
Los  Angeles  police  department  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  few  years  ago  when  she  felt  a 
great  deal  of  resentment  of  her  role  by 
police  officers.  She  recalled  an  officer 
calling  her  a  “pushy  broad”  when  she 
attempted  to  gather  information  at  the 
scene  of  a  riot. 

Advance  features 
on  Japanese  presses 

Ron  Rickman,  general  manager  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Quad  City  Times,  says 
the  technology  and  economic  advances 
that  U.S.  newspapers  have  achieved 
over  the  past  five  years  are  threatened  by 
“a  continued  reliance  on  last  century’s 
press  design  concepts.” 

Back  recently  from  a  tour  of  Japanese 
printing  facilities  with  four  other  Lee  En- 
terprises  executives,  Rickman  says, 
“Japanese  press  manufacturers  can  offer 
customers  high  speed  75,(X)0  IPH  double 
width  offset  presses  with  3:2  folders  and 
160-page  capacity  with  all  the  automa¬ 
tion  one  could  dream  of.” 

He  sees  the  needs  of  the  present  day  as 
presses  which  require  less  manning,  less 
energy  consumption,  and  lower  costs  of 
installation  and  maintenance.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  they  need  only  operate  “for  at 
least  the  1 1-year  tax  write-off  period,  and 
then  be  replaced  with  a  more  technically 
advanced  model.” 

The  features  Rickman  described  in¬ 
cluded  automatic  roll  handling  with  au¬ 
tomatic  roll  loading;  automatic  sheet 
leading  from  the  reel  room  all  the  way  to 
the  folder;  a  complete  remote  control 
console  where  all  the  press  functions  can 
be  controlled  and  monitored  by  a  single 
operator;  and  equipment  that  scans  nega¬ 
tives  or  interfaces  with  laser  scanners  to 
pre-set  all  the  ink  values  for  the  entire 
press  in  less  than  a  second. 

The  Japanese  offset  presses  offer  a 
choice  of  inking  systems,  either  an  open 
fountain  with  a  ductor  roller  or  an  injec¬ 
tion  and  no  fountain.  The  press  also  has 
an  auto  plate  washer.  The  Japanese 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  models  of  their  presses  will 
weigh  50%  less,  cost  40%  less  and  will 
achieve  a  substantial  reduction  in  sus¬ 
taining  operating  costs. 
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EASTERN  PRESENTS 
THEGOSTCUTTERS. 


Frozen  meat  from 


Padlocks  from 
Cleveland  to  Atlanta 


Fruit  from 
Portland  to  Miami 
for  as  little  as 
15«apound.  i 


Photo 

Equipment  from 
%  '/  Boston  to  Houston 
[/  for  as  little  as 
^  11<apound. 

K  Pharmaceuticals  from 
m  New  York  to  Atlanta 
A.  for  as  little  as 
7<  a  pound. 

W  Publications  from 
Washington  to  Tampa 
for  as  little  as 
a  pound. 

Computer  software  from 

I  Atlanta  to  Seattle 

t  for  as  little  as 

^  13^  a  pound. 

^  Citrus  fruit  from 

II  Orlando  to  St.  Louis 
lA  for  as  little  as 

9<  a  pound. 


Electronics  from 
San  Francisco 
to  Miami 
for  as  little  as 
13«apound. 


Movie  film  from 
Los  Angeles 
to  Orlando 
for  as  little  as 
13«  a  pound. 


Cosmetics  from 
Dallas  to  Charlotte 


Hardware  from 


Note:  Rates  shown  are  airport-to-airport  and  are  based  upon 
shipping  a  minimum  of  5-10  containers  at  maximum  load. 


10<  a  pound. 


Eastern  pioneered  deep  discounts 
for  high-density  freight  in  1972. 

But  that  was  just  in  big  LD-3  con¬ 
tainers,  and  just  to  a  few  markets. 

Now,  Eastern  is  pioneering  The 
Costcutters-containers  that  give 
you  low,  low  rates  for  your  high- 
density  freight  on  one  of 
Eastern’s  over  1,200  flights  to  85 
cities  in  the  Continental  U.S. 
every  day.  Rates  as  low  as  6<t  a 
pound  to  some  markets. 

THE  MORE  THE  CHEAPER. 

The  Costcutters  give  you  a  cost 
efficiency  and  scope  of  service 
that  remove  the  last  reasons  for 
not  shipping  by  air. 

The  Costcutters  are  fiberboard 
containers  9, 13  and  18  cubic  feet 
in  size,  each  holding  up  to  250 


pounds,  to  give  you  a  choice 
depending  on  the  density  of  your 
product.  And  the  more  contain¬ 
ers  you  ship,  the  cheaper  it  gets. 

Ear  example,  between  New  York 
and  Atlanta,  ship  three  Costcutter 
#1  containers  and  your  cost  is  $21 
per  container;  ship  ten  or  more 
and  the  cost  is  $16  per  container. 

You  buy  these  containers  at 
low  cost,  but  they  can  be  used 
again  and  again.  And  they’re  easy 
to  handle  and  store  because  they 
fold  up  flat  We  also  continue  to 
offer  LD-3  containers  for  freight 
weighing  up  to  3,150  pounds  to 
key  major  markets. 

OURNEWCARGOTRAC 

More  news  from  Eastern  is 
Cargotrac,  our  new  computerized 


freight  control  system  that  tracks 
your  cargo  every  step  of  the  way. 

Prove  to  yourself  we  now  have 
everything  going  for  your  shipment 
Let  us  quote  you  some  Costcutter 
rates,  and  the  low  cost  of  pickup 
and  delivery  if  you  need  it 

^Maii  to  Jerry  Schorr,  Vice  President 
I  Cargo  Sales,  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.  | 

I  FO.  Box  787,  Miami,  Florida  33148  ■ 

I  Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  i 
I  The  Costcutters.  eap-6 

I  Name _  | 

I  Title _  I 

I  Company _  I 

I  Address _  I 

I  City _  I 

I  State  Zip  I 

I _ ! 


9  EASTERN  Air-Freight 

WE  HAVE  TO  EARN  OUR  WINGS  EVERY  DAY 


''The  Haxiis  2220 


is  more  than  just  a  better 
way  to  produce 

display  ads... 


. . .  tt  s  an  essential  part  ot 

survival  for  newspapers 
our  size.'' 


- - 1 

Jim  Cooper  is  all  newspaperman. 

He’s  outspoken,  shoots  straight,  and 
expects  everyone  else  to  do  the  same. 

So  when  he  automated  his  display 
ad  layout  department  with  two  of  our 
Harris  2220’ s,  we  knew  he  expected 
them  to  do  everything  we  said  they 
would. 

Here’s  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  to  say 
about  his  experience  with  the  2220: 

The  productivity  of  the  Breeze- 
Courier’s  display  ad  department  was 
typical  of  most  newspapers  its  size. 

The  great  majority  of  the  time  was 
spent  typing  up,  marking  up,  pasting 
up,  proofing,  re-keyboarding,  re¬ 
proofing,  and  pasting  up  corrections. 

All  redundant  functions. 

So  only  a  small  amount  of  time  re¬ 
mained  for  the  actual  selling  and 

past.  It  is  simply  a  better,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  way  of  doing  things.  And  the 
Harris  2220  has  made  it  practical, 
productive  and  affordable. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  one  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  publishers  who 
has  recognized  the  tremendous 
benefits  of  installing  the  Harris  2220. 

"Since  we  installed  the 
Harris  System,  productivity 
has  increased  substantially. 
Some  oi  my  people  hove 
more  than  doubled  their 
output" 


creation  of  the  ads. 

Enter  the  Harris  2220. 

The  results?  Redundant  functions 
have  been  virtually  eliminated.  Now, 
the  great  majority  of  staff  time  is 
available  for  purely  productive  ad 
functions. 

And  the  favorable  impact  on  over¬ 
time,  deadlines,  and  even  layout 
quality  is  substantial,  to  put  it  mildly. 

"Within  only  two  or  three 
weeks  Harris  had  interlaced 
the  2220  with  our  current 
system,  trained  our  people, 
and  brought  us  up  to  fuU  ,,33  „„  „3|| 

on  the  head. 

proticiency.  Automation  is  a  vital  key  to  the  sun/ival 

The  Harris  2220  is  a  fully  automated  of  newspapers  today, 
display  ad  layout  system.  Designed  to  We’ll  provide  you  with 

interface  easily  with  the  equipment  detailed  information  on  the  Harris 
you  already  have  or  will  have.  2220,  and  arrange  a  demonstration  at 

And  because  the  system  has  been  your  convenience, 
engineered  to  be  easy  to  operate,  If'  we’ll  even  bring  one  right 

it  is  also  easy  to  learn.  In  fact,  it  is  fo  yofJf 

not  uncommon  to  take  an  operator 
from  no  experience  to  full  proficiency 
in  less  than  a  week. 

So  we  waste  no  time  getting  you 
started ...  or  getting  your  people 
up  to  speed. 

"Now  small  newspapers  con 
afford  the  productivity  of 
computer  technologyr 

Harris  originated  display  ad  sys¬ 
tems.  We’ve  automated  newspapers 
around  the  world.  From  the  smallest 
to  the  largest.  And  we  used  that  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  sure  the  2220  would 
solve  the  display  ad  production 
problems  that  newspapers  like  yours 
face.  At  a  price  they  could  live  with. 

As  a  result,  the  high  productivity 


Harris  Corporation 
Composition  Systems  Division 
P.O.  Box  2080, 505  Rodes  Boulevard 
Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(305)259-5452 
or  259-5369 


and  low  initial  cost  of  the  2220  means 


a  very  rapid  return  of  your  purchase 
price. 


James  F.  Cooper,  Publisher,  Taylorville  Breeze-Courier  "The  Harris  2220  is  more 

Taylorville,  Illinois,  Circulation:  9,500  fTirm  just  a  better  WOy  tO 

produce  display  ads. . . 

. . .  it  s  on  essential  port  of 
survival  for  newspapers 
our  sizer 

Automated  display  ad  production  Is 
doing  for  newspapers  today  what 
innovations  such  as  phototypesetting 
and  offset  printing  have  done  in  the 


News  service 
retracts  column 
on  Synanon 

A  California  news  service  is  being 
threatened  with  legal  action  by  Synanon 
for  libelous  inferences  allegedly  made  in 
a  column  distributed  by  the  service. 

C^^itol  News  Service,  which  serves 
400  newspapers  statewide,  notified  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  action  and  issued  a  retrac¬ 
tion  and  apology  for  the  statement. 

The  move  has  sent  publishers  scram¬ 
bling  to*  issue  corrections  as  Synanon 
has  begun  demanding  similar  action  from 
each  paper  that  published  the  column, 
including  small  weeklies.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  speculate  the  move  is  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series 
in  the  weekly  Point  Reyes  Light. 

The  news  service  originally  intended 
to  stand  by  its  columnist  but  when  sub¬ 
scribers,  mostly  small  publications,  re¬ 
fused  to  support  the  effort,  CNS  chose  to 
issue  the  retraction  rather  than  subject 
itself  to  a  costly  legal  battle  alone. 

The  column  which  offended  Synanon 
attacked  California  courts  for  denying  re¬ 
lief  to  a  man  who  sued  Synanon  when  a 
convict  sent  to  the  organization  for  re¬ 
habilitation  escaped  and  shot  the  plaintiff 
and  killed  several  other  persons. 

Columnist  George  Nicholson  ques¬ 
tioned  the  state’s  policy  in  selecting  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  and  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  Synanon  to  serve  as  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agency. 

Nicholson  reported  that  “Transcripts 
of  a  closed  Marin  County  Superior  Court 
child  custody  hearing  conducted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1979,  reveal  allegations  that 
Synanon  officials  threatened  to  break  the 
legs  of  enemies  and  maim  their  children, 
carried  guns  during  group  therapy  ses¬ 
sions,  forced  16-year-old  boys  and  girls 
to  live  together,  beat  and  kicked  one 
youngster  for  not  wearing  a  scarf  and 
ordered  460  husbands  and  wives  to 
‘change  partners’.” 

Synanon  angrily  responded  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  correction  and  retraction  say¬ 
ing  the  paragraph  would  be  interpreted 
by  readers  to  mean  Synanon  was  an 
armed,  terrorist  group  that  engaged  in 
child  abuse,  and  had  “become  an  insane 
group,  capable  of  torturing  its  young.” 
The  group  did  not  charge  that  the  in¬ 
formation  was  inaccurate. 

Many  publishers  who  carried  the  col¬ 
umn  were  telephoned  by  Synanon  and 
then  sent  certified  letters  demanding  cor¬ 
rections  and  retractions. 

“The  truth  is  that  Synanon  is  a  new 
religious  movement  in  the  United  States 
.  .  .  that  the  philosophical  and  religious 
ideals  and  practices  of  Synanon  are  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  western  Judeo-Christian 
and  American  traditions,  and  have 
evolved  from  the  deepest  humanist 
40 


strain  of  those  traditions,”  Synanon  said. 

Bob  Davidson,  Sacramento  bureau 
chief  for  the  news  service,  reports  no 
legal  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  Syna¬ 
non  and  that  the  service  has  “taken  no 
action  against  Nicholson  and  none  is  an¬ 
ticipated.” 

“Synanon  is  just  lawsuit  happy,”  said 
one  journalist.  “They’re  taking  off  at 
anything  that  paints  them  in  a  way  they 
don’t  want  to  be  painted.” 

Ad  refusal  right 
upheld  in  Canada 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  upholding  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  refuse  advertisements  is  seen 
as  a  legal  precedent  for  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  by  several  broadcasting  executives. 

The  court’s  decision  upheld  what 
many  newspapers  have  always  done — 
refused  advertisements  because  they  are 
contrary  to  the  publisher’s  opinions,  ad¬ 
vertising  standards  or  editorial  policies. 

The  court  ruled  that  Vancouver  Sun 
did  not  break  provincial  human  rights 
legislation  when  it  refused  to  publish  a 
classified  ad  dealing  with  homosexuality. 

The  broadcasting  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  James  Adam,  president  of  the  Radio 
Bureau  of  Canada,  and  Gerald  Action, 
director  of  industry  decision  supports 
their  medium’s  practice  of  refusing 
commercials. 

Many  stations  regularly  refuse  com¬ 
mercials  for  various  reasons,  from  not 
being  compatible  with  the  tone  of  the 
station  to  being  offensive. 

But  unknown  is  the  implication  of  the 
ruling  for  proposals  to  give  equal  time  in 
advertising,  an  approach  favored  by  the 
Canadian  Radio-television  and  Tele¬ 
communications  Commission.  If  the  rul¬ 
ing  is  a  precedent,  broadcasting  outlets 
could  refuse  groups  wishing  to  buy  equal 
time  to  respond  to  commercials  carried 
by  the  outlet. 

Separate  sports 
departments  created 

The  joint  sports  department  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
will  be  split  into  two  departments  on  July 
15,  Robert  P.  Clark,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  newspapers  said. 

Clark  said  that  each  managing  editor 
will  appoint  a  sports  director  to  run  each 
department  and  that  the  separation  will 
end  “coverage  of  the  same  event  by  one 
staffer  for  both  papers.”  Clark  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  may  make  complete  sports 
coverage  more  difficult  for  each  paper. 

Lou  Yonkin,  a  former  sports  director 
for  the  Louisville  Times  and  recently  act¬ 
ing  executive  sports  editor  for  both  pa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  sports  director  for 
the  Times.  The  position  of  sports  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Courier-Journal  remains  open. 


Washington  Star 
to  publish  a.m. 
street  edition 

The  Washington  Star  will  take  the  first 
step  in  challenging  the  morning  newspa¬ 
per  monopoly  the  Washington  Post  has 
had  in  Washington  for  25  years  by  pub¬ 
lishing  an  A.M.  Extra  for  street  sale 
only,  beginning  July  9. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  plan, 
publisher  George  W.  Hoyt  said:  “Survey 
after  survey  has  shown  that  readers  like 
the  Star’s  tightly  edited,  readable  news 
coverage.  Many  people  have  also  told  us 
that  they  would  like  to  start  their  day 
with  our  kind  of  newspaper.  Now  we  are 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
so.” 

In  starting  an  early  morning  edition, 
with  a  3:30  a.m.  press  start,  an  hour  later 
than  that  of  the  Post,  the  Star  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  its  four  other  weekday 
evening  editions. 

To  begin  with,  the  Star  plans  to  print 
30,000  copies  of  its  A.M.  Extra,  with 
sales  at  the  about  4,500  newsstands, 
vending  boxes,  and  other  outlets.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  Star  has  a  weekday  circulation 
of  340,150  copies,  according  to  six- 
month  figures  filed  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  March  31  of  this  year.  For  the  same 
period,  the  Post’s  weekday  circulation 
was  598,213. 

Sportswriter’s  suit 
alleges  job  bias 

Nearly  nine  months  as  a  sportswriter 
for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  ended  May  3, 
1979,  for  Lynda  Fillmore  when  she  was 
fired. 

Fillmore  filed  suit  May  29  for  rein¬ 
statement. 

She  alleges,  the  Oklahoman  reported, 
that  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  used 
false  allegations  as  a  firing  pretext.  The 
real  reason,  she  alleges,  is  that  she  is 
female. 

Fillmore  claims  that  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  violated  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Her  work  was  “competently 
performed”  and  she  was  “qualified  and 
competent,”  in  her  opinion.  She  believes 
that  the  newspaper  established  “rules  of 
behavior”  for  her  that  were  more  strin¬ 
gent  than  those  for  male  workers  and 
that  she  was  more  closely  supervised 
than  were  men  employees. 

Newspeople  in  the  news 

George  Danby,  editorial  page  car¬ 
toonist,  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  was  named 
editorial  cartoonist  for  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 
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Vincent  C.  Bordash,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Garden  City,  L.I.  (N.Y.) 
Newsday — recipient  of  J.  Truman 
Kahler  Distinguished  Service  award 
from  New  York  State  Management  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  ♦  * 

Gerald  R.  Dew,  former  advertising 
manager  of  Clute  (Tex.)  Brazosport 
Facts — named  Texas-Louisiana  sales 
representative  of  Dynamic  Graphics, 
Inc.  a  printing  firm. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Fioranelli,  formerly  with  the 
Pennsaver,  in  southern  California — 
named  sales  manager  of  Dollar  Saver, 
Fremont,  Calif. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carter  re-elected 
ACEJ  president 

Don  Carter,  vicepresident,  Knight- 
Ridder,  Miami,  was  re-elected  to  a  two- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  at 
the  Council’s  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  recently. 

Stuart  Awbrey,  publisher,  the  Hutch¬ 
inson,  (Kans.)  News,  continues  as  vice- 
president,  and  Milton  Gross,  associate 
dean  of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism, 
continues  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Frank  B.  Senger,  acting  chairman. 
School  of  Journalism,  Michigan  State, 
was  elected  chairman,  and  Baskett 
Mosse,  on  leave  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  was  elected  executive 
secretary  of  the  ACEJ  Accrediting 
Committee. 

New  and  re-elected  members  of  the 
ACEJ  Accrediting  Committee  are: 
Senger;  Mort  Stern,  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident,  Denver  University;  William  Day, 
Assistant  to  the  Ihiblisher,  Toledo  Blade’, 
Murvin  H.  Perry,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University;  and  Peter  Sasser,  journalism 
chairman.  University  of  South  Florida. 

ACEJ  set  its  fall  meeting  for  October 
14. 


Platt  Cline,  long-time  Northern 
Arizona  newspaperman,  has  received 
the  Distinguished  Arizona  Journalist 
award  from  Northern  Arizona  Univer¬ 
sity. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Chet  Henson,  circulation  manager  of 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star  and  Citizen,  has  been 
named  circulation  director. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  at  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times  include: 

Nancy  Davis,  account  executive,  has 
been  named  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Gretchen  Ray,  features  editor,  was 
named  news  editor. 

Nick  Jiminez,  reporter,  promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Times. 

Emily  Jennings,  staffer  in  the  Caller’s 
make-up  department,  is  now  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  Times. 

Colin  Seymour,  former  sports  desk 
staffer,  named  Sunday  editor. 

lit 

Staff  additions  at  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  include: 

David  Sylvester,  formerly  of  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  to  city  reporting  staff. 

Edward  J.  McMahon,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter-Dispatch, 
named  to  court  reporting  staff. 

Robert  Schalit,  formerly  of  Beckman 
Associates,  public  relations  firm,  named 
editorial  aide. 

Veteran  state  government  reporter 
Arvis  Chalmers,  won  the  New  York 
State  Legislative  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation  governmental  reporting  award 
for  the  third  time. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Fowlkes,  staff  photographer 
with  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and 
News,  promoted  to  chief  photographer. 

9ic  9K 

Steven  Lohr,  editor  of  corporate 
strategies  department  at  Business  Week, 
named  to  new  position  of  New  York 
bureau  manager.  He  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  at  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  and 
Hartford  (Ct.)  Times. 


Olson  &  Likely 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTATIONS 
Box  799,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 

An  independent  study  or  analysis  might  open  new 
opportunities  and  offer  creative  approaches  to  pub¬ 
lishing  problems. 

Let  our  many  years  of  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  management  assist  you.  Your  confidential 
call  or  letter  invited. 


John  B.  Olson 
813/866-0532 


L.  Parker  Likely 
813/8964925 


Newspeople 


Thomas  K.  Crowe,  general  manager  of 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News,  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

^  ik 

Doug  Miles,  former  editor  of  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph,  is 
the  new  editor-general  manager  of 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Record. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Staff  additions  and  promotions  at  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  World  include: 

Lloyd  Pletsch,  formerly  with  Paradise 
bureau  of  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise- 
Record,  has  been  named  news  editor.  He 
succeeds  Jerry  Boone,  who  was  named 
managing  editor  of  Dekalb  (Ill.)  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

*  *  * 

Harlan  Hamaker,  former  classified 
manager  of  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  named  assistant  advertising 
director.  He  replaces  Bob  Justin,  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier. 

^  :|c 

Sandy  Apostolo,  of  Montgomery 
County  (Tex.)  Courier,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  classified  manager. 
Maurine  Morrison,  is  the  new  telephone 
sales  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Koenninger,  managing  editor  of 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  is  the 
new  editor  succeeding  the  late  Jack 
Campbell. 

*  *  4: 

Claudia  Perkins,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Farmers  Branch  (Tex.)  Suburban  News, 
is  now  the  editor  of  Arlington  (Tex.) 
News. 

♦  *  * 

Former  reporter 
named  head  of  Tass 

Sergei  A.  Losev,  Soviet  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  named  director  general  of 
Tass  recently,  the  Soviet  Government’s 
press  agency.  He  succeeds  Vladmir  P. 
Khatunstev,  who  died  April  19.  Losev, 
began  at  the  agency  in  1950,  and  has 
been  New  York  bureau  chief,  Israel  cor¬ 
respondent,  foreign  editor,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  general  and  was  the  first  deputy  di¬ 
rector. 
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in  the  news 


Lott 

Robert  V.  Lott,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  is  now 
associate  editor  of  Waco  (Tex.) 
Tribune-Herald. 

•  ift  n/i  n/i 

David  Stanger,  who  joined  the  Boston 
Globe  in  1947  as  a  stereotyper  and 
worked  his  way  up  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  The  Globe  Newspaper  Co. 
William  Boyce,  graduate  of  Harvard 
Business  School,  was  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  vicepresident  of  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions.  William  Huff,  controller  of  Af¬ 
filiated  Broadcasting,  Inc.  is  the  new  as¬ 
sistant  controller  of  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions. 

♦  *  ♦ 


Stanger 


Rick  Sadowski,  Dade  County  home  de¬ 
livery  manager  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  moved  to  circulation  manager.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  succeeding  Al  Lowdermilk, 
promoted  to  assistant  to  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Elise  Emery,  arts  editor  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Dick  Emery,  reporter,  both 
employed  at  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  have  retired. 

«  *  « 

Martin  replaces  Nicks 
as  publisher 

Publishing  responsibility  at  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Sun  has  been  assigned  to 
Edmund  O.  Martin  by  The  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  owner 
of  the  Sun  the  last  two  years. 

Martin's  appointment,  to  succeed 
Howard  J.  Nicks,  OPUBCO  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man,  was  announced  May  26  by  Edward 
L.  Gaylord,  president  of  the  company. 
Martin  has  been  assistant  to  Nicks  and 
before  that  was  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oklahoma  City  newspa¬ 
pers.  Nicks  will  continue  as  general 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  papers. 

The  Sun  recently  moved  into  a  new 
downtown  building  and  began  using  an 
eight-unit  offset  press. 
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Advertising  appointments  at  Chicago 
Tribune  include: 

Henry  K.  Wurzer,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  advertising/marketing.  George 
Van  Wagner,  display  advertising 
manager — succeeds  Wurzer  as  ad  direc¬ 
tor. 

Donald  M.  Robertson,  classified  ad 
manager — named  marketing  director. 
Dennis  Grant,  central  division  manager 
of  display  adv.  division — succeeds 
Robertson  as  classified  adv.  manager. 

Vincent  P.  Riordan,  assistant  adv. 
manager  of  display  adv.  division — 
appointed  display  adv.  manager. 

James  Leatham,  adv.  director  of  Area 
publications,  Corp.  a  Tribune  subsidiary 
which  publishes  the  Suburban 
Tribune — named  retail  adv.  manager. 

James  M.  Roberts,  manager  of  re¬ 
cruitment  adv. — named  general  adv. 
manager. 

9|c  :|c  9|C 

Gilbert  L.  Watson,  staffer  on  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun — named  metropolitan 
editor,  a  new  post.  John  E.  Woodruff, 
former  city  editor — named  editor  in 
charge  of  weekend  news  sections  and 
special  projects. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  St.  J.  Loker,  director  of 
data  processing  at  Washington  Post,  was 
promoted  to  planning  director  and  assis¬ 
tant  to  publisher.  Ray  Kunkle,  assistant 
director  of  data  processing/computer 
services,  appointed  director  of  data 
processing. 

♦  ♦ 

Walter  McClure,  sales  coordinator 
for  the  Sun  Group  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Sun  Group  is  owned  by  Capital 
Newspapers  in  Albany,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dave  White,  previously  with  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  joined  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger  as  retail  advertising 
manager. 


Marshall  R.  Andrews,  circulation  and 
promotion  director,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  was  named  business  manager 
of  Alexander  City  (Ala.)  Outlook.  Phil 
Haun,  circulation  manager  for  the  News, 
was  promoted  to  circulation  director, 
succeeding  Andrews. 

3|C 

Leo  Lyons,  a  28-year  employe  of  Waco 
(Tex.)  Tribune-Herald,  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages. 

He  3|c  :|c 

Ben  F.  Crackel,  national  advertising 
manager  of  Champaign- Urbana  (III.) 
News-Gazette,  is  assuming  additional 
duties  as  retail  advertising  manager. 


Women  win  all  3 
Pulitzer  Fellowships 

Women  won  all  the  top  prizes — three 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowships — at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  school’s  67-year  history. 

Winners  of  the  fellowships,  which 
carry  a  $3,000  stipend  and  are  awarded 
annually  to  the  school’s  three  leading 
graduates  for  travel  and  study  anywhere 
in  the  world,  were  announced  by  Osborn 
Elliott,  dean  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism.  They  are:  Julia  MacDonnell 
Chang  of  New  York  City,  Eileen  Canzian 
of  Verona,  Pd.,  and  Mary  Ann  Wallis  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Ms.  Chang  received  her  B.A.  in  En¬ 
glish  from  Stonehill  College  in  1970.  She 
was  editor  of  her  college  newspaper  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  campus  literary 
magazine. 

Ms.  Canzian  was  graduated  from 
Lehigh  University  in  1977  with  a  degree  in 
journalism.  She  has  been  a  reporter  for 
the  Morning  Call  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
was  a  intern  on  Washington  columnist 
Jack  Anderson’s  staff. 

Ms.  Wallis  was  graduated  in  1977  from 
the  University  of  Florida  with  a  degree  in 
journalism.  She  has  worked  as  a  freelance 
reporter  for  the  Gainesville  Sun  and  the 
Miami  Herald  and  as  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Herald  Statesman  in  Yonkers. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$24,500,000 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  CORPORATION 
Columbus,  Georgia 

has  acquired 

TELEVISION  STATION  KFVS-TV 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

HOWARD  E.  STARK 

Media  Brokers  —  Consultants 

575  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  355-0405 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Irving  M.  Kravsov,  managing  editor  of 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Connecticut  circuit  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  succeeding  Richard  J. 
Conway  of  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Maggio,  science  and  medi¬ 
cal  writer  for  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star,  will 
join  University  of  Arizona  as  writer  and 
publications  editor,  July  1. 

•ill  ^  4f.  ■ 

MichaelJ.  Dorfsman,  former  reporter, 
Hartford  Courant,  and,  more  recently 
news  services  representative.  Northeast 
Utilities,  Berlin,  Conn.,  was  appointed 
director  of  public  relations/promotions, 
at  National  Media  Inc.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

♦  ♦  * 

Donald  L.  Armstrong,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Bowling  Green,  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  Kentucky 
Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Steven  Santos,  college  specialist  at 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  manager  of  Times  college 
and  school  service  division. 

♦  ♦  * 

Raymond  C.  Kennedy,  president  and 
publisher  of  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register- 
Star,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Siena  College,  London- 
ville.  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Peter  D.  Rudedeair,  Jr.,  production 
manager  of  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News,  is  now 
manager  of  operations.  Michael  D. 
ScHREPP,  composing  room  foreman, 
named  production  manager. 

*  5jC  ♦ 

Lynn  Bryan,  advertising  director  of 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal,  has 
joined  Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  director 
of  market  development. 


□[AimHiummdi 
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Specialists  in  Newspaper 
Training  Programs 

•  Front-end  systems 

•  Video  Layout  systems 

•  Composing  Rooms 
Wherever  keyboards  are  used 

Box  686,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406 
(215)  688-6866 


Dr.  George  H.  Hough,  III,  chairman 
of  school  of  journalism  at  Michigan  State 
University,  will  join  the  faculty  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  this  summer 
as  a  professor  in  the  news-editorial  se¬ 
quence.  He  is  a  veteran  newspaperman 
having  served  on  papers  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  of  new  state  editors  for 
Arizona  and  Idaho  have  been  announced 
by  United  Press  International. 

R.  Richard  Charnock,  UPI  Idaho  state 
editor,  has  been  appointed  Arizona  state 
editor. 

Robert  Van  Buskirk,  staffer  in  UPI’s 
Boise,  Idaho  bureau,  succeeds  Char¬ 
nock,  as  Idaho  editor. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Citro,  Sunday  comics  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  named  advertising  sales 

manager  for  Sunday  comics.  He  has 

been  with  Metro  for  33  years. 

% 

Sandra  Hoag,  public  service  coor¬ 
dinator  ior  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  public  relations  and  special  events. 
She  succeeds  Joe  Kvaase,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  M.  Salvetti,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  Paddock  Publications  in  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.,  was  promoted  to 
national  advertising  manager.  William  R. 
Stack,  regional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  at  Paddock,  was  named  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager. 

Editor  to  manage 
watchdog  agency 

Former  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  editor 
Herbert  R.  Wolfe  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  executive  director  of  New  Jersey’s 
Election  Law  Enforcement  Commission, 
a  watchdog  agency  formed  several  years 
ago  to  monitor  campaign  financing  in 
statewide  elections. 

Wolfe,  a  38-year-old  former  press  aide 
to  Governor  Brenden  T.  Byrne,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  post  June  4  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $37,000.  Wolfe  had  been  with  the 
Times  for  several  years,  and  had  served 
in  the  executive  editor’s  post  for  two 
years  before  he  left  the  Washington  Post 
owned  publication  in  September,  1978. 

Before  signing  on  with  the  Times, 
Wolfe  was  a  staff  reporter  for  UPI  and 
for  the  Trentonian.  His  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  candidate  education,  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  commission. 


LEE  W.  HUEBNER,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Whitney  Communications 
Corp.  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  ROBERT  R.  EC¬ 
KERT,  who  has  resigned.  Heubner  has 
served  as  publisher  of  Oil  Daily,  and 
was  formerly  part  of  the  White  House 
writing  and  research  staff,  serving  as 
special  assistant  to  the  President. 


Howard  Grothe  joins 
Freedom  Newspaper 

Howard  Grothe,  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  western  regional  manager  for 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  Inc., 
has  been  named  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

Register  general  manager  Richard 
Wallace  also  disclosed  that  Don 
Schneeweis,  for  13  years  the  Register’s 
director  of  advertising,  has  been  named 
business  manager. 

Wallace  said  Grothe  and  Schneeweis 
are  filling  newly  created  positions  on  the 
Register,  the  flagship  of  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  which  has  29  papers  throughout 
the  nation. 

Grothe,  61,  is  a  former  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
before  joining  Knight-Ridder,  was  with 
the  Miami  Herald  from  1961  to  1975  as 
retail  advertising  manager,  advertising 
director,  and  from  1972  to  1975  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director. 

Previous  to  that,  Grothe  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News  from  1950  to  1958  and  served  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  from  1959  to  1961. 

Schneeweis,  56,  has  been  with  the  Reg¬ 
ister  for  33  years  and  was  manager  of 
classified  advertising  before  being  named 
advertising  director  in  1966. 

Under  his  direction  the  Register  be¬ 
came  the  top  newspaper  in  the  nation  in 
total  classified  ad  linage  among  morning 
papers  and  sixth  in  the  nation  in  retail  full 
run  linage. 
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Wedonxhave 
a  single  reason 

youshouldtry 
New  Chemco 
Powerdot  Developer. 

Wehaveeight. 


1 

2 


Better  Dot  Quality 

Exceptional  halftones  with 
improved  and  consistent  dot  quality. 


Greater  Stability 

Withstands  aerial  oxidation  falloff 
over  longer  periods  of  time. 

3  Flexibility 

Powerdot  Developer  is  available 
•  asatwoorthreepartreplenisher 
system.  Two  part  chemistry  for  standard 
automatic  processor  replenishment  or  three 
part  blender  chemistry  for  low  volume  or 
erratic  workload  use  with  blender  equipment. 


4 


Lower  Replenishment  Rates 

Uses  less  replenishment 
chemicals. 


5  Lower  Chemistry  Costs 

Cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  film  pro- 
•  cessed  is  significantly  below 
competitive  developers. 

Non-Shifting  Screen  Range 

No  change  in  screen  range  value 
from  fresh  to  seasoned  developer. 

Wide  Temperature  Latitude 

Stable  over  wide  temperature 
rm  range-yO-SO^F. 


& 

7 


8  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer  has 
so  many  significant  advantages 
•  that  we  think  it’s  worth  your  invest¬ 
ing  the  time  and  effort  to  prove  it  to  yourself. 
You’ll  get  a  good  return  on  investment  with 
New  Powerdot  Developer. 

For  full  details  or  a  demonstration,  call  your 
local  Chemcoman.  Or  fill  out  the  coupon, 
attach  it  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  it. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 

Charles  Street 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y,  11542 

□  O  K  send  me  more  information  so  I  can  convince  myself 
about  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer. 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman  call  me  immediately. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Telephone 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

NIE  campaign 
mounted  by 
ANPA  Foundation 

A  major  goal  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  during  1980  will  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  newspapers  having 
Newspaper-In-Education  programs  from 
471  to  500. 

The  foundation  will  concentrate  on  568 
newspapers  that  indicated  in  a  recent 
survey  that  they  do  not  have  NIE  pro¬ 
grams.  Letters  will  be  written  to  these 
newspapers  based  on  the  reason  or 
reasons  identified  for  their  lack  of  in¬ 
volvement  and  advisory  help  will  be  of¬ 
fered. 

By  June  of  1980,  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  hopes  to  have  convassed  every  U.S. 
state  and  have  offered  on-site  assistance. 
Thus  far,  newspapers  in  30  states  have 
received  offers  for  assistance  by  the 
ANPA  Foundation. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  will  also  write 
to  every  state  organization  informing 
them  of  foundation  staff  availability  for 
speaking  engagements.  In  the  last  year, 
the  foundation  has  addressed  12  news¬ 
paper  organizations.  In  1980,  14  such 
speaking  appearances  are  scheduled. 

There  are  now  some  22  state  NIE  or¬ 
ganizations  in  existence.  The  ANPA 
Foundation  plans  to  see  three  more  state 
organizations  developed  in  1980. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  will  con¬ 
duct  the  NIE  Annual  Development  Con¬ 
ference  again.  This  year,  189  participants 
representing  126  newspapers  attended. 
The  goal  for  1980  is  200  participants. 

The  foundation  will  also  publish  and 
make  available  to  newspapers  the  “NIE 
Development  Plan,”  a  detailed,  step- 
by-step  manual  on  starting  an  NIE  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  publish  an  NIE  ad  booklet, 
with  examples  of  in-paper  advertising. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  will  also  assist 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in 
developing  a  series  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  project  ads  for  newspapers  to  use 
in  promoting  to  teachers  and  parents  the 
value  of  school  use  of  newspapers. 

The  foundation  also  plans  to  continue 
to  offer  its  instructor-training  seminar  for 
teachers. 

In  1980,  the  foundation  will  also  con¬ 
duct  the  second  Annual  Survey  of 
Newspapers  to  find  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  NIE  programs. 

A  traveling  display  booth  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  in  1980,  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  will  choose  the  largest  two  educa¬ 
tion  conventions  and  display  at  each. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  submitting  of  at 
least  two  articles  to  national  education 
magazines  during  1980. 

Two  editions  of  the  newsletter 
“Teaching  with  Newspapers”  will  be 
sent  out  during  1980. 
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PROMOTION— William  H.  Jones, 
managing  editor-news  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  appointed  managing 
editor,  replacing  Maxwell  McCrohon 
who  has  been  named  editor.  Jones 
joined  the  paper  in  1965  as  a  reporter, 
was  named  city  editor  in  1972,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  in  1974  and 
managing  editor-news  in  1975.  He  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1971  for  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  abuses  by  private 
Chicago  ambulance  services. 


Newsies  hawk 
graduation  edition 

A  problem  for  a  college  town  daily  is 
that  most  graduating  students  and  their 
guests  are  from  out-of-town,  and  may 
never  think  about  picking  up  a  copy  of 
the  daily  which  covers  the  campus. 

That  coverage  and  circulation  situa¬ 
tion  troubled  Clark  Morrison  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palladium-Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  published  in  Oswego. 

The  1 18th  annual  commencement 
exercises  at  State  University  of  New 
York,  (SUNY)  at  Oswego  would  attract 
guests  from  throughout  New  York  State. 

The  solution  was  a  special  edition, 
which  newsies  hawked  on  campus.  It 
contained  names  of  the  1,784  seniors, 
and  other  graduation  features. 

Results  were  impressive,  said  Morri¬ 
son.  The  p.m.  paper,  part  of  the  Thom¬ 
son  group,  garnered  a  one-day  circula¬ 
tion  jump  of  about  1,000,  a  good  gain  for 
a  daily  with  an  ABC  audit  of  1 1 ,300. 

Saturday’s  regular  edition  had  some  of 
the  same  copy  from  the  special.  But  it 
also  had  an  unhappy  graduation  story 
too.  One  senior’s  family,  her  parents  and 
a  sister,  were  flying  up  from  Long  Island 
in  a  private  plane.  It  crashed  into  a  house 
shortly  after  takeoff,  about  7:30  a.m.  kill¬ 
ing  all  three  and  the  pilot,  as  well  as  a 
retired  couple  who  lived  in  the  house. 

Around  9:30  a.m.,  the  AP  moved  a  few 
paragraphs  about  the  plane  crash,  with¬ 
out  listing  identities  of  the  victims,  and 
noted  the  plane  had  been  bound  for  Os¬ 
wego. 

Everybody  in  the  newsroom,  including 
our  publisher,  got  on  the  phones  to  piece 
the  story  together. 


Daniels  elected 
president  of 
ANPA  Foundation 

Frank  Daniels,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer 
and  Times,  this  week  was  reelected  to  a 
one  year  term  as  chairman  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher 
Association  Foundation  board  of  trus¬ 
tees. 

Alvah  Chapman,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  reelected  founda¬ 
tion  vicechairman. 

Jerry  Friedheim,  general  manager  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  ANPA  was 
reelected  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
foundation.  Thomas  Fichter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/comptroller  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  ANPA  was  reelected  founda¬ 
tion  treasurer,  and  Judith  Hines,  director 
of  the  ANPA  Foundation,  was  elected 
foundation  secretary.  She  succeeds 
Stephen  Palmedo,  who  has  moved  to 
ANPA’s  training  sales  services  depart¬ 
ment. 

Charles  Meredith  III,  publisher  of  the 
Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  was 
elected  to  a  three  year  term  as  a  trustee. 
Reelected  to  three  year  terms  as  trustees 
were:  Chapman,  Stanton  Cook,  Chicago 
Tribune;  John  Lake,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Independent;  Robert 
Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  communications; 
Warren  Phillips,  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

The  board  of  trustees  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  honoring  Joseph  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  who  served 
for  9  years  as  a  trustee,  including  two 
years  as  chairman  and  president. 

Omaha  W-H  selects 
Atex  9000  system 

Omaha  World-Herald  has  purchased 
an  Atex  9(X)0  release  III  electronic  copy 
processing  system  with  32  Edit  IV  termi¬ 
nals. 

Delivery  is  scheduled  for  mid-July  and 
production  is  planned  to  start  in  August. 

The  system  will  consist  of  2-11/35 
processors  with  256K  MOS  memory, 
4-80  M/B  disk  with  Micro  Systems  con¬ 
troller,  4-MPB  host  processor  interface 
and  1 -Kennedy  tape  drive  and  controller. 

Peripheral  devices  will  include  two 
MOD  40  printers  and  two  MOD  43  con¬ 
soles. 

Atex  advertising  and  composition 
software  will  be  used. 

Type  will  be  set  in  the  newspaper’s 
three  Harris  TXTs.  The  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  will  be  redesigned  to 
accommodate  the  VDT’s.  A  raised  tile 
floor  will  be  installed  to  cover  the  wiring. 
New  panel  hung  furniture  had  been  pur¬ 
chased. 
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Assignment  to  Deadline. 


And  since  Digital  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  newspaper  systems  in  the 
world— as  well  as  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  interactive  computer  systems  of 
TMS-11  is  unique.  It's  the  total  every  description  -  we  have  the  resources 

management  system  designed  to  help  to  keep  your  system  running,  and  to 
you  meet  deadlines,  tighten  editorial  add  new  functions  as  your  needs  grow 
standards,  and  control  every  story  that  and  change. 

comes  in  over  the  wire  or  originates  from  you'd  like  to  learn  more,  attach 

a  terminal.  your  business  card  to  the  coupon  or  write 

Every  story  is  automatically  indexed  to  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 

and  filed  in  an  electronic  desk  where  it  Graphic  Arts  Group,  Merrimack,  New 
is  immediately  available  for  editing,  Hampshire  03054. 

headline,  sizing,  priority  and/or  page 
assignment. 

The  system's  indexes  provide  user- 
tailored  directories  on  up  to  64  informa¬ 
tion  fields  so  that  editors  can  prepare, 
update  and  control  budgets  right  up  to 
press  time. 

TMS-11  is  the  interactive  system— 
fast,  reliable  and  expandable  to  over  300 
input  and  editing  terminals  (local  or 
remote).  And  most  importantly  TMS-11  is 
easy  to  use.  It  works  with  you,  to  your 
design  and  in  your  language. 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 

Graphic  Arts  Group, 

Merrimack,  New  Hampshire  03054. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on: 

□  TMS-11  Text  Management  System 

□  CMS -11  Classified  Advertising  System 

□  CPMS-11  Classified  Page  Makeup  System 

□  TABS-11  Circulation,  Business  and 
Accounting  System 

My  business  card  is  attached.  EP699 

European  headquarters:  12,  av.  des  Morgines,  1213  Petit-Lancy/Geneva. 

In  Canada:  Digital  Equipment  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


EHgital's  TMS-n  is  the  only  total 
newsroom  system  for  reporting, 
editing  and  copy  management. 


Marketers  told  how 
to  reach  working  women 


Marketers  had  better  come  up  with 
some  new  products  and  some  new  adver¬ 
tising  approaches  or  they  stand  to  lose  a 
major  and  exploding  segment  of  the 
market — working  women,  warns 
Eleanor  Holtzman,  senior  vice 
president-director  of  market  research 
and  information  services  at  DKG  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

She  was  speaking  at  the  1979  Con¬ 
sumer  Conference,  sponsored  by  The 
Conference  Board  at  L’hotel  de  France 
in  Minneapolis. 

Ms.  Holtzman  backed  up  her  conten¬ 
tion  by  revealing  the  results  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  new  study  done  jointly  by  DKG  and 
Starch,  which  for  the  first  time  compares 
response  to  advertising  by  both  working 
and  non-working  women.  Ads  in  12 
magazines  were  used  in  the  research 
project. 

The  results  clearly  show  that  working 
women  do,  indeed,  respond  differently 
to  advertising,  and  that  their  responses 
reflect  their  interests,  lifestyles  and 
usage  patterns. 

“What  should  marketers  do?”  Ms. 
Holtzman  posed,  answering: 

“Treat  working  women  like  you  would 
treat  any  other  heavy-user  group;  direct 
your  attention  to  them  as  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  for  your  products.  Working  women 
react  to  advertising  differently  if  they  are 
heavy  users  of  the  product  category.” 

Among  the  products  and  product 
categories  that  emerged  from  the  study 
as  higher  “noted”  by  working  women 
were  cigarettes,  major  appliances  and 
pets  and  pet  supplies.  Also,  personal 
hygiene  products  and  hair  products. 
And,  passenger  cars. 

Surprisingly,  working  women  had  a 
higher  “noted”  score  in  the  soaps, 
cleansers  and  polishers  category  than 
non-working  women. 

What  does  all  this  mean  as  far  as  work¬ 
ing  women  are  concerned?  Ms. 
Holtzman  hypothesized: 

“They  respond  to  cigarettes  more  be¬ 
cause  more  of  them  smoke  and  are 
heavier  users.  Same  with  detergents; 
they  need  to  do  more  wash  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  need  more  clean  clothes. 
They  buy  more  major  appliances  be¬ 
cause  they  have  more  disposable  income 
and  play  a  greater  role  in  the  purchase 
decision.  They  even  treat  their  pets  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Ms.  Holtzman  also  cautioned  market¬ 
ers  that  the  working  woman  is  in  transi¬ 
tion:  “She  has  one  foot  in  the  past  and 
one  foot  in  the  present  and  future,”  she 
said,  adding: 

“So  for  some  categories,  like  food,  she 
shows  no  difference  than  the  non¬ 
working  woman  in  consumption.  Unless 
the  food  industry,  for  example,  invents 
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new  products  for  the  working  woman,  it 
may  well  eventually  lose  her  to  the  fast- 
food  industry  or  some  other  not-yet- 
invented  home-food  service.  The  super¬ 
markets  are  already  experiencing  a  fall 
off  in  sales  to  independents  and  conveni¬ 
ence  stores  as  a  function  of  working  wo¬ 
men. 

“The  future  working  woman  will  be 
very  different  from  the  transitional  one 
(actually  two  women  in  one).  Part  of  her 
is  the  traditional  homemaker,  and  part  of 
her  is  the  working  woman  preoccupied 
with  her  job.  She  still  bears  the  primary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  home 
and  feeding  her  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  work  responsibility. 

Faith  healer  jailed 
for  assault 

Faith  healer  Leroy  Jenkins'  plan  to 
open  a  daily  newspaper  in  Greenwood, 
S.C.  is  seemingly  delayed.  He  received  a 
12-year  prison  sentence  recently  (May 
22nd)  after  a  guilty  verdict  on  several 
conspiracy  charges,  including  one  “to 
commit  assault  and  battery  of  a  high  and 
aggravated  nature”  on  Rick  Ricks,  An¬ 
derson  (S.C.)  Independent  reporter. 
Along  with  Jim  Galloway,  he  had  dis¬ 
closed  certain  faith  healing  practices  of 
Jenkins  in  a  series  of  newspaper  articles. 

A  jury  of  seven  men  and  five  women 
after  deliberating  an  hour  and  40  minutes 
also  found  the  flamboyant  faith  healer 
guilty  of  conspiring  to  assault  a  highway 
patrolman  and  burn  his  house.  The 
daughter  of  Jenkins,  Candice,  21,  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  several  charges  of  the 
patrolman  that  were  related  to  a  speeding 
citation.  Jenkins  was  also  found  guilty  of 
conspiring  to  burn  the  house  of  a  creditor. 

These  offenses  allegedly  occurred  in 
April. 

Early  this  year,  Jenkins  announced  a 
big  downtown  vacant  furniture  store  as 
the  “future  home  of  the  Greenwood  In¬ 
quiry.”  The  daily’s  launching  had  been 
scheduled  for  May. 

Circuit  Judge  James  E.  Moore  sen¬ 
tenced  the  tearful  Jenkins,  44,  to  five 
years  on  each  of  four  counts,  with  two 
years  suspended  on  service  of  three 
years.  The  sentences  were  ordered  to  run 
consecutively,  amounting  to  12  years  for 
the  faith  healer  whose  empire  lines  a 
two-block  Greenwood  street  with  plush 
houses,  expensive  automobiles,  and  as¬ 
sorted  enterprises. 

Jenkins  pleaded  for  a  fine  instead  of 
prison  “so  I  can  continue  my  ministry.” 
He  claimed  a  list  of  340,000  families  con¬ 
tributing  to  his  “crusades”  and  a  viewing 
audience  of  millions  for  his  Sunday  tele¬ 
casts  over  37  stations. 


Atex  sells  system 
to  Detroit  Free  Press 

Detroit  Free  Press  has  contracted  with 
Atex,  Inc.  to  install  editorial  and  clas¬ 
sified  video  display  terminal  systems  at  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

The  120-terminal  editorial  system  is 
scheduled  to  begin  daily  production  of 
the  paper  in  late  October,  and  the  46- 
terminal  classified  system  is  to  begin 
daily  operations  in  early  January. 

The  Atex  systems  will  replace  a  com¬ 
bination  of  VDT  equipment  from  Hen¬ 
drix  and  System  Integrators  and  optical 
character  readers  used  in  editorial  and 
classified  at  the  Free  Press. 

The  new  systems  will  be  completely 
separate,  with  their  own  data  bases  and 
independent  backup  hardware. 

The  editorial  system  will  run  on  four 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  1 1/34  comput¬ 
ers  and  four  DEC  1  l/04s,  all  connected 
to  provide  a  commonly  accessible  data 
base  of  more  than  300  million  characters 
of  text. 

The  classified  system  will  operate  on 
two  DEC  1  l/34s  and  a  data  base  of  some 
120  million  characters  of  ad  storage. 

The  Free  Press  is  currently  converting 
to  offset  printing  at  a  $50  million  produc¬ 
tion  facility  located  on  the  Detroit  River 
a  mile  from  the  paper’s  offices  in 
downtown  Detroit.  Copy  from  the  Atex 
systems  will  be  typeset  by  APS-4s  in  the 
main  building,  with  full  pages  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  new  plant  by  laser  scanner. 

Oly  Gold  ads  break 
in  45  markets 

Olympia  Brewing  Co.  recently  broke  a 
multi-media  campaign  for  its  light  beer, 
Olympia  Gold.  The  campaign  which  is 
heavily  weighted  toward  tv  will  also  in¬ 
clude  more  than  $200,000  worth  of  half¬ 
page  ads  in  45  of  the  markets  in  the  30 
western  and  southern  states  where 
Olympia  Gold  is  distributed. 

While  the  brewery  would  not  reveal 
the  exact  campaign  budget,  a  company 
spokesman  did  say  that  the  spending 
levels  in  the  major  markets  would  be 
equal  to  the  ad  spending  levels  of  a  major 
new  product  introduction. 

The  ads,  created  by  Dancer  Fitzgerald 
Sample  of  New  York,  give  the  number  of 
calories  in  Olympia  Gold  and  a  number 
of  competing  light  brands.  Olympia  be¬ 
lieves  this  is  the  first  time  that  compara¬ 
tive  advertising  has  been  used  in  the  beer 
business. 

Olympia  introduced  Gold  in  1976  when 
there  were  only  three  other  light  beers  in 
the  market.  The  brand  which  has  been 
hurt  by  the  proliferation  of  low-calorie 
beer  brands  (there  are  now  33)  ranks  first 
among  lights  in  the  Seattle  and  Portland 
markets. 
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OUT  OF 
THE  DARK 


The  3M  Pyrofax  System  for 
high-speed  platemaking  operates  in 
normal  room  lighting.  The  need  for  both 
plate  and  film  processors,  plumbing,  and 
chemicals  associated  with  full-page  film 
negatives  is  eliminated. 

Thanks  to  a  unique  technology,  the 
Pyrofax  System  produces  press-ready 
offset  plates  directly  from  ptiste-up  without 
silver  halide  photographic  film.  As  many 
as  four  press-ready  plates  (and/or  paper 
proofs)  can  be  made  from  one  exposure. 

In  Just  over  ZVa  minutes  a  starter 
plate  is  ready  for  gumming.  This  is  even 
faster  than  rapid  access  camera  tmd 
processor  speeds.  In  60  minutes  a  single 
operator  can  produce  50  broadsheet  (or 
25  double-width)  plates.  Production 
flexibility  idlows  significantly  higher  plate 
output,  as  desired,  during  peak  load 


periods  with  an  additional  operator 
Halftones  are  clean,  sharp  up  to 
85-line  for  black  emd  white  emd  process 
color.  Color  registration  capabilities  have 
been  expanded.  The  1978  award-winning 
national  “Run  For  the  Money”  daily 
process  color  overall  winner  weis  printed 
with  Pyrofax  plates  at  the  ‘Skagit  Valley 
Herald,"  Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 

Plates  as  small  as  10"  x  15",  or  as 
leurge  as  40"  x  50"  can  be  interchanged. 
Pyrofax  is  compatible  with  all  wipe-on 
plates  and  requires  no  sensitizing  coating. 

Pyrofax  is  a  simple  and  flexible 
easy-to-operate  system.  You  can  locate  it 
in  your  pressroom,  composing  room,  or 
virtually  anywhere  in  your  plant  for 
optimum  utilization  of  petsotmei. 

Newspaper  double-trucking 
techniques  are  easy  and  fast. 


The  Varimorphic  lens  option  allows 
zmamorphic  reductions  between  0%  emd 
8%  — whatever  you  wzuit — by  simply 
turning  a  knob.  A  feature  especially 
designed  for  Pyrofax  users. 

Offset  and  direct  iitho  newspapers 
2md  memy  commercial  printers  worldwide 
have  brought  their  platemaking  operations 
out  of  the  dark  with  the  3M  Pyrofruc 
System’s  high-speed  platemaking. 

For  additional  information  or  to 
arrange  a  visit  to  a  Pyrofax  installation 
similar  to  yours,  write:  3M  Pyrofax 
System,  Printing  Products  Division,  3M 
Center,  Bldg.  223-2N,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101.  Or  better  yet,  why  not  call  Leslie  G. 
Curtis,  Pyrofax  Meuketing  Mzmager,  at 
(612)  733-8473. 

It’s  so  simple  that  it  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed! 


$2  billion  in  1979 


Forecaster  predicts  rise 
in  national  newspaper  $ 


Newspapers  are  publishing  an  unex¬ 
pected  amount  of  national  advertising 
and  losing  their  share  of  local  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  the  media  predic¬ 
tions  made  by  Robert  J.  Coen  to  a  group 
of  stock  analysts  and  business  writers  in 
New  York  last  week. 

Coen,  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  media  forecasters,  revised 
his  December  prediction  for  national 
newspaper  advertising  revenue  growth 
from  11%  up  to  14%.  This  14%  growth 
would  increase  the  national  revenues 
$393  million  to  $2,063  billion. 

Coen  gave  the  first  quarter  track  rec¬ 
ord  of  newspapers  as  the  main  reason  for 
altering  his  forecast.  National  revenue  is 
running  15%  over  last  year,  and  linage 
totals  are  up  4-5%,  he  said,  calling  the 
amount  of  activity  “excellent”  and  citing 
an  “especially  good”  amount  of 
cigarette  and  automobile  advertising. 

Yet,  Coen’s  newspaper  forecast  was 
not  all  rosy.  Newspapers  are  continuing 


to  lose  local  retail  advertising  to  televi¬ 
sion,  he  said. 

He  said  classified  advertising  which 
had  grown  20%  a  year  during  1977  and 

1978  is  slowing  to  the  point  that  while 
there  could  be  some  small  revenue 
growth  the  actual  linage  might  actually 
go  down.  He  attributed  this  change  in 
part  to  an  expected  decrease  in  classified 
advertising. 

During  his  presentation,  Coen  re¬ 
viewed  the  patterns  in  overall  advertising 
expenditures  from  1976  through  1978.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  the  last  three  years 
advertising  growth  has  consistently  out¬ 
paced  the  GNP. 

This  trend  should  continue  through 

1979  he  said,  expecting  a  sharp  increase 
in  advertising  rates  and  activity  in  1980 
for  all  media  due  to  the  Olympics  and 
political  elections. 

Coen  was  asked  if  he  thought  cable  tv 
would  have  a  substantial  effect  on  net¬ 
work  tv  advertising  revenue.  He  replied 


no,  that  he  expects  cable  will  only  have 
whittled  away  1  or  2%  of  network’s  ad 
revenue  by  1985. 

Coen’s  long  range  outlook  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general  was  positive.  “The  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  women  to  the  work  force 
and  the  bulge  in  the  skilled  and  educated 
segment  of  the  population  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  significant  growth  in  dis¬ 
cretionary  consumer  spending,”  he  said. 
“These  developments  point  to  continued 
growth  in  the  demand  for  advertising  in 
the  ’80’s. 

The  advertising  groups  which  Coen 
found  to  show  the  highest  average  annual 
percentage  ad  budget  increases  were: 
government  (66%),  media  advertising 
(27%),  and  bicycles  and  motorcycles 
(22%). _ 


Past  Week’s  Range 


of  stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

6/6 

5/30 

Ago 

Affiilated  Pubiicatlons  (AMEX)  . 

22% 

22% 

20’% 

Biue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  . 

i9y2 

19% 

20 

Ck>mbined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  . 

33V4 

33% 

43 

(a)  Capita)  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  _ 

37% 

37’% 

35 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

25% 

25’% 

24’% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  . 

33 

33’% 

34 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

43’/4 

43’% 

43’% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

26V2 

26’% 

18’% 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

20y4 

20% 

20 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

33% 

32% 

30’% 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

21 'A 

21’% 

22% 

(d)  Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  . 

21% 

22’% 

22% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

22 

21’% 

19% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  . 

54 

54 

48 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

26y2 

25% 

26’% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

24% 

25’% 

27’% 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

6% 

6’% 

N/A 

(e)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  . 

18 

16% 

31% 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

6% 

6% 

8’% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

27 

27 

24’% 

Stauffer  Communications 

27'% 

27’% 

N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

16'/4 

16’% 

13% 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  . 

37% 

38% 

43’% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

28% 

28% 

29’% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  . 

13'/2 

13’% 

N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  . 

19 

19 

16% 

(()  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

23% 

23% 

22’% 

(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  Stock  split  3  for  2,  effective  10/31/78 

(e)  100%  stock  dividend,  of  record  11/16/78 

(f)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  12/27/78 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

17% 

18 

12% 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

13'/4 

14’% 

22 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

4'% 

4’% 

3’% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

33% 

34 

29’% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . 

40’/2 

42% 

58’% 

Consol.  Bath.  (Mont.)  . 

12% 

12% 

N/A 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

37’% 

37% 

33% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

53% 

53’% 

48 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

23 

23% 

16% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

26’% 

25’% 

26’% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

56% 

57% 

55’% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

27% 

27% 

33% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

27 

27% 

26% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  . 

27’% 

27’% 

27% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

33% 

35’% 

29 

(g)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

28 

271% 

27% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  . 

13% 

13% 

11’% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

43% 

43% 

42’% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

23% 

24% 

26% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

471% 

47’% 

48% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

11% 

11% 

13 

Log  icon  (AMEX)  . 

13% 

13 

13% 

MacMillan,  Blo^el  (CE)  . 

23’% 

23’% 

19% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

55’% 

56% 

54 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  . 

46’/4 

45 

N/A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

37’/4 

37 

33’% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  . 

30’% 

31% 

29’% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

18% 

18% 

12’% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

28’% 

28% 

27’% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  . 

5% 

5% 

N/A 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  . 

17% 

18 

N/A 

(g)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  9/22/78 
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memo: 

to  publishers  of 
SMALLER  DAILIES: 

Did  you  know  there  is  one 
front-end  system  for  your 
phototypesetters  that: 

•  Captures  wire  stories  from  up  to  5  high  and  low  speed  wire 
services,  and  .  .  . 

•  Handles  16,000  character  local  stories,  and  .  .  . 

•  Offers  split  screen  operation,  and  .  .  . 

•  Provides  sophisticated  editing  features  with  fewer  keystrokes,  and 

•  Eliminates  your  concerns  about  computer  problems  .  .  . 

FOR  AN  INVESTMENT  PER  EDITING  STATION 
WELL  BELOW  THE  INDUSTRY  AVERAGE? 

IT’S  N.E.W.S.  11*  FROM  NEWSPAPER 
ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION!!! 


|g4BI  Newspaper 
KKi®  Electronics 

Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64111  •  816/756-0052 


*  Our  second  generation  of  the 
Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

Look  for  us  in  Booth  #318 
at  ANPA/RI  in  Las  Vegas. 
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¥niy  buy  4he  cow  when 
all  you  want  is  the  milk? 


Why  support  a  com¬ 
puter  when  INSCO’s 
PubHcations’  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Circulation 
Business  Service  (PACS) 
can  give  you  computer 
efficiency  with  minimal 
trouble  and  expense? 

You  want  the  milk  not  the 
cow.  That’s  the  logic  behind 
INSCO’s  PACS.  You  get 
computer  efficiency  without 
buying  another  computer. 
After  all,  you’re  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  not  the  data 
processing  business. 

With  INSCO’s  PACS,  you’ll 
have  greater  control  of  your 
business.  Prompt,  accurate 
billing.  Improved  cash  flow. 
Standard  internal  procedures 
and  corporate  reporting. 


PACS  will  also  reduce  tran¬ 
sient  collection  overhead. 
Compute  contract  rates,  dis¬ 
count  and  interest  charges. 
Automate  circulation  func¬ 
tions.  All  with  a  proven  re¬ 
liable  system. 

You’ll  have  a  minimum 
amount  of  data  processing 
equipment  with  PACS.  You 
won’t  need  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel.  No  complicated 
computer  language  to  learn. 
No  special  “computer  cen¬ 
ter”  to  eat  up  space. 

INSCO  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  computer  ser¬ 
vice  companies.  So  the  com¬ 
puter  and  the  system  are  in 
the  hands  of  computer  ex¬ 
perts.  And  you  get  the  results! 


PACS  can  be  working  for 
you  in  a  matter  of  days.  For 
a  detailed  PACS  Kit  with 


sample  reports,  send  in  this 
coupon  today. 


r 


Attention: 

Mr.  P.  V.  Cassidy,  V.P. 

PACS  Sales  and  Customer  Support  Division 
INSCO  Systems 
Neptune,  New  Jersey  07753 

INSCO,  you’ve  made  a  good  point. 

Send  me  the  PACS  Kit  including  sample  reports. 


Company 


City 


Zip 


INSCO 


an  affiliate  of  The  Continental  Corporation 


Broader  law  favored  by  news  execs 
to  protect  newsroom  from  rummages 


By  I.  William  HiU 

Minneapolis  Tribune  editor  Charles 
W.  Bailey  reached  into  his  own  personal 
history  before  a  House  committee  last 
week  to  illustrate  why  he  strongly  feels 
legislation  proposed  to  protect  news¬ 
rooms  from  police  rummaging  should  be 
broadened  to  protect  against  warrant 
searches  of  all  innocent  third  parties. 

Bailey  was  appearing  as  Freedom  of 
Information  chairman  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to  testify 
on  H.R.  3486  before  the  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  Administration  of  Justice 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  introduced,  the  bill  was 
designed  to  implement  President  Car¬ 
ter’s  request  for  legislation  to  protect 
First  Amendment  privacy  that  was 
eroded  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  Stanford 
Daily  decision. 

Early  in  his  testimony,  Bailey  gave  the 
professional  reasons  for  his  thinking  on 
the  breadth  of  the  bill: 

“First,  we  believe  the  American  press 
should  in  general  try  not  to  ask  for  spe¬ 
cial  legislation — many  of  us  believe  that 
a  proper  interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  gives  us  a|l  the  protection 
we  need.  Second,  we  believe  that  the 
rights  of  others  in  our  society — for 
example,  doctors  and  lawyers — are  as 
much  infringed  by  this  decision  as  are  the 
rights  of  the  press.’’ 

Then,  later  on,  Bailey  told  why  his 
personal  history  demands  that  he  sup¬ 
port  a  Fourth  Amendment  approach, 
protecting  all  parties,  rather  than  a  First 
Amendment  approach  that  would  focus 
solely  on  the  press: 

“My  ancestors  on  my  father’s  side 
came  to  the  Plymouth  Colony  from  Eng¬ 
land  350  years  ago.  My  mother’s  father, 
by  contrast,  came  here  only  about  80 
years  ago,  fleeing  the  oppressions 
routinely  inflicted  on  the  Jews  of  eastern 
Europe.  But,  despite  the  time  difference, 
in  both  cases  those  men  came  to  this 
country  so  they  could  live  and  speak 
freely.  We  are  all,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  remarked,  ‘fellow  immigrants’.  Let 
us  remember  why  our  forebears  became 
immigrants,  and  let  us  preserve  as  best 
we  can  the  freedom  that  drew  them  to 
this  country.  The  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  offset  this  misguided  and  mis¬ 
chievous  ruling  will  help  preserve  that 
freedom.’’ 

Three  other  press  witnesses  on  the 
same  day  agreed  with  Bailey  that  the 
protections  of  H.R.  3486  should  be 
broadened.  They  were  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Robert  Lewis  (Newhouse 
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News  Service)  chairman  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi’s  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee;  and  Jack  C.  Landau,  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

Near  the  end  of  the  hearing.  Represen¬ 
tative  Thomas  F.  Railsback,  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  on  the  committee,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  all  the  witnesses  had 
agreed  on  two  other  points  for  changing 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

The  first  of  these  had  to  do  with  provi¬ 
sions  that  it  would  be  legal  to  rummage 
for  materials  if  “there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  immediate  seizure  of  the 
materials  is  necessary  to  prevent  death 
or  serious  bodily  injury  to  a  human  be¬ 
ing”  or  “there  is  reason  to  believe”  that 
seeking  to  obtain  the  material  by  sub¬ 
poena  would  result  in  “destruction,  al¬ 
teration  or  concealment  of  the  mate¬ 
rials.” 

As  Bailey  expressed  it  in  his  tes¬ 
timony,  after  noting  that  in  other  parts  of 
H.R.  3486  the  bill  as  drafted  uses  a 
“probable  cause”  test,  “Probable  cause 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  and 
seems  to  provide  a  definitive  legal 
guideline,  but  we  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  ‘there  is  reason  to  believe’,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  Act  should  be 
consistent  by  utilizing  ‘probable 
cause’.” 

The  third  point  of  agreement  among 
the  witnesses  concerned  what  H.R.  3486 
says  about  legal  searches  for  material  af¬ 
fecting  national  security. 

Again  quoting  Bailey,  who  listed  a 
total  of  nine  modifications  ASNE  would 
like  to  see  in  the  bill,  exception  was 
taken  to  listing  security  information  as 
“restricted  data”.  He  sought  to  be  more 
specific  by  referring  to  “data  which 
would  constitute  a  direct,  immediate  and 
irreparable  injury  to  the  national  secur¬ 
ity”. 

Bailey  went  on  to  say  that  ASNE  ob¬ 
jects  to  any  use  of  the  phrase  “restricted 
data,”  insofar  as  there  is  serious  doubt  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  section  of 
the  atomic  energy  act  that  establishes  the 
“restricted  data”  classification. 

“Under  current  government  in¬ 
terpretation,”  he  said,  “it  appears  that 
any  information  whatever  about  atomic 
weapons  or  special  nuclear  material  is 
classified  ,  .  ,  Could  stories  about  Three 
Mile  Island  or  the  studies  of  victims  at 
Hiroshima  bring  about  a  search?” 

He  further  cited  the  Progressive 
magazine  case  and  said  that,  under  a 
strict  interpretation,  he  himself  might 
have  committed  a  federal  offense  for  cer¬ 
tain  content  he  wrote  into  a  book  years 
ago. 

One  point  made  by  Bailey  brought 


questioning  by  Chairman  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeir  (D-Wisc.)  Bailey  had  been 
saying  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Stanford 
Daily  decision,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
has  taken  steps  to  protect  its  confidential 
files. 

“It  is  one  of  the  minor  ironies  of  the 
climate  that  now  exists  in  American 
newsrooms,”  he  said,  “that  it  seems 
prudent  for  me  not  to  know  where  the 
confidential  notes  and  working  papers  of 
my  reporters  are  kept.  All  I  know  is  that 
they  are  not  in  the  building  where  we 
work.  I  think  that’s  a  lousy  way  to  run  a 
newspaper — or  a  country — but  that’s  the 
way  we  have  to  do  it  these  days.” 

Friedheim,  in  his  testimony,  said: 
“ANPA’s  concerns  in  this  area  are  in 
part  based  on  what  we  have  seen  happen 
in  other  countries.  ANPA,  through  a  var¬ 
iety  of  active  affiliations  with  in¬ 
ternational  press  organizations,  plays  an 
integral  part  in  world  press  freedom  mat¬ 
ters.  This  experience  makes  us  all  the 
more  appreciative  of  our  free  society 
with  its  independent  press.  For  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  clear  that  in  those  countries  where 
the  press  has  been  fettered  by  govern¬ 
ment,  where  it  has  been  used  as  part  of  a 
government’s  investigatory  apparatus, 
where  it  functions  at  the  whim  of  gov¬ 
ernment  police — in  those  countries 
neither  the  press  nor  the  people  are 
free.” 

Regarding  the  scope  of  H.R.  3486, 
Friedheim  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  rightfully  recognizes  that  any 
effective  legislation  must  apply  not  only 
to  federal  law  enforcement  officials  but 
also  to  officials  of  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“However,”  he  went  on,  “ANPA  be¬ 
lieves  that  Congress  should  do  nothing  to 
subvert  the  efforts  made  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures  to  remedy  this  intolerable  decision. 

Lewis  told  the  committee  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  supports  legislative  relief  from 
the  Stanford  Daily  decision  “with  the 
hope  this  does  not  establish  a  precedent 
for  federal  regulation  of  the  press.” 

Lewis’  urging  that  a  shield  provision 
be  incorporated  in  the  search  and  seizure 
bill  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  news 
sources  launched  a  colloquy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  shield  laws. 

Chairman  Kastenmeier  said  that  he 
didn’t  see  the  shield  law  as  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  H.R.  3486. 

Representative  Railsback  recalled 
that,  in  a  previous  session.  Congress  let 
the  shield  law  idea  die  because  the  press 
could  not  agree  on  what  kind  of  shield 
law  should  be  enacted.  He  called  now  on 
ASNE  or  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  determine 
what  kind  of  shield  law  would  have  the 
support  of  the  nation’s  press. 
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American  University  aims 
to  improve  business  writing 


A  center  to  improve  economic  under¬ 
standing  by  focusing  on  business  writing 
and  other  forms  of  economic  communi¬ 
cation  has  been  established  at  American 
University  in  Washington. 

With  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist 
and  author  Louis  M.  Kohimeier,  Jr.  as 
director,  the  National  Center  for  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economic  Communication  will 
bring  together  media  leaders,  educators, 
business  representatives  and  students  for 
its  programs. 

To  address  the  lack  of  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  background  of  economic  jour¬ 
nalists,  the  Center  already  has  begun  a 
video-taped  teaching  aid  based  on  a  uni¬ 
versity  course  in  business  and  economic 
journalism.  A  monthly  newsletter  will 
begin  this  summer  for  the  journalistic, 
academic  and  business  communities. 
Also,  an  invitational  seminar  will  be  held 
for  deans  of  communication  schools  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  Center  and  its 
objectives. 

Other  plans  for  Center  activities  in¬ 
clude  a  research  program,  which  will 
consider  such  areas  as  media  conglomer¬ 
ates  and  chain  ownership;  workshops  for 
journalism  educators,  members  of  the 
press  corps  and  corporate  executive  of¬ 
ficers  and  staff  members;  symposia  for 
media  and  business  representatives;  and 
establishment  of  a  Center  journal. 

Funding  for  the  Center  has  come  from 
50  media  and  business  corporations  and 
foundations,  as  well  as  the  university, 
whose  resources  in  the  Schools  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  Business  Administration 
will  be  utilized. 

“We  hope  that  the  success  of  the  na¬ 
tional  center  will  contribute  to  improved 
business  and  economic  communication 
and  thus  to  a  better  informed  public  and 
to  more  rational  public  policy-making," 
Kohimeier  told  E&P.  “While  the  Center 
will  work  with  other  universities  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  it  will  remain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  entity  operated  under  the  auspices 
of  American  University." 

Kohimeier  was  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  18  years  and  in 
1965  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a 
series  of  Wall  Street  Journal  articles  on 
the  origins  and  growth  of  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  family  fortune  through  owner¬ 
ship  of  broadcast  properties. 

Kohimeier  also  reported  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  wrote  a  column 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  edited  “The  Reg¬ 
ulators",  an  independent  bi-weekly,  and 
served  as  Washington  editor  of  Financier 
Magazine.  He  is  author  of  “The  Reg¬ 
ulators:  Watchdog  Agencies  and  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Interest"  and  “God  Save  This  Hon¬ 
orable  Court"  and  co-editor  of  a  book  to 
be  published  late  this  year,  “Reporting 
on  Business  and  the  Economy." 
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Justice  Dept  completes 
probe  of  paper  sale 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has  de¬ 
cided  to  close  its  investigation  of  the  sale 
of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 
to  the  Beaver  County  Times  and  take  no 
legal  action  against  the  transaction. 

The  News-Tribune  was  folded  after  it 
was  sold  to  the  County  Times  (E&P, 
April  21). 

Gerald  Connell,  chief  of  the  litigation 
section  of  the  Justice  Department’s  anti¬ 
trust  division,  said  that  he  has  informed 
attorneys  for  both  newspapers  of  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Connell  would  not  disclose  the  specific 
reasons  why  the  Justice  Department  will 
not  file  a  federal  anti-trust  suit  over  the 
sale.  He  said  the  decision  to  terminate  an 
investigation  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  particular  transaction  is  “benefi¬ 
cial,  desirable,  good,  or  legal,”  but  sim¬ 
ply  that  it  has  been  decided  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  bringing  the  case  into  court. 

The  probe  of  the  sale  began  in  mid- 
April  shortly  after  it  was  consummated. 

The  investigation  centered  on  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  two  newspapers  actu¬ 
ally  competed,  and  whether  the  sale  in 
fact  “substantially  reduces  competition" 
among  the  media  in  Beaver  County,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Connell. 

Connell  said  that  the  probe  could  be 
considered  routine  in  the  sense  that  the 
Justice  Department  normally  looks  into 
the  merging  of  two  daily  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  as  close  to  one  another  as  the 
Times  and  the  News-Tribune. 

The  Times  is  owned  by  Calkins  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  also  operates  five 
other  daily  newspapers. 

Schermer  named 
to  ANPA’s  board 

Lloyd  Schermer,  president  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.  has  been  named  a  director 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Schermer,  who  will  serve  a  two  year 
term,  was  recommended  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  fill  one  of  two  additional  di¬ 
rectorships  authorized  by  the  member¬ 
ship  during  the  ANPA  Convention  in 
New  York  in  April. 

His  election  to  a  term  expiring  in  May 
1981  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
membership  of  the  1980  ANPA  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Honolulu. 

Schermer’s  election  took  place  during 
a  meeting  of  the  ANPA  board  during  this 
weeks  ANPA  Research  Institute  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas. 


Duluth  paper 
wins  dismissal 
of  indictment 

The  October,  1978,  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  and 
Herald,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  several  executives  with  Min¬ 
nesota  election  law  violation  was  dis¬ 
missed  May  31  by  District  Court  Judge 
Donald  C.  Odden. 

The  indictment  by  a  St.  Louis  County 
grand  jury  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  1978)  was  in 
connection  with  the  firing  of  Julianne  Ag- 
new,  former  Today’s  Living  editor  for 
the  papers.  Agnew  had  filed  to  run  for 
the  Duluth  City  Council  seat  which  had 
been  held  by  her  husband,  Thomas  Ag¬ 
new,  who  was  recalled. 

The  newspapers,  under  their  conflict 
of  interests  policy,  asked  her  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  the  grand  jury  indictment 
charged  that  newspaper  olTicials  unlaw¬ 
fully  tried  to  induce  Mrs.  Agnew  to  with¬ 
draw,  promising  continued  employment. 
She  continued  in- the  race  and  finished 
third. 

In  his  memorandum  with  the  dismissal 
order,  Odden  wrote  that  the  St.  Louis 
County  attorney’s  office  misinterpreted 
the  law  under  which  the  charges  were 
brought.  “Based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  constitutional  liberties,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  has  used  a  criminal  proceeding  to 
hear  a  labor  grievance  about  an  alleged 
denial  of  an  employee’s  civil  rights.” 

Odden  said  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  statute  in  question  (210A.09)  was  to 
eliminate  machine  politics  from  the  State 
and  that  210A.09  “is  a  corrupt  practices 
act,  forbidding  willful  fraud  on  the  elec¬ 
torate.  Nothing  the  prosecution  contends 
can  rewrite  the  statute  or  its  history  to 
turn  it  into  a  civil  rights  act.” 

Noting  there  appeared  to  be  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  the  newspaper  did 
anything  more  than  to  enforce  a  neutral 
conflict  of  interest  policy,  Odden  con¬ 
cluded:  “It  is  apparent  to  this  Court  that 
the  prosecution  has  brought  this  criminal 
proceeding  under  a  serious  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  both  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  Section  210A.09.  Such  misun¬ 
derstanding  would  make  a  travesty  of 
both  provisions.  The  indictment  which 
has  issued  accordingly  must  be  dis¬ 
missed.” 

Assistant  County  Attorney  Michael 
McNabb  said  that  a  decision  on  what 
future  action,  if  any,  will  not  be  made 
until  the  office  studies  the  ruling. 

Murdoch  acquires 

Rupert  Murdoch,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Expres.s-News,  has  signed  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  to  buy  four  Houston-area  weeklies 
from  the  Benson  Printing  Co.  The  papers 
include  the  Sentinel,  Community  News, 
Humble  Echo  and  Woodlands  Sun. 
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Reed 


Field  Loughran 


Donald  U.  Reed  appointed 
managing  editor  of  UPi 


Three  senior  editorial  appointments  in 
United  Press  International’s  world  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

E)onald  U.  Reed,  general  news  editor 
in  Chicago,  has  been  named  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Paul  G.  Eberhart  who 
resigned  from  the  post  in  March  to  join 
King  Features  Syndicate  as  assistant 
sales  director.  As  managing  editor,  Reed 
will  supervise  UPI’s  day-to-day  news 
coverage. 


Jeffrey  L.  Field,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  for  the  past  year,  assumes  the  title 
of  associate  editor  which  has  been  va¬ 
cant  in  recent  years.  As  associate  editor. 
Field  will  have  a  wide  range  of  respon¬ 
sibilities,  including  the  developments  of 
UPI’s  computerized  editing  system, 
long-range  news  planning,  new  editorial 
projects,  elections,  budget  control  and 
personnel  development. 

Gerard  (Gerry)  Loughran,  a  native  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  was  ap- 
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pointed  foreign  news  editor,  succeeding 
Walter  Logan  who  is  retiring  after  a  44- 
year  career  with  the  news  service.  Eough- 
ran  has  been  deputy  foreign  editor  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Reed  joined  the  then  United  Press  in 
1950  in  his  hometown  of  Fresno,  Calif. 
He  was  later  Fresno  manager  and  moved 
to  San  Francisco  in  1966  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager  there  for  three  years.  He  was  named 
Southwestern  news  editor  in  Dallas  in 
1969  and  general  news  editor  for  the 
Midwest  in  1977. 

Reed,  53,  and  his  wife,  Marcia,  have 
three  sons.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Fresno 
State  College. 

Field,  37,  a  native  of  Westford,  Mass., 
joined  UPI  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  1965  after 
working  as  a  broadcast  newsman  in  New 
England.  He  was  transferred  to  Albany, 
N.Y.,  in  1%8  and  in  1972  was  named 
Albany  bureau  manager.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  newscenter 
editor  in  San  Francisco,  supervising  the 
writing  and  filing  of  client  services  in  10 
Western  states. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  im¬ 
plementation  team  for  UPI’s  Informa¬ 
tion,  Storage  and  Retrieval  Systems  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1970s. 

He  serves  as  UPI’s  representative  on 
the  News  Election  Service  board  of 
managers  and  the  ANPA  Wire  Service 
Guidelines  Committee. 

Field,  a  graduate  of  Emerson  College, 
Boston,  and  his  wife,  Leslie,  have  one 
son. 

Loughran,  43,  joined  British  United 
Press  in  London  in  1965  after  working  for 
newspapers  in  Northern  England  and  the 
Daily  Nation  in  Nairobi.  He  became 
UPI’s  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
in  Beirut  in  1968.  Four  years  later  he 
became  Paris  manager  and  in  1974  was 
appointed  as  head  of  UPI’s  four-member 
Moscow  staff.  He  transferred  to  New 
York  three  years  later. 

He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  1 1 
Arab  states  in  which  he  supervised 
coverage  from  Beirut.  His  assignments 
have  included  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  War, 
Soviet-American  relations  in  Moscow, 
the  U.S.- Vietnam  peace  talks  in  Paris 
and  several  international  sports  events, 
including  the  two  World  soccer  cup 
playoffs. 

Logan  joined  the  then  United  Press  in 
1935  in  Memphis.  He  worked  in  several 
Southern  bureaus,  Washington  and  New 
York  before  his  assignment  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  during  World  War  11. 

He  later  covered  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  and  in  1945,  he  went  to 
China  for  coverage  in  Chungking,  Nan¬ 
king  and  Shanghai  before  the  fall  of  the 
country  to  the  Chinese  communists. 

Since  1948  he  has  held  a  number  of 
senior  posts  on  the  New  York  foreign 
news  desk,  which  directs  and  edits  UPI’s 
worldwide  coverage,  culminating  in  his 
appointment  four  years  ago  as  foreign 
editor. 
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Info-Ky  brings 
the  morgue 
back  to  life. 


InfO'Ky*  News  Retrieval 
System  resurrects 
news  clippings  in  just 
seconds. 


With  tight  deadlines  to 
meet,  reporters  can’t  afford 
dead  time  in  the  morgue. 
They  need  access  to  news 
clippings  and  other 
reference  materials  fast 
and  easy. 

The  solution? 

Info-Ky  News  Retrieval 
System.  It's  an  automated 
newspaper  library  sys¬ 
tem  that  retrieves  informa¬ 
tion  as  fast  as  a  reporter 
can  type  a  by-line.  There’s 
no  waiting  while  the 
librarian  searches  through  a 
canyon  of  file  cabinets. 

With  Info-Ky,  the  reporter 
can  retrieve  the  desired 
information  without  even 
leaving  the  newsroom. 


Info-Ky  uses  a  minicomputer 
for  retrieval  and  stores 
full-text  clippings  and 
graphics  on  computer 
actuated  microfiche.  Using 
key  words  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  story  or  news  categor¬ 
ies,  clippings  can  be 
retrieved  in  just  a  few 
seconds.  And  the  news 
story  appears  on  a  viewing 
screen  in  the  same  size 
and  format  as  it  appeared  in 
your  newspaper.  A  print¬ 
ed  copy  of  the  story  is 
available  at  the  touch  of 
a  button. 

Info-Ky  not  only  saves 
your  librarians  time  and 
manpower,  it  saves  stor¬ 
age  space.  The  news 
content  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  morning  and  evening 
publication  can  be 
stored  on  one  fiche, 
for  instance. 


Info-Ky  saves  you  money. 
Because  it  uses  a  mini¬ 
computer,  you  can  own  your 
own  system  instead  of 
leasing  computer  time  over 
expensive  communica¬ 
tion  lines.  And  it  can  be 
used  on-line  or  off-line  by 
your  bureaus. 

Info-Ky  can  even  make 
you  money.  By  selling  on¬ 
line  shared  access  to 
public  libraries,  colleges 
and  institutions.  Or  sell¬ 
ing  microfiche  copies  to 
the  public. 

Info-Ky  is  already  working 
for  other  newspapers.  It 
can  work  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  Call  or  write 
today  for  more  information. 


Dissly 

Research 

Corporation 

620  South  Fifth  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 
502/582-4655 
Telex  204235 

A  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Company 


PRESIDENT  Jimmy  Carter  greets  the  Chairman  of  the  Advertising  Council  John  P. 
Kelley  and  the  president  of  the  Council  Robert  P.  Keim  in  the  News  Conference 
Auditorium  of  the  Executive  Office  Building  prior  to  addressing  the  Council's  35th 
Annual  Washington  Conference  (May  1).  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall,  another 
Conference  speaker,  looks  on.  Carter  called  upon  the  Council  for  a  new  effort  to 
encourage  the  American  people  to  support  the  fight  against  inflation.  "A  well 
placed  public  service  ad,  repeated  several  times  during  the  week,  that  will  accu¬ 
rately  provide  information  to  a  free  person  can  make  a  difference  between  success 
and  failure,"  Carter  said.  The  Ad  Council  conducted  an  inflation-fighting  campaign 
for  President  Ford  right  after  he  took  over  the  office,  and  the  Council  has  been 
carrying  out  a  public  service  campaign  on  the  American  Economic  System  for  the 

past  few  years. 


Majority  of  Pa. 
papers  restrict 
X-rated  movie  ads 

Few  Pennsylvania  newspapers  that  ac¬ 
cept  X-rated  movie  ads  limit  the  size  of 
such  ads,  but  almost  all  of  them  put  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  content. 

And  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
newspapers  that  run  the  ads  report  pres¬ 
sure  from  local  groups  to  ban  or  further 
restrict  them. 

Those  are  some  of  the  findings  of  a 
survey  conducted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  by 
William  E.  Gibbs,  assistant  professor  of 
advertising  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Gibbs  mailed  questionnaires 
to  280  PNPA  members  and  got  93  re¬ 
sponses,  62  from  dailies  and  31  from 
weeklies  or  semi-weeklies. 

Of  the  93  responses,  39%  said  their 
newspapers  have  official  policies  or 
guidelines  for  X-rated  movie  ads.  How¬ 
ever,  most  make  judgments  without  for¬ 
mal  policy  or  simply  refuse  to  accept  the 
ads.  Seventy-three  percent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  accept  X-rated  ads,  24%  do  not, 
and  3%  accept  no  movie  ads  of  any  kind. 

“Almost  all  of  the  newspapers  place 
restrictions  on  copy  and  illustrations,” 
Gibbs  says.  “Some  allow  no  illustrations 
at  all,  some  prohibit  nudity  and  some  crop 
or  re-touch  objectionable  illustrations.” 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  newspapers 
limit  copy  to  factual  information  only, 
such  as  the  name  of  the  theater,  film  title, 
showing  times  and  rating.  One  newspa¬ 
per  restricts  copy  to  the  name  of  the  thea¬ 
ter  and  a  phone  number  to  call  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  have  had  occasion  to  reject  a 
submitted  ad  as  being  unsuitable  for  pub- 
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lication. 

Only  26%  said  that  local  groups  have 
exerted  pressure  to  eliminate  or  put 
greater  restrictions  on  X-rated  movie  ads. 
About  half  of  them  said  pressure  came 
from  church  groups.  The  others  listed  a 
number  of  other  community  oganiza- 
tions. 

“Most  papers  experienced  very  little  or 
no  negative  reaction  to  the  ads  from  indi¬ 
vidual  readers,”  Gibb  says.  “Only  two 
newspapers  reported  strong  negative 
reaction  from  readers.” 

Revenue  from  the  ads,  Gibbs  says,  is 
not  significant  for  most  Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  Only  6%  of  the  papers  that 
accept  the  ads  estimated  their  revenue  at 
more  than  1%  of  all  advertising  income. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  feel  some  restrictions  are 
needed  on  the  ads,  but  a  large  majority — 
88% — said  control  should  rest  with  the 
newspaper  publisher  or  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Only  2%  believe  the  ads  should  be 
controlled  by  government. 

According  to  Gibbs,  the  size  of  the 
newspaper  seems  to  make  little  difference 
in  the  policies  or  opinions  about  X-rated 
movie  advertising,  with  one  exception. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  the  newspapers 
that  do  not  accept  X-rated  movie  ads  are 
weekly  newspapers.  Only  10%  of  the 
daily  newspapers  do  not  accept  the  ads. 

Opinions  on  the  importance  of  the 
X-rated  movie  ad  controversy  varied 
widely,  Gibbs  says.  Seventeen  percent 
feel  the  issue  is  very  important;  33%, 
somewhat  important;  27%,  not  very  im¬ 
portant;  16%,  unimportant;  and  7%  ex¬ 
pressed  no  opinion. 


Children’s  art  contest 
pulls  2,000  entries 

A  children’s  art  contest  and  exhibit 
sponsored  by  the  Seattle  Times  was  so 
successful  that  the  entries  are  being  used 
to  study  the  developmental  stages  of  art 
by  teachers  and  parents  working  with 
children. 

“The  Seattle  Times  Art  Contest  and 
Exhibit  for  the  Young  Child”  was  part  of 
The  Seattle  Center’s  Week  of  the  Young 
Child  festival,  the  city’s  tribute  to  the 
United  Nations’  Year  of  the  Young 
Child. 

More  than  2,(XX)  entries  from  children 
12  years  and  under  were  sent  in  from 
Alaska,  California,  Montana  and  across 
the  state  of  Washington. 

“We  expected  about  100  entries  and 
were  overwhelmed  when  we  received  so 
many,”  said  Fran  Malone,  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  The  Seattle 
Times.  “Not  only  was  the  number  of 
entries  impressive,  but  so  was  the 
number  of  people  who  visited  the  exhibit 
at  the  Seattle  Center.  Thousands  of 
adults  and  children  viewed  the  collec¬ 
tion.” 

The  Times  reserved  a  full-page  in  its 
March  21  issue  for  the  contest.  The  head¬ 
line  read:  “This  space  reserved  for 
young  artists,  12  and  under.”  A  descrip¬ 
tive  copy  block  and  the  contest  rules 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  leaving  a 
13"  X  16"  space  for  young  artists  in  three 
age  groups — 9-12;  6-8  and  5  and  under — 
to  create  works  of  art  using  any  medium 
of  their  choice. 
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Bottom  line  By  Robert  Hausman 

Some  inside  data  on  Gannett 


The  sale  of  20,000  shares  of  Gannett 
stock  by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of 
Gannett  Co.  came  under  question  during 
a  presentation  by  Gannett  management 
at  the  New  York  Society  of  Security 
Analysts  on  May  24  and  again  at  Gan- 
nett’s  annual  stockholder’s  meeting  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  on  May  29. 

During  the  Security  Analysts  meeting, 
Joan  Lappin  of  the  Dreyfus  Corp.  asked 
Neuharth  to  explain  why  he  is  selling  his 
Gannett  stock.  She  mentioned  an  item 
which  appeared  in  the  “Insider’s  Report 
for  Exchanges’’  column  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  said  that  Neuharth  sold 
10,000  shares  of  Gannett  stock  recently, 
leaving  him  with  18,481  shares.  Lappin 
said  that  the  latest  Gannett  proxy  state¬ 
ment  listed  Neuharth  as  owning  63,000 
shares. 

Neuharth  said  under  the  new  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
regulations  much  of  what  is  read  in  proxy 
statements  “is  distortion.’’  “I  never  was 
owner  of  63,000  shares  but  I  have  op¬ 
tions  which  with  my  holdings  at  proxy 
statement  time  would  have  put  me  at 
63,000  shares.  Under  the  new  SEC  regu¬ 
lations  those  in  management  must  list  op¬ 
tions  in  their  holdings.  My  actual  hold¬ 
ings  at  proxy  statement  time  were  3 1 ,000 
shares.  My  actual  holdings  today  are 
21,000  shares,  which  are  exactly  what 
they  were  one  year  ago,’’  Neuharth  said. 

“In  1978  1  exercised  20,000  shares  of 
options,  10,000  last  March  and  10,000 
in  July.  I  Borrowed  the  money  to  do  it  and 


paid  12%  interest.  I  sold  10,000  shares 
last  December  and  sold  10,000  last 
month.  I’m  a  poor  working  boy  and  I’m 
trying  to  build  a  small  estate  through  the 
exercise  of  stock  options  and  through  the 
sale  of  stock,’’  Neuharth  said. 

Neuharth  admitted  to  a  profit  of 
$388,000  before  tax  on  the  stock  sale  and 
offered  the  same  explanation  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  when  questioned  by  stockholder 
“Hi”  Clements  during  Gannett’ s  annual 
meeting  on  May  29. 

Neuharth  said  that  Gannett  “will  look 
harder  at  turn  around  opportunities  in 
larger  markets”,  and  added  in  response  to 
an  analyst’s  query,  “no,  we  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
that’s  not  a  turn  around  situation.”  He 
said  that  magazine,  and  book  publishing 
and  cable  television  are  the  areas  Gan¬ 
nett  is  considering  expanding  into. 

Approximately  half  of  Gannett’s 
newspapers  have  margins  which  fall 
below  the  average  operating  margin, 
Neuharth  said,  and  added  that  last  year 
operating  margins  pre-tax,  ranged  from 
4%  to  48%.  “Most  papers  with  below 
average  margins  are  acquisitions  which 
have  been  in  the  company  less  than  5 
years,”  Neuharth  said.  He  added  that 
their  newspapers  in  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware  were  papers  with 
margins  “at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.” 
The  Speidel  newspapers  had  high  mar¬ 
gins,  he  said. 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale,  senior 


vicepresident,  finance  and  law,  reporting 
on  Gannett’s  first  quarter  results  said 
cash  and  marketable  securities  have  in¬ 
creased  $90  million  from  $28  to  $1 17  mil¬ 
lion  since  the  same  period  last  year. 
Long  term  debt  increased  from  $86  to 
$108  million,  while  equity  increased  $50 
million  over  same  period  last  year,  he 
said. 

“It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a 
resurgence  in  cash  so  we  can  be  in  the 
best  position  to  structure  the  balance 
sheet  post-merger.  Together,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  merger  with  Combined 
Communications  we  expect  to  have  $130 
million  available  for  debt  repayment. 
Gannett  will  provide  $80  million.  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  $22  million  and 
$27  million  will  come  from  Gannett’s  sale 
of  station  WHEC-tv  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.”  McCorkindale  said. 

He  said  that  if  Gannett  and  Com¬ 
bined’s  balance  sheets  were  put  together 
as  of  last  April,  they  would  have  $300 
million  in  current  assets.  “Plant,  prop¬ 
erty  and  equipment  area  would  increase 
Gannett’s  balance  sheet  40%,  while 
goodwill  would  go  up  49%.  Total  assets, 
assuming  this  excess  cash  is  used  to 
repay  debt  will  go  up  about  40%  while 
total  assets  will  go  up  to  about  $1  billion. 
Current  liability  will  increase  $155  mil¬ 
lion,  a  48%  increase,”  McCorkindale 
said. 

“Assuming  that  we  use  cash  to  repay 
debt,  long  term  debt  will  increase  36% 
and  shareholders  equity  will  go  up  about 
37%.  After  merger  and  debt  repayment, 
the  ration  of  debt  and  percentage  of  debt 
and  shareholders  equity,  pre-merger  and 
post-merger  were  almost  the  same,  for 
Gannett  and  Combined,  around  20%, ” 
McCorkindale  said. 

“One  item  not  in  annual  report,  we 
have  undertaken  a  small  tax  exempt  rev¬ 
enue  bond  financing  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  for  the  Port  Huron,  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaper.  Revenue  bond  financing 
is  a  first  for  us,”  McCorkindale  said. 

John  E.  Heseldon,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  marketing,  told  analysts  that  Gan¬ 
nett’s  linage  has  increased  8.8%  so  far 
this  year  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Classified  is  up  14.3%,  local  run  paper 
advertising  up  5.2%,  national  up  7.9% 
and  preprints  are  up  12.5%.  All  figures 
are  for  the  first  4  periods  this  year.  He 
estimated  that  classified  will  contribute 
30%  of  ROP  advertising  revenue  this 
year. 

Heseldon  said  that  there  is  a  “tremen¬ 
dous  untapped  revenue  in  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing,”  and  added  that  last  year  national 
manufacturers  appropriated  $5  million  to 
be  spent  by  retailers  on  co-op  advertising 
but  less  than  $3  million  was  used  by  local 
retailers.  “We  are  conducting  seminars 
and  urging  that  our  newspapers  appoint 
co-op  advertising  specialists.  Co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  in  our  Westchester  newspapers 
has  increased  to  $251,000  for  the  first  4 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
months  of  this  year  versus  $197,000  last 
year,”  he  said. 

Circulation  of  Gannett’s  morning 
newspapers  is  up  2.7%,  evening  circula¬ 
tion  is  even,  and  Sunday  circulation  is  up 
4.1%,  all  for  the  first  four  periods  this 
year,  Heseldon  said. 

Heseldon  mentioned  that  Gannett  has 
been  watching  Knight-Ridder’s  progress 
in  the  alternate  delivery  area  and  said 
that  Gannett  is  considering  entering  into 
the  alternate  delivery  business. 

Louis  “Chip”  Weil,  president  and 
publisher  of  Gannett’s  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers  said  that  Today, 
the  morning  newspaper  born  during  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  last  August, 
“is  holding  strong  with  31,254  average 
circulation  per  day.”  He  mentioned  that 
the  total  investment  made  to  start  up 
Today  was  less  than  $5  million. 

*  9k  ♦ 

Critics  were  present  and  vocal  during 
the  lively  Gannett  annual  meeting,  held 
May  29  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Larry  King,  reporter  for  the  Rochester 
newspapers  and  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Rochester  Newspaper 
Guild,  asked  how  Lori  Wilson, 
Neuharth’s  wife,  was  chosen  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  and  how  great  her  financial  remun¬ 
eration  was. 

John  E.  Heseldon  replied  that  Wilson 
was  chosen  as  a  job  consultant  on  oppor¬ 


tunities  for  women  because  “she  could 
get  the  program  running  faster  than  any¬ 
one  else.”  No  advertising  was  done,  he 
added.  Heseldon  said  that  Wilson  is  paid 
the  same  amount  as  other  consultants 
but  he  refused  to  say  exactly  how  much. 
“She’s  not  going  to  get  rich  on  us,” 
added  Neuharth. 

King  then  asked  for  an  example  of  the 
type  of  consulting  work  that  Paul  Miller, 
former  board  chairman  “does  to  earn  his 
$75,000  a  year  consulting  fee.”  Neuharth 
replied  that  he  and  Miller  and  senior 
vicepresident  Douglas  H.  McCorkindale 
will  “spend  a  day  tomorrow  with  a 
newspaper  we  hope  will  join  us.”  King 
asked  for  specific  hours  at  which  Miller 
works,  which  was  met  with  boos  from 
the  audience.  Neuharth  answered  that 
Miller’s  service  “has  entailed  a  lifetime 
of  his  work,”  to  which  the  audience  re¬ 
sponded  with  applause. 

Heseldon  in  speaking  about  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
(GNAS)  division,  which  began  in  July 
1976,  said  that  just  before  GNAS  began, 
Gannett  had  contracts  with  8  in¬ 
dependent  rep  firms.  He  said  that  if  they 
still  had  contracts  with  these  8  in¬ 
dependent  firms,  their  costs  to  Gannett 
would  have  amounted  to  $2  million. 
Total  estimated  cost  of  GNAS  for  1979  is 
$1.7  million  he  said  and  added  that 
GNAS  has  8  regional  offices  with  a  staff 
of  53. 


John  Curley,  general  manager  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service  (GNS)  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  bureau  chief,  told  shareholders 
that  in  the  last  decade  spending  has  in¬ 
creased  ten-fold  for  GNS,  currently  $3.5 
million,  while  employing  50  professional 
staffers,  five  times  as  many  as  a  decade 
ago.  GNS  has  also  tripled  its  bureaus  to 
12  in  the  last  ten  years,  Curley  added. 

“Gannett’s  affirmative  action  program 
is  progressing  as  there  are  now  6  women 
publishers  and  1  black  publisher  of  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,”  Neuharth  said. 

Magazine,  book  and  cable  television 
acquisitions  are  the  areas  that  Gannett  is 
looking  toward  for  the  future  Neuharth 
told  stockholders. 

H.  Everest  “Hi”  Clements,  holder  of 
one  share  of  Gannett  stock  thanked 
Neuharth  for  the  implementation  of  what 
Clements  called  the  “Clements  Black 
Memorial  Dots,”  in  the  Rochester  pa¬ 
pers.  Clements  had  been  asking  that  new 
obituary  listings  be  marked  with  a  black 
dot  to  distinguish  them  from  the  listings 
which  have  appeared  in  previous  edi¬ 
tions.  “If  you  have  more  good  sugges¬ 
tions  we  may  have  to  start  paying  you,” 
Neuharth  said.  “You  could  pay  me  for 
that  one,”  Clements  replied. 

Following  the  meeting,  Gannett’s 
board  of  directors  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  .44  cents  per  share, 
payable  July  2  to  shareholders  of  record 
June  15. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


'Buck  Rogers”  being  re-launched  this  Fall 


That  most  venturous  space  traveler  of 
them  all.  Buck  Rogers,  who  explored 
science  fiction  marvels  of  the  25th  cen¬ 
tury  for  thirty-eight  years  via  the  comics 
pages,  is  set  for  re-launch  in  September. 

And  bringing  him  back  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  is  a  syndicate  that  has  had  only  one 
other  daily  cartoon  strip  (“Don  Q”)  up 
to  this  time.  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corporation’s  Special  Fea¬ 
tures. 

The  copyright  is  held  by  Robert  C. 
Dille  of  Carmel,  California,  son  of  the 
originator  of  the  fabled  strip — the  late 
John  F.  Dille  of  National  Newspaper 
Service,  Chicago. 

The  new  “Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th 
Century”  debuts  in  the  50th  anniversary 
year  of  his  first  space  adventures.  And 
even  in  that  1929  year.  Buck  Rogers  al¬ 
ready  had  rocket  guns,  explosive  bullets, 
jumping  belts,  hovercrafts,  radar- 
equipped  robots,  television-controlled 
rockets  and  the  first  landing  on  the 
moon. 

The  NYT  Special  Features  strip  will 
be  written  by  James  Duncan  Lawrence 
and  illustrated  by  Gray  Morrow.  And 
right  away.  Buck  will  set  off  in  Starlab, 
billed  as  the  earth’s  most  advanced  re¬ 
search  ship,  to  investigate  strange  radio 
signals. 

Jesse  Levine,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Special  Features,  tells  E&P  that  basi¬ 
cally  the  strip  will  be  action  but  also  sci¬ 
ence  and  education  as  it  was  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  longtime  run.  Special  Features  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  starting  off  with  fast  ac¬ 
tion  sequences  but  then  slow  down  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  look  at  what  the  future  holds  for 
planet  earth,  according  to  Levine. 

It  was  in  such  a  future  look  that  the 
original  Buck  Rogers  strip  was  amaz¬ 
ingly  prophetic.  In  some  of  the  1932 
pre-visions  shown  in  Jerry  Robinson’s 
book,  “The  Comics”,  a  mystery  ship 
looks  quite  similar  to  those  that  were  to 
come  out  of  Cape  Canaveral.  And  in 
1939,  according  to  Robinson,  Buck  Rog¬ 
ers  described  the  atom  bomb  six  years 
before  Hiroshima. 

Dille  had  always  wanted  a  strip  based 
on  the  unknown  future  and  his  idea  took 
more  definite  form  after  he  read  Philip 
Nowlan’s  short  story  “Armageddon 
2419” — he  teamed  Nowlan  and  his  staff 
artist  Lieut.  Richard  W.  Calkins  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  science-fiction  syndicated 
strip.  Calkins  drew  the  strip  until  his 
death  in  1962  and  then  it  was  drawn  by 
his  assistant,  Richard  Yager,  until  the 
strip  ended  in  1967. 

Lawrence,  the  writer  for  the  new  ad¬ 
ventures,  has  worked  in  several  enter¬ 
tainment  mediums  including  radio  ad¬ 
venture  scripts,  adventure  novels  and 
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science  fiction.  He  has  written  for  “Joe 
Palooka”,  “James  Bond”,  and  his  own 
creation  “Friday  Foster’’,  and  since 
1970  has  been  with  “Captain  Easy.” 

In  comic  strips.  Morrow  has  worked 
in  illustration  for  “Flash  Gordon’’, 
“Mandrake”,  “Prince  Valiant”,  “Cap¬ 
tain  America”,  and  “Big  Ben  Bolt.” 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  Robinson’s 
book,  published  by  Putnam’s  and 
copyrighted  by  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,  that  10  days  after  the  debut  of 
Buck  Rogers  and  Tarzan  (both  bowed  in 
on  January  7,  1929),  another  venerable 
comics  character  first  appeared — that 
Old  Salt,  Popeye — in  the  cast  of  Elzie 
Segar’s  “Thimble  Theatre.”  And  now  in 
the  same  year  that  “Popeye”  celebrates 
his  50th  anniversary.  Buck  Rogers  re¬ 
turns  to  the  newspaper  comic  pages. 

Wonder  if  Buck  Rogers  could  be  the 
first  comics  hero  to  make  it  to  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Anyway,  technically  speaking,  the 
strip  will  be  black  and  white  daily  and 
full  color  on  Sunday,  available  in  the  var¬ 
ious  standard  and  tabloid  sizes. 


Cohen 


Beginning  July  3,  Richard  Cohen  joins 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group  in 
twice  weekly  syndication  of  his  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  column. 

Cohen’s  column  has  been  running  on 
the  front  page  of  the  metro  section 
since  1976— he’s  been  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  1968,  covering  national  poli¬ 
tics,  city  hall,  and  education  and  he  also 
has  been  the  chief  Maryland  correspon¬ 
dent.  Cohen  was  one  of  two  reporters 
who  broke  the  story  of  the  investigation 
of  former  Vice  President  Agnew.  In  1974 
Cohen  and  Jules  Witcover  wrote  the  Vik¬ 


ing  book,  “A  Heartbeat  Away:  The  In¬ 
vestigation  and  Resignation  of  Spiro  T. 
Agnew.” 

The  Brooklyn-born  newsman  is  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University  and 
attended  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Before  moving  to 
Washington,  he  had  been  a  copy  boy  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  then  a 
reporter  for  United  Press  International  in 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Comedian  Bob  Hope  will  visit  China 
beginning  June  11  and  will  write  about 
his  trip  exclusively  for  King  Features  in  a 
series  of  9  articles. 

*  ♦  * 

“An  editor  should  be  as  concerned 
with  words  as  he  is  with  budgets.” 

So  says  Mike  Gartner,  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  of  his  column,  “Words- 
Words-Words”,  which  now  moves  into 
national  syndication  through  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Dennis  R.  Allen,  syndicate  president, 
noting  the  column  has  been  an  instant  hit 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  on  the  Mon- 
day-Wednesday-Friday  schedule,  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  it  to  other  newspapers. 

Gartner  is  a  veteran  of  15  years  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  last  five  as 
Page  One  editor.  He  returned  to  Des 
Moines,  his  hometown,  five  years  ago. 


John  R.  Truitt,  who  represented  King 
Features  for  over  10  years  in  the  Mid 
West  and  West  Coast,  has  come  out  of 
retirement  to  form  Galaxie  Features 
Syndicate  with  offices  at  155  West  San 
Jose,  Fresno,  California. 

Truitt,  as  president  of  the  syndicate, 
says  that  much  of  the  feature  content  is 
California  orientated  but  some  will  be  for 
national  interest  areas. 

Signed  editorial 
practice  stopped 

The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  which 
claimed  to  be  the  first  English-language 
paper  in  Canada  to  adopt  a  policy  of  pub¬ 
lishing  editorials  signed  by  the  writer, 
has  discontinued  the  practice. 

Publisher  Gordon  Bullock  announced 
the  end  of  the  3-year  policy  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  unsigned  editorials  so  that  read¬ 
ers  would  be  aware  opinions  expressed 
are  those  of  the  newspaper — not  just  the 
work  of  one  person. 

Bullock  added  that  readers  expect  the 
paper  to  have  a  stance  of  its  own  and  that 
editorial  writers  who  want  to  explore 
ideas  and  opinions  with  a  signed  article 
still  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

The  Windsor  Star  policy  was  decreed 
in  1976  by  E.  H.  Wheatley,  shortly  after 
he  arrived  as  publisher,  and  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  after  he  moved  to  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  a  sister  Southam  Press 
paper. 
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ARCHIE:  Designated  as 
“The  Official  Comic  Character"  by  the 
International  Children's  Appeal  for  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child. 


His  appeal  is  international.  And  his  designation  as  “The 
Official  Comic  Character”  proves  it. 


Archie  and  his  friends  currently  appear  in  more  than  600 
newspapers  worldwide.  His  television  show  is  broadcast  on 
six  continents. 


Archie  is  more  than  just  America  s  leading  teenager. 
He’s  the  world’s  leading  teenager. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Archie  comic  strip  and  color  Sunday  page,  call 
Dick  Fales,  National  Sales  Director,  at  800-223-7384  or  212-682-5600. 

^King  Feca-tures  Syndicca-I'e 

^  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

dissolution  of  the  temporary  injunction 
as  being  moot. 

With  respect  to  the  publication  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
lurid  and  totally  unsupported  accusa¬ 
tions  of  the  existence  of  a  “massive  plan 
of  deceit  to  manipulate  the  market”  we 
would  merely  state  that  allegations  of 
this  character  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
proper  forum  and  in  an  appropriate  man¬ 
ner. 

We  at  A.H.  Belo  would  normally  ex¬ 
pect  that  prior  to  publication  of  state¬ 
ments  of  a  controversial  or  even  de¬ 
famatory  nature  we  be  given  definitive 
notice  of  how  such  statements  are  to  be 
used.  Had  this  procedure  been  followed 
by  your  staffer  we  would  have  been  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  make  an  in¬ 
formed  and  intelligent  response.  In  this 
particular  instance  we  were  not  offered 
that  privilege. 

As  a  publisher  I  realize  that  despite  all 
diligence  some  of  us  can  be  vulnerable  to 
reportorial  errors.  In  this  instance  how¬ 
ever  we  feel  we  have  been  the  victim  of 
one  of  yours. 

Joe  M.  Dealey 
(Dealey  is  president  of  Dallas  Morning 
News.) 

ANSWERS  NEEDED 

As  a  circulation  executive  in  one  of 
India’s  largest  English  newspapers,  I 
read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Lionel  S. 
Jackson  (Jr.)’s  article  “Determining  the 
value  of  a  new  subscription”  (E&P  Nov. 
4,  1978).  Copies  of  E&P  are  received  at 
our  offices  by  surface  mail  and  hence  my 
reference  to  an  issue  of  a  rather  distant 
past. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  stated  the  problem 
with  great  clarity  and  has  approached  the 
solution  logically.  The  equation  set  out 
by  Mr.  Warren  Abrams  seems  to  fit  the 
bill  but  there  are  a  few  questions  that  I’d 
like  to  get  answers  to. 

The  situation  I  speak  of  is  peculiar  to 
some  Indian  daily  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  larger  ones — I  can’t  say  it’s 
true  in  the  case  of  periodicals.  The  fact 
simply  is  that  the  selling  price  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  say  like  The  Hindu,  does  not 
cover  even  the  cost  of  newsprint  that 
goes  into  its  production.  The  price  of  our 
paper  is  45  paise.  After  deducting  10 
paise  commission  to  the  News  Agent, 
the  residue  is  35  paise.  The  cost  of  news¬ 
print  per  copy  (on  an  average)  works  out 
to  about  40  paise.  Our  page  level  is  28  on 
Sundays,  20  on  Wednesdays,  and  16  on 
the  rest  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

I’ve  not  given  you  any  of  the  other 
direct  variable  costs — ink,  labour,  etc. 
Will  Mr.  Abrams  still  ask  us  to  compute 
gross  revenue  at  35  paise  x  the  number  of 
copies  sold? 
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It  seems  rather  ironical  that  we  here 
should  be  striving  for  greater  circulation, 
when  every  additional  copy  sold  results 
in  a  loss.  However,  without  circulation 
there  can  be  no  advertisement  revenue 
and  so  the  immediate  losses  will  have  to 
be  suffered  in  anticipation  of  long  term 
benefit. 

Our  circulation  is  now  about  305.000 
and  we  have  just  announced  a  hike  in  the 
advertisement  rates.  Our  next  hike,  let  us 
assume,  will  be  25,(X)0  copies  and  two 
years  later,  i.e.  at  330,000.  How  do  we 
now  evaluate  the  value  of  adding  one 
more  subscriber? 

I  have  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
thinking  that  the  net  present  value  con¬ 
cept  could  perhaps  be  applied,  since  fu¬ 
ture  revenues  from  advertising  are  the 
only  gains  from  increased  circulation. 
Mr.  Jackson  could  try  to  help  us,  of 
course. 

K.  Balaji 

(Balaji’s  address  is  The  Hindu,  Kasturi 
Buildings,  Mount  Road,  Madras-600 
002.) 

♦  *  * 

PRESS  FREEDOM 

It’s  ginger  peachy  keen  to  know  that 
American  publishers  salute  the  First 
Amendment.  Staunch  First  Amendment 
advocates  must  have  been  revivified  by 
the  recent  AN  PA  convention  in  New 
York. 

Entering  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf 
to  hear  General  Alexander  Haig  exercise 
his  free  speech  rights  before  an  assembly 
of  Associated  Press  directors,  members, 
and  guests,  I  instantly  was  struck  by  the 
huge  banner — on  it  the  First  Amendment 
in  large,  bold  Gothic  type — hanging 
down  from  a  spot  near  the  ceiling.  Very 
impressive. 

The  banner  was  so  impressive,  in  fact, 
that  I  thought  to  myself  what  a  shame  I 
can’t  play  God  and  bring  this  room  to 
attention:  “Topless  girls,  folks — and 
they  may  be  bottomless  too — will  now 
pass  among  you  with  baskets  to  collect 
your  contribution  to  the  Hustler  and 
Larry  Flynt  First  Amendment  Freedoms 
Fund.” 

Seriously,  where  has  been  the  ANPA 
during  Flynt’s  years  of  travail?  Where 
was  the  organization  in  the  McCarthy 
era?  Voices  across  the  land  were  si¬ 
lenced  without  so  much  as  a  peep  from 
the  ANPA. 

P.D.  East,  Mississippi  publisher  of  the 
Petal  Paper  and  a  man  who  practiced 
free  speech  when  White  Citizens’  Coun¬ 
cils  were  surrogates  for  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  used  to  say  in  his  wonderful  edito¬ 
rials:  “If  they  can  do  it  to  them,  they  can 
do  it  to  us.”  The  ANPA  might  consider 
honoring  itself  by  adopting  this  slogan  as 
a  principle  to  hold  dear — along  with,  of 
course,  the  First  Amendment. 

W.  E.  Chilton,  III 
(Chilton  is  publisher  of  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette.) 


PRESS  POWER 

In  the  editorial  “Nuclear  Power”  of 
April  14  you  write  in  the  last  paragraph: 
“Needed  are  improved  safety  standards 
for  construction  and  operation  and  waste 
disposal,  as  both  the  President  and  Lili- 
enthal  prescribed.  The  press,  as  the 
continuing  watchdog  of  government,  can 
and  must  see  that  this  is  accomplished.” 

The  second  sentence  evidences  belief 
in  a  commission  from  on  high  that 
father’s  the  often  heard  complaint  in  the 
press  that  it  often  lacks  credibility.  There 
are  undoubtedly  several  other  ways  of 
stating  the  point;  I  hope  that  this  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  close  to  the  mark  to  convey  my 
thought. 

It  is  not  that  “  .  .  .  the  continuing 
watchdog  of  government  ...”  offends 
the  citizens,  it  is  that  “  The  press  .  .  . 
can  and  must  see  that  this  is  ac¬ 
complished.”  does. 

To  John  Q.  Public  (Why  is  this  name 
for  the  people  not  used  any  more?  Is  he 
deceased?)  the  statement  overstates  the 
power  of  the  press,  is  conceited,  and  falls 
flat  as  a  pancake  in  making  a  valid  point 
to  John  Q. 

For  the  point  is  not  valid. 

If  improved  safety  standards  for  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  and  waste  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  nuclear  power  industry  are 
to  be  achieved  it  will  be  the  president, 
the  Congress,  the  industry  and  the  courts 
that  accomplish  it. 

The  press  will  tell  the  story.  And 
editors  will  comment,  some  in  vitriolic, 
and  some  in  quiet,  words.  But  the  press 
will  not  ”...  see  that  this  is  ac¬ 
complished.”  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
press  to  manage  the  United  States.  The 
people  know  it,  the  government  knows 
it,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  should  know 
it. 

In  the  same  issue  (page  26)  is  another 
statement  on  the  power  of  the  press. 
President  Allen  Neuharth  of  ANPA  told 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  that  “  .  .  .if 
the  courts  put  themselves  above  the 
Constitution,  as  an  inevitable  result  the 
press  would  become  the  servant  of  the 
courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
rather  than  the  servant  of  the  public.” 
Allowing  for  the  possibility  that  the  re¬ 
porter’s  statement  is  not  accurately  Mr. 
Neuharth’s  statement,  for  any  newspa¬ 
perman  to  so  believe  must  cause  the 
souls  of  great  editors  to  turn  over  in  their 
graves  as  they  contemplate  what  evil 
days  have  befallen  the  American  press. 

W.J.  Valentine 

(W.J.  Valentine  is  publisher  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Calif.)  Antelope  Valley  Ledger- 
Gazette,  1954-78;  editor  of  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  California  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  a  newspaper  representative 
specializing  in  the  field  of  public  notice 
advertising.) 
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Cohen  succeeds  Reddy  as  4A’s 
newspaper  committee  chairman 


By  Sam  Cremin 

Jack  Cohen,  director  of  print/outdoor 
advertising  for  Doyle  Dane  Bembach  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  committee  on  newspapers  for 
the  next  two  years. 

He  succeeds  Tom  Reddy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  newspaper  services  at  William 
Esty  Co.  who  finished  his  two  year  term 
this  April. 

Cohen  said  that  his  committee  looks 
forward  to  participating  in  the  winter  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  meeting,  and  also  the  bi¬ 
annual  meetings  between  the  AAAA, 
INAE  and  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  will  meet  with  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Sales  Association  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  to 
discuss  newspaper,  agency  issues  as 
they  arise. 

Working  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
AAAA  newspaper  committee  are  the 
newspaper  format  committee,  newspa¬ 
per  linage  measurement  committee, 
standardized  newspaper  research  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  committee  which  meets 
with  Standardized  Rates  and  Data  Ser¬ 
vices  to  discuss  the  presentation  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  market  information. 

E&P  went  to  Cohen’s  office  to  discuss 
his  new  chairmanship  and  his  views  of 
developments  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Cohen  began  by  underscoring  the 
philosophy  of  Len  Matthews,  the  new 
AAAA  president  who  said  that  the  4As 
will  take  an  active  approach  to  advertis¬ 
ing  problems.  Cohen  added  that  he  felt 
the  newspaper  committee  has  always 
been  an  active  committee. 

Cohen  talked  about  “Newsplan”,  the 
newspaper  industry’s  plan  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  who  run  ads  totaling  6, 13, 24,  or  52 
pages  a  sliding  volume  discount.  He  re- 
fered  to  “Newsplan”  as  the  biggest  step 
forward  newspapers  have  made  to  sell 
national  advertising.  “It  narrows  the 
national-retail  rate  differential,  and  with 
many  previously  flat  rate  papers  offers 
what  is  in  effect  a  sliding  scale.”  Cohen 
said  that  it  is  with  these  previously  flat 
rate  papers  that  the  real  “Newsplan” 
savings  can  be  had. 

Cohen  stressed  the  plan  be  called 
“Newsplan”  and  not  the  “modular 
plan”  as  it  was  earlier  refered  to.  He 
added  that  he  felt  all  newspapers  should 
phrase  their  discounts  in  linage  equiva¬ 
lency  terms  and  not  the  number  of  quar¬ 
ter,  half,  three-quarter,  and  full  page  ads 
run. 

“The  objective  is  to  make  newspapers 
more  efficient  and  attractive  to  current 
and  potential  advertisers  and  since  there 
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are  really  no  standard  fractional  page 
units  (due  to  newspaper  format  size  dif¬ 
ferences)  why  not  phrase  all  the  dis¬ 
counts  in  terms  of  linage  equivalency  and 
not  modular  unit  totals,”  he  said. 

Cohen  predicted  that  1980  (both  an 
election  and  Olympics  year)  will  be  good 
for  newspapers.  “People  who  don’t  usu¬ 
ally  read  the  paper  will  want  to  stay  cur¬ 
rent  on  the  Olympics  and  the  elections. 
As  a  result,  I  think  papers  will  see  in¬ 
creased  readership  and  that  means  in¬ 
creased  circulation,”  Cohen  said. 

His  concern  was  that  ever  increasing 
newsprint  prices  combined  with  the  in¬ 
creased  news  load  of  these  events  will 
change  the  supply-demand  ratio  and 
trigger  a  price  jump  for  advertisers. 

E&P  asked  Cohen  what  he  felt  the  cur¬ 
rent  gas  shortage  would  do  to  the  prices 
of  outdoor  advertising.  He  said  he  did 
not  think  that  the  gas  shortage  nation¬ 
wide  was  now  severe  enough  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  decrease  the  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  provided  by  roadside  loca¬ 
tions.  However,  he  added  that  if  the  gas 
situation  were  to  worsen  and  people  in 
heavy  outdoor  markets  like  Los  Angeles 
were  forced  to  reduce  their  car  use  it 
would  reduce  traffic  counts  and  alter  the 
efficiencies  of  roadside  billboards. 

Cohen  placed  the  format  standardiza¬ 
tion  problem  among  the  most  urgent 
considerations  of  the  AAAA’s  newspa¬ 
per  committee.  Newspapers  really  hurt 
themselves  by  not  standardizing  their 
formats,”  Cohen  said.  “They  force 


agencies  to  put  money  into  production 
which  they  could  otherwise  spend  on 
space.  By  standardizing  formats  news¬ 
papers  could  make  themselves  even 
more  cost  efficient  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

During  the  interview  Cohen  also  ac¬ 
cented  some  of  the  innovative  ways  that 
newspapers  can  merchandise  themselves 
to  advertisers.  He  mentioned  one  paper 
which  worked  to  increase  the  shelf 
movement  of  a  national  food  ad  by  going 
to  retailers  and  telling  them  to  stock  up 
for  expected  increases  in  store  traffic, 
and  another  paper  which  had  reproduced 
DDB  American  Airlines  ads  running  in 
the  papers,  backed  them  with  cardboard, 
fold-out  easel  stands  and  distributed 
them  to  the  local  travel  agencies  as 
counter  stand-ups. 

Cohen  cited  Buzz  Wurzer  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  one  of  the  most  crea¬ 
tive  newspaper  ad  directors.  He  com¬ 
plimented  Wurzer  on  the  Tribune  spon¬ 
sored  “Chicago  Forum”  series  promot¬ 
ing  the  role  of  ad  agencies  in  today’s 
business  world. 

The  series,  which  included  one  full  ad 
page  apiece  for  the  five  major  Chicago 
agencies — Leo  Burnett;  Foot,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers; 
PKG/Cunningham  &  Walsh;  and  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  was  first  run  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age  to  coincide  with  the  AAAA’s 
annual  meeting  held  May  16-19.  These 
ads  also  ran  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
business  section  on  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  May, 
and  will  continue  to  run  there  for  the  first 
part  of  June. 

Cohen  also  briefly  mentioned  that  im¬ 
proved  ROP  color  at  a  competitive  rate 
could  greatly  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  newspapers. 

As  to  newspapers  greatest  asset,  he 
said  that  its  flexibility  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  print  media.  He  said  that 
he  again  saw  the  importance  of  this  flexi¬ 
bility  while  working  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  reps  to  withdraw 
scheduled  American  Airlines  ads  from 
newspapers  during  the  days  immediately 
following  the  AA  DC- 10  crash  in  which 
270  people  died. 


Dealers  name  agency 

The  Northern  Ohio  Cadillac  Dealers 
Association  has  named  Kinsey,  Furnas 
&  French  as  their  agency.  This  marks  the 
beginning  of  group  Cadillac  advertising 
in  Northern  Ohio.  Dealers  will  pool  their 
resources  for  a  separate  campaign  to 
supplement  national  and  individual  deal¬ 
er  ^vertising. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  tor  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


BUSINESS 


"THE  BOTTOM  LINE"  will  not  tell  your 
business  readers  what  they  want  to 
hear — but  what  they  need  to  hear.  Male, 
female,  young,  old,  one  must  survive  to 
succeed.  Tough,  to  the  point.  Weekly. 
Write  for  sample.  The  New  Press,  4651 
Roswell  Rd,  Suite  C-203,  Atlanta,  GA 
30342. 


CARTOONS 


"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED”  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


FINANCIAL 


A  NEW  INVESTMENT  COLUMN 
"The  Practical  Investor”  talks  stocks, 
real  estate  and  economy.  Weekly,  750 
words,  written  by  a  professional  invest¬ 
ment  advisor.  4  weeks  free.  Low  rates. 
For  samples,  details,  write  Eric 
Schaefer,  Box  3072,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94119. 


GARDENING 


■’GROWING  YOUR  OWN”  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We’ll  send  seed  catalog  too! 


82%  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  grow  indoor 
plants.  Serve  their  needs  with  “ADVICE 
TO  THE  LEAFLORN”  now  in  4th  year. 
Factual  and  entertaining.  Box  144, 
Marblehead,  MA  01945. 


GENERAL 


SUPERIOR  PACKAGE:  Four  experts  with 
one  veteran  editor  producing  the  weekly 
columns  most  readers  want:  "Low 
Calorie  and  Low  Cost  Recipes”  (one  col¬ 
umn);  "Guilt-Free  Parenting”  (by  psy¬ 
chiatrist  Dr.  Maxie  Maultsby);  "By  the 
Way”  (personality  insights);  and  "Self- 
Value”  (feeling  good  about  yourself). 
Low,  low  rates;  free  samples.  Write;  H. 
S.  and  Associates  Syndicated  Features, 
4117  Graceland  Blvd,  Racine,  Wl  53405. 


HUMOR 


YOUNG  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana.'. 
Twice-weekly.  Samples;  Venice  L.  Holmes, 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


UFESTYLE 


FOLKWAYS,  a  pungent,  humorous 
weekly  column  on  popular  culture  and 
national  mores.  Sparks  controversy. 
Samples:  Home  News,  New  Brunswick 
NJ  08903. 


UFESTYLE 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  by  Theodore  Jac- 
queney.  An  exclusive.  This  journalist 
writes  of  human  rights  violations  and 
problems  around  the  world.  Readable 
live  interviews,  650  words  weekly.  Fea¬ 
ture  Associates,  716  Fourth  St.,  San 
Rafael  CA  94901.  Write  us  for  our 
catalog,  too. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  5th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS"  answers  readers’ 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative,  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year,  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 


THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Weekly  Q  &  A  covering  full  spectrum  of 
real  estate — renting,  buying,  selling,  in¬ 
vesting.  Written  by  Howard  Shooting, 
Real  Estate  Counselor  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Manuscript  or  offset. 

Real  Estate  Research  Institute 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  NY  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
(or  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


WEEKLY 


"BOOTSTRAPS”  is  basic.  It’s  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming.  It’s  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment.  It’s  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement.  4 
weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow  Syndicate,  Box 
403,  Livingston  Manor  NY  12758. 


Feature  Your  Feature 
in 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And 

Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

"How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 

EDITOR  WITH  CAPITAL 

To  join  successful  publisher  in  trade 
newspaper  start-up.  Location  New  York 

City.  Telephone  (212)  749-0613. 

conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,”  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

SUCCESSFUL  trade  publisher  establish¬ 
ing  new  publication  wants  partner  with  cap¬ 
ital.  Principal  only.  Box  28481,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  competi¬ 
tive  and  rapidly  growing  market  seeks 

expansion-equity  capital.  No  brokers. 
Principals  only.  Replies  treated  in  strictest 

FELLOWSHIPS 

curiMutsiicc.  Dox  £00  f  / 1  coiior  oc 
Publisher. 

FELLOWSHIPS  up  to  $1500  available  to 

EXPANDING  regional  business  publication 
in  Mid-Atlantic  seeks  equity  capital, 
$100,000.  Principals  only.  Control  avail¬ 
able.  Box  28531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

print  and  broadcast  newspersons  who  wish 
to  learn  science  or  medical  writing.  Write 

William  Cromie,  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  Writing,  618  N.  Elmwood, 

Oak  Park,  IL  60302. 

ALICIA  PATTERSON  FELLOWSHIPS 
15th  Annual  Competition 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  from  residents  in  the  U.S.  or 
U.S.  citizens  abroad  who  are  newspaper,  magazine  or  wire  service 
journalists,  cartoonists,  photojournalists,  editors  or  freelance  writers 
who  have  been  working  professionally  as  journalists  for  the  preceding 
five  years  or  longer. 

Fellowships  cover  travel  and  living  expenses  for  one  year,  during 
which  Fellows  report  on  their  chosen  subjects  for  the  APF  REPORT¬ 
ER. 

Deadline  for  filling  applications— October  1, 1979.  Judging  for  1980 
Fellowships  will  take  place  in  New  York  in  November. 

For  applications  and  further  information,  write  or  call: 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation 
122  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  697-0868 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .  Those  individuals,  companies  syndi¬ 
cates  that  know  the  value  of  an  E&P  ad  and 
run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we 
produce  business  and  profit  for  these  peo¬ 
ple.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular  deadline  times, 
monthly  billing,  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field  in  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS. 

Reserve  your  space  now,  in  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  classified  market  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Contract  rates  on  request 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office,” 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  get¬ 
ting  good  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
NEMpAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL  32401. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America's  leading  brokers  know  that 
when  it  comes  to  selling  papers,  E&P 
Classifieds  really  give  them  the  busi¬ 
ness!  Here's  a  sampling  of  comments 
received  recently: 

‘Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last  ones 
we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton  of  calls 
and  letters." 

“Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling  in- 
quiries  .  .  .  from  across  the  spectrun 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  They're 
read  by  people  on  weeklies,  dailies, 
suburbans,  shoppers  and  specialized 
publications  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!" 

"The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  to  'Hurry'  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  Thanks  Editor  &  Publisher!" 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  National  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


SYD  GOULD  ASS(X:iATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  Or,  Savannah,  GA  31405.  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


IF  YOU'RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile — and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270,  or  932-2642. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EAST  COAST  WEEKLY 
Fastest  growth  record  in  upper  East  Coast: 
$420,000  volume  1977;  $750,000  1978; 
project  $1.2 million  1979  with  20%  pre-tax 
net  profit.  45,000  free  circulation,  two  edi¬ 
tions,  up  to  120  tab  pages.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  would  stay  on.  Terms  negotiable. 
For  information; 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133 

Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established!. 

1  week  —$2.75  per  line 

2  weeks — $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  • 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  —$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $  1.75  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized 

Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


To  Run: 


Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

AAail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER*  575  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tor  June  9,  1979 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2,  established  and  professionally 
organized,  over  40  year  old,  extremely 
successful  shopper  and  historical  official 
county  weekly  newspaper.  Current  gross 
sales  $600,000.  Profits  +  +  +  also  15,000 


pondence  must  include  proof  of  financial 
ability.  Box  28303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly  and  free 
advertiser,  beautiful  area,  diversified 
economy,  solid  town  of  2000,  no  job  print¬ 
ing,  $200,000.  John  N.  Jepson,  Broker, 
Box  B,  Townsend  MT  59644.  (406)  266- 
4223. 


NORTHWOODS  Zone  5  paid  weekly  in 
4-seasons  playgrounds.  Little  over  year 
old.  Did  $66,000  gross  first  year,  right  per¬ 
son  can  easily  triple.  Absentee  owner  has 
other  interests.  No  composition  equip¬ 
ment.  Nearby  composition,  printing  ar¬ 
rangement  available  while  you  build.  Good 
starter  paper  with  lots  of  potential.  Sell  for 
$25,000.  Box  28385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED,  consumer  oriented, 
bi-weekly  tabloid.  Approaching  30,000 
paid  circulation.  High  net  includes  over 
$125,000  distribution  revenues.  Minimal 
overhead  and  staffing.  Fantastic  ad  mar¬ 
ket.  High  qualify  vending  and  typesetting 
equipment.  Serious,  qualified  buyers  only. 
$350,0C)0  cash.  Write  Publisher,  PO  Box 
7000-199,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90274. 


INDIANA  WEEKLY  and  shopper  with  print 
shop.  Total  Gross  $118,000,  paper 
$45,000.  Selling  either  or  both.  $95,600 
all,  $37,500  paper.  Reply  to  Box  28362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5,  5-day  offset  grossing  $200,000. 
Stock  holders  disagree.  $250,000, 
$75,000  cash,  balance  terms.  Box  28545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  SOUTH  CAROLINA  weekly.  12 
years  old,  in  progressive  and  growing 
community.  Owner  financing  available. 
KUHLMANN  &  ASSOCIATES,  PO  Box 
2082,  Sumter  SC  29150. 


ZONE  2—1  have  a  weekly  home  delivery 
network  of  100,000  homes.  I  am  seeking  a 
publisher/general  manager  of  proven  abil¬ 
ity  and  some  financial  backing  to  establish 
a  joint  venture  shopper  or  offer  a 
sweetheart  delivery  contract  with  person 
or  chain  able  to  handle  entire  project  on 
their  own.  One  of  America’s  top  markets 
with  lots  of  potential.  Qualified  persons 
only.  Box  28470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  GROUP  of  weekly  papers,  fully 
equipped,  priced  at  double  gross  including 
building.  Owner  estimates  '79  cash  flow  at 
$200,000.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers, 
136  E.  Honolulu,  Lindsay  CA  93247.  (209) 
562-2587. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WELL-FINANCED  ex-newspaper  publisher 
seeks  daily  or  very  large  weekly  with  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  consider  buy-in  situation  for  con¬ 
trolling  interest.  Publishers  of  magazines, 
trade  journals,  or  shoppers  also  invited  to 
reply.  Confidential.  Box  28370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  HAVE  A  MINIMUM  of  $10,000  cash  to 
invest  in  a  Zone  9, 8  or  7  publication.  Man¬ 
agement  position  wanted.  25  years'  pub¬ 
lishing  experience,  dailies-weeklies.  Box 
28419,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  WEEKLY,  Zone  9  or  8  in 
$200,000  gross  range.  Two  editors,  fiscally 
responsible,  professionally  expert,  wish  to 
relocate  and  become  permanent  resident 
owner-editors.  Box  28439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS  of  successful  California 
weekly  seeking  part  or  whole  ownership  of 
additional  weeky,  small  daily  or  magazine. 
We  can  manage  and  build  revenue,  profit. 
Replies  from  chains  or  individuals  wel¬ 
come.  Box  28368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PRIVATE  PARTY  seeks  working  investor 
affiliation  with  small  weekly  or  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  California  coast  area.  Have 
25  years  business  administration  e^ri- 
ence  plus  1  year  college  journalism.  Fleply 
confidential.  Send  copy,  financial  details, 
etc.  Box  28451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ALASKA  based  free  monthly  magazine,  es¬ 
tablished  1975  and  well  accepted.  Airport 
and  hotel  distribution  averages  over 
20,000  monthly.  1978  gross  $32,000. 
1979  running  over  70%  ahead.  Asking 
$45,(X}0.  $15,0(X)  cash  down  req^uired. 
Glen  Cobb,  Publisher,  AlaskaHost,  PO  Box 
165,  Anchorage  AK  ^510. 


FOR  SALE — Boulder,  Colorado’s  slick  city 
magazine,  eighth  issue  on  stands,  excel¬ 
lent  market.  The  magazine  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  reasonable  terms.  Write;  - 
Boulder  Monthly,  1200  Pearl,  Boulder  CO 
80302,  or  call  (303)  447-1950. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


Professional  Advertising  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 
12%  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 


□idmuie  rroressionai  rress  engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


FINANCIAL 


BAN  KERS  TRUST  COM  PAN  Y,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancial  and  advisory  service: 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Racements 

•  ESOT’s 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million.  In¬ 
itial.  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect;  Richard  J.  Berman,  Vice  President, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  telephone  (212) 
692-2301. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEW!  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE  .  .  . 
especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  .  .  .  plus  legal  up¬ 
date  .  .  .  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready-to-use  art  for  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Call  or  write  for  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  Alabama  36606,  (205)  476- 
6600. 


PRINTING 


BEST  QUALITY  WEB  OFFSET! 
Presstime  available  for  large  runs  of  pre¬ 
prints,  4  standard,  1  color  front  and  back, 
or  8  page  tabloid,  1  color  front,  back  and 
center.  26’ web  size.  $13  per  M.  Call  Bill 
Penrod  (813)  223-9711. 


Equipment 
&  Supplies . . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  qualify. 
KAMERAk  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  (.ong  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


BERKEY  COLOR  separation  system  being 
phased  out.  11  years  old  perfect  condition. 
Best  offer.  Can  be  seen  in  operating  order 
at  North  Platte  Telegraph,  North  Platte  NB 
69101.  (308)  532-600(). 


AGFA  TCF-850  vertical  camera  for  direct 
screen  separations;  Minilux  exposure  unit; 
T42  processor.  Six  months  old.  $15,(X)0. 
Call  Jim  Selk,  Madison  Magazine,  PO  Box 
1604,  Madison  Wl  53701.  (608)  255-9982. 


CARLSON  UNLIMITED  color  enlarger  with 
zenon  6KW  lamp,  10  x  12  negative  holder, 
4  lenses,  40  x  40  easel,  pin  system,  punch, 
computer  exposure  control,  7  years,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  $12,000,  will  negotiate. 
Spectrum,  Inc.  1011  S.  5th  St,  Min¬ 
neapolis  MN  55415.  (612)  335-7647. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Pako  film  processor.  Model  24-1. 

Western  plate  coater.  Model  3M86. 

Cosar  53  Densitometer. 

Iconics  Plate  processor  Model  TCM25-2. 
Nu  Arc  Ultra  Plus  Platemaker  FT40UPNS. 
Acti  Copy  camera  Model  204. 

Call  or  write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.  Suite  201 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
plete  line  of  business  systems  designed  by 
newspaper  specialists.  Display  and  clas¬ 
sified  include  sales  performance .  against 
plan,  call  reports,  billing,  cash  receipts, 
credit  control,  customer  sales  and  linage 
analysis  and  yearly  trend  reports.  Other 
systems  available  are  Circulation  (see  Ad), 
Payroll,  Accounts  Payable,  Newsprint  and 
Waste  Control,  Inventory,  Commercial 
Print  and  Cost  Accounting.  Contact  Crea¬ 
tive  Data  Systems,  PO  Box  23054,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PlA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  system  utilizing 
total  market  concept.  Provides  non¬ 
subscriber  lists  for  promotions  and  special 
inserts.  Contains  customer  demographics 
to  route  level.  Produces  daily  and  on  de¬ 
mand  ABC,  draw,  bundle  wrapper,  router, 
carrier  update  package,  truck  manifest, 
mailing  labels.  Includes  PlA  billing  with 
amortization,  carrier  billing  and  circulation 
managerperformance  report.  Designed  for 
34  and  38.  Contact  Creative  Data  Systems, 
PO  Box  23054,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 
(913)  888-6755. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  357-0196. 

48P  SHERATON  STUFFING  MACHINE 

gresently  in  off-line  operation.  Call  G.F. 
oyle  (216)  245-6901. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE— Compugraphic  Exeeuwriter  II, 
Compugraphic  7200  Headliner,  Ektamatic 
Processor,  Artwaxer,  2  paste-up  tables  24’ 
X  36*.  Graphotyjie  Model  6381,  also  a 
manual  Graphotype.  Addressograph  Model 
1910B.  One  set  of  10  point  Justowriters. 
Mohawk  Leader,  Sycamore  OH.  (419) 
927-4462. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  301b.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E.  54  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


PASTEUP 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  qualify  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheelin_g,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus¬ 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


2  COMPUEDIT  video  display  terminals 
$1000  each.  Perfect  condition.  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  North  Platte  NB  69101. 
(308)  532-0)00. 


ECRM  5200  SCANNER,  with  Beehive  VDT, 
BRPE  Punch,  excellent  condition, 
$15,(X)0.  Dale  E.  Cordry,  News-Press,  9th 
and  Edmond,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502.  (816) 
279-5671. 


COMPSET  500 

4  years  old,  good  condition,  3  film  disks. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Dick 
Sleavin,  Stamford,  CT.  (203)  357-8840. 


EDITWRITER  Compugraphic  7700  with 
special  lens  and  reverse  leading.  Terminal 
1750  plus  15  fonts  and  card  selection. 
Also  7200  with  reader.  Original  cost  over 
$40,(XX).  Less  than  2  months  old.  Like  new 
equipment,  sale  price  $33,000.  Call  (518) 
286-6600. 


5  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS. 

2  Hendrix  5200  Terminals  with  auxiliary 
memory,  tape  readers  and  punches, 
wire  stripping  program,  and  spare  parts. 

6  14’  tape  reels. 

4  BRPE  punches,  6  level. 

3  CX  readers,  6  level,  highspeed 

2  BRPE  Tape-matic  silencers,  with  wind¬ 
ers. 

2  Extel  punches.  Model  B  406. 

1  Extel  printer.  Model  AH-llR. 

2  Photon  561s  plus  parts  and  one  extra 
reader. 

2  Photon  Pacesetter  Mark  M's  with  disks. 
2  Electric  winders. 

2  Pako  Daylight  boxes,  8”. 

Contact  Jim  Quinn 
The  Home  News  Publishing  Co. 

123  How  Lane 

I  New  Brunswick  NJ  08903 
(201)  246-5642 


MERGENTHALER  Linocomp  II  Serial 
#128E.  24  fonts,  9  lens,  plus  processor. 
$500  and  assume  3Vi  year  lease  ($233.34 
monthly).  Bob  Fincher  (904)  385-3.547 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  serial  #19, 
complete  with  maintenance  manual,  a|>- 
plications  manual,  spare  parts  kit, 
reader  and  some  fonts;  $2000. 
Computape  II  serial  #224,  with  applica¬ 
tions  manual,  technical  manual,  spare 
parts,  reader,  stripper  and  fonts,  $5(X)0. 
Available  after  September.  Unisetter  with 
DEK,  manuals,  spare  parts  and  fonts, 
$15,000;  a  reasonable  arrangement  will 
hold  machine. 

All  in  good  working  order.  Medina  Ohio  Ga- 
”  '75221’  zettte.  (216)  725-4166,  Borden  or  Kunkler. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL,  serial  No. 

-  161-12  film  strips  and  matching  width 

MACHINE  plugs.  Good  condition.  $20(X).  Perf  unit 
Call  G.F.  available.  Hi-Riser  Publications  (305) 
563-3311,  Mike  Powell. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


TEXT  CLASS  PACKAGE 

Compugraphic  Computape  II  with  twin 
lens,  2961  high  speed,  KDT  editing  and 
classified  keyboard.  Spare  parts,  fonts, 
width  cards,  set  gears  and  manuals  in¬ 
cluded.  Running  and  in  good  shape.  Avail¬ 
able  after  6/10.  (208)  785-1100,  Mr. 
Brown. 


PRESSES 


FLYNN  DRYER  AND  CHILLROLLS 
CALL  JERRY  (305)  485-2070. 
LIKE  NEW:  SAVE  80%  NEW  COST. 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Ck>unt- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


COTTRELL  3  UNIT  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  units 
News  King  2  unit  press/folder 
Hantscho  Jr  2  unit/folder 
Acumeter  pasting  system 
Color  King  folder — 30  hp 
Muller  Counter  Stacker  Model  207 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1^6  Woodward  Street 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 
(305  896-4330;  Telex;  56-7471 


22%’CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

2IV2'  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%’cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  SS’or  56' cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 
9/16"  cutoff,  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 


HARRIS  V25,  6  units  with  2  folders  an., 
clutching,  double  ended,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  19/2.  Will  sell  as  complete  package 
or  individual  components.  IPEC,  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200,  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss.su  Folder 
(3oss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%’ 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  1974. 

Urbanite  Vk  folder 

Urbanite  V*  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Ckjttrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


WEB  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 
4  unit  Color  King  press  with  Vz  and  Vk  page 
folder,  40  H.P. 

Color  King  folder,  recond.  with  G.E.  30 
H.P. 

2  Daily  King  units  with  roll  stands,  recond. 
1  News  King  unit  with  roll  stand. 

Call  or  write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


2, 4  and  6  unit  News  King  and  4  unit  Color 
King.  For  quick  sale.  Contact  Box  28550, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  - - 

2  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  2  years  old, 

Community  folder,  going  to  central  print- 

ing  plant.  Like  new.  Will  accept  offers.  rnuriK 

Write  Box  27985,  Editor  &  Publisher.  CUN  1  in 

( 

HARRIS  VI 5A  6  units  2  folders  double 

ended  with  clutching  and  web  brake  de-  - 

tectors.  $175,000.  No  dealers  please.  price  F 

(713)  350-1805.  press.  2 

-  page,  2 

1973  CHANDLER  AND  PRICE  24"  web,  2  units  hav 

units,  2  roll  stands  and  folder.  All  new  roll-  CONTIh 
ers  and  bearings.  Must  sell,  no  paper  al¬ 
lotment.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  (219)  ( 

347-3366. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1979 


HEAVY  DUTY  Vk  fold  and  trimmer 
Call  (813)  223-9711  or  920-5011 
ask  for  Bill. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  I,  22%'cutoff,  8 
units,  2  folders  2:1,  RTP's.  Mfg  1965. 
Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  22%' cutoff,  units 
only,  A-80,  Mfg.  1968.  converted  units 


Daily  King,  4  units  complete  like  new,  30 
HP  drive,  16,500  c.p.h.,  Vi  and  %  fold, 
camera,  burner. 

Goss  Urbanite,  5  units  plus  2  folders, 
22%' cutoff,  Mfg.  1969-1970,  R/S. 

Goss  Signature/Suburban,  23  9/16’cutoff, 
38'wide,  8  units,  ovens  and  chill  rolls,  2 
folders,  4  pos.  r/s,  70  HP  drive. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc. 

PO  Box  97,  Elmwood  NJ  07407 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  13-0326 


GOSS  SUBURBAN,  8  units,  2  folders, 
1961-1967.  Will  sell  components  or 
complete  press. 

(3oss  Community,  8  units,  2  SC  folders,  oil 
bath,  sidelay.  Will  sell  components  or 
complete  press. 

Goss  Community,  2  units,  new  1976, 
community  folder,  6  web  folder. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  North  Leavitt  St 
Chicago  ILIinois  60612 

Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


O.N.E.  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Harris  845,  3  and  6  units. 

Harris  V25,  2  unit  press. 

Harris  V15A,  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Suburban  1500,  4  units. 

Goss  Community  S/C,  4  units. 

Goss  Community,  3  units. 

Goss  S/C  folder. 

Color  King,  2-3-5  unit  presses. 

News  King,  2-3  unit  presses. 

We  also  offer  add-on  units  and  folders 
for  all  presses  listed. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  70-0563 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Fbblisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  2^-7^  A.M  S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY — Need  2  grease  units 
only.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  No 
brokers  or  dealers,  please.  PO  Box 
014041,  Miami,  FL  331()1. 


A  USED  IDAB  721  SW  plastic  bundle 
wrapping  machine  wanted.  Reply  to  Box 
28346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
offset,  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES-We  pay  cash  for 
(3oss  Community,  Suburbari,  Urbanite  and 
Cosmo;  Harris  Models  V-15A,  V-22,  V-25 
and  845;  King  Press  models  News  King, 
Color  King  and  Daily  King.  We  need  com¬ 
plete  presses,  also  units  and  components. 
Contact  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  105th  and  Santa  Fe  Drive,  PO 
Box  5487,  Lenexa  KS  66215.  (913)  492- 
9050  or  (^)  255-6746.  Telex  42362. 


BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Box  1046  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 


FOR  SALE 

12  units  of  (3oss  anti-friction  letterpress 
with  two  2:1  folders,  four  color  half-decks, 
Clirfe  reels  (58  inches)  and  Wood  semi¬ 
automatic  pasters.  Complete  with  Beach 
saddles  and  ink  de-mist  system.  Also  al¬ 
most  new  (1973)  electrical  drive  system 
manufactured  by  Avtec  and  J.  Bond  Elec¬ 
tric  with  fourteen  35  horse  power  Westing- 
house  motors  and  fourteen  electrical 
control  drives. 

Available  late  1979.  Contact  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  7776  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  La  Jolla,  CA, 
92037,(714)454-0411. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
845  HARRIS 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Six  printing  units  with  all  available  options 
wired  for  duplexing,  2-100  h.p.  drive 
motors,  1  RBC  folder  with  upper  and  lower 
silicone  applicators,  5  W.P.E.  high  speed 
flying  pasters,  1  Ferag  automatic  counter/ 
stackerand  conveyor,  1  Vlier  plate  bender, 
1  ink  pump,  3  compressors,  1  duskolector. 
Like  new  condition  used  less  than  40  hours 

?ir  week.  No  dealer  or  broker  involved. 
1,250,000. 

NATIONAL  TABLOID  PRINTERS 
11058  West  Addison  St. 

Franklin  Park,  IL  60131 
(312)  455-7178 


COTTRELL  Vanguard  4  unit  newspaper 
web  offset  press,  22Vz’  cut  off,  equipped 
with  4  roll  stands,  electric  hoist,  air  ink 
pump,  complete  with  A.C.  motor  equip- 


VA.  Phone  (703)  629-2541. 


2  V15A  ADD  ON  UNITS,  68  Doctor  Type,  2 
unit  Mergenthaler  Pacer,  5  unit  S/C,  3  unit 
grease  Community,  3  unit  News  King,  30  x 
^  NuArc  platemaker  with  GAM  unit.  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Equipment,  Houston  TX. 
(713)  933-0062.  Telex  79-1197. 

PRICED  TO  SELL— 2  unit  Goss  Ck)mmun- 
ity,  Vz  and  %  page  folder,  2  units,  15  H.P. 
Write  or  call; 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
(913)432-8276 

PRICE  REDUCED— 9  unit  V25  Cottrell 
press.  2  heavy  duty  folders,  V^  and  Vk 
page,  2  press  drives,  upper  formers,  all 
units  have  clutches.  Write  or  call: 
CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park,  KS  66204  , 

(913)  432-8276 


ACADEMIC 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  an  assistant  general  manager  lor 
student  publications  to  provide  counsel¬ 
ing,  creative  planning,  advising,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  day-to-day  direction  lor  student 
advertising  and  circulation  staffs  on  the 
campus  daily  newspaper  and  a  large  year¬ 
book.  Responsibilities  would  require;  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  newspaper  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  advertising  supervi¬ 
sion;  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  supervision  and/or  coordinat¬ 
ing  a  campus  newspaper  ad  staff  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  is  a  permanent  position  on  a 
12-month  basis  (without  academic  rank) 
and  not  under  (or  in)  the  WSU  Communica¬ 
tions  Department.  Salary  minimum; 
$16,500,  negotiable  and  competitive 
based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Position  to  start  August  1,  1979  (or  ear¬ 
lier).  WSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer,  (intact  Wes 
Calvert,  (General  Manager,  WSU  Student 
Publications,  P.O.  Box  2008  C.S., 
Pullman,  WA  99163.  (509)  335-4573. 


ADVERTISING— Master's  degree  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  required  to  teach 
courses  in  advertising  principles,  media 
and  broadcast  advertising  in  newly  accred¬ 
ited  Journalism  Department  (ACEJ). 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  Submit  application, 
resume,  transcripts,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Professor  Carolyn 
Stringer,  Chairman,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Journalism,  323  Academic 
Complex,  Western  Kentucky  University,- 
Bowling  Green,  KY  42101.  Anolications 
accepted  until  position  is  filled.  An  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


YEARBOOK  ADVISER- Master's  Degree 
and  experience  preferred  to  advise  for 
"The  Talisman”  (CSPA  Trendsetter  Award) 
and  teach  in  newly  accredited  Department 
of  Journalism.  Must  have  expertise  in  print 
design  and  news-editorial  or  photography. 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon  qu^ifi- 
cations  and  experience.  Applications  ac¬ 
cepted  until  position  is  filled.  Submit  ap¬ 
plication,  resume,  transcripts,  and  thrM 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Professor 
Robert  Adams,  Chairman,  Search  a>mmit- 
tee.  Office  of  University  Publications,  131 
Downing  University  Center,  Western  Kerv 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
42101.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISIN(3— an  assistant  professor  to 
teach  in  the  advertisirig  sequence  begin¬ 
ning  September  1, 197^  A  Masters  degree 
ana  some  teaching  and/or  professional  ex- 

r  rience  required.  A  tenure  track  position; 

month  academic  year.  Salary  $14,  5(X). 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Arthur  Guesman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME  04469. 
Deadline  June  15,  1979.  An  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism  to 
teach  advertising  and  public  relations 
courses.  Appointment  begins  with  1979 
Fall  term.  Minimum  requirements:  Masters 
degree  in  Journalism  plus  professional  ex- 

ferience  in  advertising.  Salary  is 
14,5(X)-$16,500,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Preference  given  to  those  with  PhD 
degrees.  Send  application  materials  tO:  Dr. 
Deryl  R.  Learning,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Marshall  University,  Hunting- 
ton,  WV  25701.  Application  deadline 
June  17, 1979. 


DISTINGUISHED 

PROFESSORSHIP 

Marshall  University  School  of  Journalism  is 
seeking  a  professor  to  fill  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Distinguished  Professorship  for 
the  1979  Fall  term.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  bachelor's  degree  and  extensive 
print  journalism  experience.  Salary  is 
$27,0(j0-$29,000  for  9  months.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  materials  to:  Dr.  Deryl  R.  Learn¬ 
ing,  Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Mar¬ 
shall  University,  Huntington,  WV  25701. 
Calls  of  inquiry  welcome.  (3()4)  696-2360 
or  697-4361.  Application  deadline  June 
17, 1979. 

JOURNALISM— Master's  degree  and  five 
years  professional  experience  preferred  to 
teach  courses  in  news-editorial  and  photo¬ 
journalism  in  newly  accredited  (ACU)  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Rank  and  salary 
dependent  upon  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Applications  accepted  until  position 
is  filled.  Contact  Professor  James  L.  High¬ 
land,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  323  Academic 
a>mplex.  Western  Kentucky  University, 
Bowling  Green  KY  42101.  fih  Affirmative 
ActiorVEqual  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  (2-year)  to  teach 
basic  and  advanced  journalism  with  sec¬ 
ondary  assignments  in  film,  literature,  or 
writing.  Newsroom  or  media  experience 
required;  PhD  or  MFA  desirable,  as  is 
competence  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  teaching  of  writing/journalism  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  folklore  or  ethnic  literature, 
film  history  and  criticism.  Salary  depen¬ 
dent  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Send  credentials  by  June  15  tO:  Clare  R. 
(^oldfarb.  Chair,  English  Department, 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo 
Ml  49008.  (616  383-1627).  Affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism  to 
teach  practical  newswriting,  reporting  and 
editing  courses.  Should  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  years  or  more  of  daily  news- 
paperand  teaching  experience  plusa  mas¬ 
ter’s  in  journalism.  Starting  salary  between 
$14,(X)0-$15,000  for  academic  year.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Total  student  body  of 
1400.  Send  resume,  references  (with  tele¬ 
phone  numbers)  to:  Professor  Raymond 
Simon.  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Utica  NY  13502.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  PERSON  to  super¬ 
vise  editing  and  reporting  laboratory  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  Daily  O’Collegian.  Electronic 
newsroom  experience  helpful:  bachelor’s 
degree  required:  master’s  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  range  $14,000-$16,000.  Include  a  re¬ 
sume  and  references.  Deadline  August  1. 
Apply  to:  Harry  Heath,  206  Paul  Miller 
Bldg,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwa¬ 
ter  OK  74074.  Equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer.  Minority 
and/or  women  applicants  encourage  to 
identify  themselves  as  such  to  assist  OSU 
in  its  affirmative  action  effort. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR,  BA  degree  and 
professional  print  media  experience  re¬ 
quired:  preference  given  to  those  with  a 
Master’s  degree  in  Journalism  and  previ¬ 
ous  teaching  experience.  Responsible  for 
advising  daily  student  newspaper.  Salary 
$14,000-$  15,0(X)  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Send  application  tO:  Dr  beryl  R. 
Learning,  Director.  School  of  Journalism. 
Marshall  University,  Huntington,  WV 
25701.  The  application  deadline:  July  1. 
An  affirmative  action  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


DIRECTOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  INFORMA¬ 
TION  University  of  Idaho — Opportunity  to 
administer  central  news,  publications  and 
duplicating  facilities,  direct  media  liaison 
for  Land  Grant  University.  Requires 
minimum  of  Bachelor’s  degree,  profes¬ 
sional  media  and  budgeting/supervisory 
experience.  Competitive  salary.  Submit 
letter  of  application,  full  resume  and  3  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  by  July  1.  1979  to: 
M.W.  Stellmon,  Search  Committee  Chair¬ 
man,  College  of  Agriculture.  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  ID  83843.  The  University 
of  Idaho  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer,  and  educational  in¬ 
stitution. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work:  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services:  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you’ve  wanted  to  own. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  person 
to  manage  a  25,000  circulation  city/ 
university  daily.  Major  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  coordination  of  advertising  efforts: 
supervision  of  financial  and  accounting 
operations  of  the  paper  and  typesetting 
shop:  maintain  and  integrate  data  process¬ 
ing  operations:  manage  the  purchase  of  all 
corporate  equipment,  services  and 
supplies:  and  plan  for  and  respond  to  the 
personnel  needs  of  the  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.  We  are  looking  for  a 
business  generalist  with  proven  strengths 
in  accounting  and  cash  management,  and 
3  to  5  years  experience  in  the  management 
of  middle  sized  daily  newspapers.  Salary 
approximately  $20,00(Vnegotiable  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  tO:  Ed¬ 
ward  Gargan,  Editor,  The  Daily  Californian, 
Suite  30(5,  2490  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 
CA  94704.  ' 


BUSINESS  MANAGER:  National  non¬ 
profit  magazine  for  teenagers:  strong  bus¬ 
iness  bacl^round,  with  experience  in  pro¬ 
motion  ancf  computerized  subscription  ful¬ 
fillment  preferred.  Send  resum“  to;  Editor, 
Youth  Magazine.  Room  1203,  1505  Race 
St,  Philadelphia  PA  19102. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Bottom  line  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  monthly  magazine  of  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  excellence.  Genuine 
growth  opportunity  for  publishing  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  good  grounding  in  financial 
management,  promotion,  circulation  and 
production.  Midwest  location.  Resumes  in 
confidence  to  Merrianne  Reagin,  Vice 
President,  Frederic  C.  Decker  Co.,  Counsel 
House,  Brookfield  Center  CT  06805.  (203) 
775-2508. 


PURCHASING  AGENT 
Fast-growing  major  group,  headquartered 
in  the  Northeast  has  a  challenging  position 
available  for  a  purchasing  professional. 
You’ll  be  totally  involved  in  planning  and 
purchasing  newsprint,  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  28454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha,  with  100,000  weekly  cir¬ 
culation,  is  looking  for  an  experienced  No. 
2  person.  We  need  an  assistant  publisher 
with  a  track  record  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  experience  with  a  strong  news  product 
and  a  background  in  advertising  sales.  You 
will  join  us  as  assistant  publisher  and  train 
for  becoming  publisher.  Top  salary  and 
fringes  for  right  individual.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Send  resume  including  earn¬ 
ings  history  to  Stanford  Lipsey,  Publisher, 
Sun  Newspapers,  4875  F  St.,  Omaha  NB 
68117;  or  call  (402)  733-7300. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  POSITIONS 

NATIONWIDE 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $35,000 

RETAIL  AD  MGR.  to  $20,000 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  to  $25,000 

CITY  CIRC.  MGR.  to  $24,(X)0 

AD  DIRECTOR  to  $30,000 

All  Fee  Paid. 

Call  or  send  resume  in  confidence  to; 
JOANNE  L.  BLUM 

WILLIAM  H.  NENSTIEL 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
7120  FOURTH  STREET 
SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
(602)  949-5164 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Zone  9  political  bi-weekly  wants  to  hire 
energetic  person  with  broad  business  ex¬ 
perience  In  publishing.  Expertise  in  direct 
mail,  circulation,  fulfillment,  financial 
management,  advertising.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
to:  General  Manager,  Inquiry  Magazine, 
17(X)  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco  CA 
94111.  (415)  433-4319. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Sales  and  busi¬ 
ness  oriented  person  with  successful  rec¬ 
ord  in  weekly  newspapers,  preferably 
group.  Excellent  spot  with  55,000  circula¬ 
tion  Zone  5  weekly  group  in  heavy  growth 
markets.  Box  28544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


STRONG  ADVERTISING  PERSON  for  two 
Zone  2  weeklies.  Chance  to  run  whole 
show.  Need  is  now.  Box  28344,  Editor  & 
O'lblisher. 


ADVERTISING  PRO  who  enjoys  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  competition  and  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  our  No.  1  salesperson.  We  are  a 
small  but  rapidly  growing  ABC  daily  news¬ 
paper  located  on  beautiful  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  just  north  of  New  Orleans. 
Excellent  starting  salary  with  tremendous 

g’owth  potential.  Write  Terry  Maddox,  The 
ail^  Sentry-News,  PO  Box  910,  Slidell  LA 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

The  Washington  Star,  a  subsidiary  of  Time, 
Inc.,  is  looking  for  persuasive,  tenacious 
advertising  sales  people  to  help  us  reach 
our  goal  of  being  Number  One  in  Washing¬ 
ton  DC.  You  must  have  proven  sales  ability, 
knowledge  of  media  buying  and  selling  and 
know  how  to  use  market  research  success¬ 
fully.  We  offer  excellent  company  benefits, 
salaries  in  the  mid  $20s,  plus  good 
bonuses  for  those  who  excell.  Send  a  re¬ 
sume  to: 

John  Heyd 
Marketing  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 
Washington  DC  20061 

When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  include  only 
non-returnable  clips  and  samples. 


MANAGEMENT  POSITIONS 


ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  TO  $25,000 

For  15,000  daily  located  in  eastern 
United  States.  Position  reports  to  the 
publisher  and  supervises  a  staff  of 
ten:  non-union  facility.  Degree  prefer¬ 
red  but  not  required  and  background 
and  experience  in  a  competitive 
marketplace  is  required. 

CAM  TO  $23,000 

For  60,000  daily  located  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Position  will 
report  to  ad  director  and  supervise  a 
staff  of  twenty  in  this  non-union  facili¬ 
ty.  Property  is  part  of  progressive 
major  newspaper  chain  and  repre¬ 
sents  good  growth  potential.  Degree 
preferred  but  not  required. 

CAM  TO  $30,000 

For  75,000  daily  located  in  the 
eastern  United  States  in  a  highly 
competitive  marketplace.  Must  have 
prior  experience  in  a  competitive 
market,  be  strong  administrator  and 
manager. 

AD  MANAGER  TO  $24,000 

For  small  property  located  in 
southwest  United  States.  Will  report 
to  the  general  manager  and  supervise 
a  staff  of  four.  Experience  with  week¬ 
ly  and  daily  preferred.  Degree 
helpful,  but  not  required. 

RAM  TO  $35,000 

For  large  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  located  on  the  West 
Coast.  Will  report  to  advertising 
director  and  supervise  a  staff  of  twen¬ 
ty  in  this  non-union  facility.  Must 
have  strong  retail  background  with  a 
large  weekly  or  daily  and  know  how 
to  function  in  a  competitive 
marketplace. 


CIRCULATION 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  SAl 

MANAGER  TO  $25,000  gg, 

For  metro  daily  located  In  the  new 

southern  United  States.  Position  to 

reports  to  the  circulation  manager  in  new 
this  non-union  facility  and  is  part  of  a  divi 
major  newspaper  chain.  Should  have  mei 

strong  background  in  sales  and  pro-  pe 
motion.  Degree  preferred  but  not  re-  mai 

quired. 

CIRCULATION  DIR.  TO  $22,000  p^, 

For  20.000  daily  located  in  the  New  yVai 

England  area.  Position  reports  to  the 
general  manager  and  supervises  a  33I1 

staff  of  twenty  in  this  non-union  tacili- 
ty.  Should  have  background  in  carrier 
boy  operation  and  will  also  supervise  PU 

mailroom.  MA 

ASST.  CIRCULATION 

MANAGER  TO  $20,000  iai 

For  60,000  daily  located  in  the 
midwestern  United  States.  Position 
reports  to  the  circulation  manager 
and  this  position  offers  above  average  ^ 

growth  potential.  Facility  is  part  of  a  PRI 

progressive  newspaper  chain. 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  TO  $25,000 

For  150,000  weekly  located  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Position  — . 

reports  to  the  general  manager  and 
supervises  a  staff  of  fifty,  full  and 
part  time.  Should  have  strong 
marketing  background  and  proven  _ 

track  record  in  circulation  manage-  ' 

ment.  q 

SINGLE  COPY  p. 

SALES  MANAGER  TO  $20,000 

For  medium  size  daily  located  in  the 

eastern  United  States.  Position 
reports  to  the  circulation  director  and 
should  have  background  In  vending 
machines  and  store  outlets.  Super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  four  plus  independent 
agents.  Salary  plus  company  car  and 
bonus. 

GORDON 

A#A  Ul  O 


COMMERCIAL 

SALES  MGR.  $32,000 

Southeastern  commercial  and 
newspaper  web  lithographer  seeking 
to  further  develop  their  sales  of 
newsprint  commercial  printing.  In¬ 
dividual  must  have  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  but  does  not  have  to 
be  familiar  with  the  southeastern 
market. 


SALES  REPS.  $18-30,000 

Positions  available  in  Ohio, 
Washington,  New  York  City,  Illinois 
and  other  locations  for  experienced 
sales  representatives  to  sell  non- 
heatset  web  commercial  printing. 

PLANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  $25,000 

Multi  piant  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  web  offset  printer  is  seeking  a 
plant  production  manager  for  their 
midwestern  plant.  Will  be  responsible 
for  all  manufacturing  and  report  to  a 
general  manager. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  $18,000 

Large  non-heatset  commercial  web 
lithographer  with  Goss  presses.  In¬ 
dividual  will  supervise  one  shift  and 
be  responsible  for  color  approvals 
and  press  maintenance. 


For  information,  call: 

Department  Managers 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr.  - 
Advertising,  Circulation 
Roger  W.  Linde  - 

Commercial 

215-565-0800 


610  East  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  Pa.  19063 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— for  six  weekly 
newspapers  in  Wichita,  Kansas  trade  area. 
Earnings  must  be  $18,000  plus.  It  is  a 
selling-management  job.  All  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  for  experienced  person. 
Write  Ad  Manager,  Box  71,  El  Dorado  KS 
67042  with  complete  resume  and  availabil¬ 
ity  for  interview. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — for  six-day 
daily.  All  benefits.  Experience  necessary. 
Top  wages  for  qualified  person.  Give  all 
background  in  letter  to  the  El  Dorado 
Times,  El  Dorado  KS  67042. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  needed  to 
handle  major  account  list  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  weekly  shopper.  Located  in 
beautiful,  fast  growing,  recreation  area. 
Excellent  salaty/commission  plan  based  on 
past  experience.  Send  resume  to:  Lome 
Bruchet,  General  Manager,  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273,  or  phone  (206)  424-3251. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  10,000 
morning  daily  paper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  sales.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  qualified  person.  Generous  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  James 
E.  Towner,  Business  Manager,  The  Daily 
Review,  116  Main  St,  Towanda  PA  18848. 


OPPORTUNITY  PLUS— We’re  looking  for 
goal-oriented  individuals  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  sales.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  with  this  fast  growing 
weekly  (TMC)  publication(s).  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  tO:  Denver  Dispatch 
Newspapers,  5032  N.  Kipling,  Wheat 
Ridge,  CO  80033,  Attn:  Personnel. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSONS  wanted. 
Commissions  or  salary,  call  Al  Cangi  at 
(201)  945-5596  between  10  and  2. 


JOIN  THE  WAVE  OF  THE  FUTURE.  Join  a 
total  sell  advertising  team.  Learn  all 
phases  of  advertising  sales  and  a  whole  lot 
more.  Two  to  four  years  of  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  8000  Midwestern  daily  and 
20,000  +  shopper.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  earn¬ 
ing  requirements  to  J.W.  Nelson,  Daily 
Gate  City,  Keokuk  lA  52632. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Several  weeklies,  TMC  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Zone  2.  Box  28542,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— For  an  aggressive 
and  energetic  advertising  salesperson  on 
Catholic  Weekly,  circulation  25,(X)0,  lo¬ 
cated  in  prime  market  area  (Zone  3)  with 
enormous  growth  potential.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume  to  Charles  W. 
Carruth,  Editor  and  General  Manager,  Ar¬ 
lington  Catholic  Herald,  200  N.  Glebe  Rd, 
Suite  614,  Arlington  VA  22203. 


CIRCULATION 


DIVISION  MANAGER 

We  are  a  central  Ohio  metro  in  a  rapidly 
growing  market  seeking  an  exceptionally 
talented  and  effective  individual  to  join 
our  circulation  management  team.  This 
challenging  position  requires  leadership 
skills  to  motivate  unionized  district  per¬ 
sonnel  to  achieve  department  objectives. 
We  want  the  best  and  offer  a  salary  in  the 
$20,000  range,  excellent  fringes  and  an 
unusually  attractive  communi^. 

Forward  resume  in  confidence  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Employee  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions,  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  34  S.  Third 
St,  Columbus  OH  43216. 


MEDIUM  SIZE  Florida  newspaper  needs 
aggressive,  promotion  minded  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manner.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  and 
service.  (Jutstanding  growth  potential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  company  ^id  benefits. 
Write  Box  28337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6-day  PM 
per.  17,000  plus  ABC  circulation.  Must 
able  to  handle  full  operations  of  de¬ 
partment.  Good  fringe  benefits  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  with  excellent  group. 
Write  full  resume,  including  salary  range  to 
Box  28487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  manager 
needed  to  convert  established  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly  to  tri-weekly.  Challenging  op¬ 
portunity  requires  organizational  skills  in 
establishing  home  delivery  system.  Ideal 
living  conditions  in  sea  coast  community. 
Send  resume  and  history  of  earnings  to 
Box  28520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  growing 
Arizona  newspaper  located  in  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Presently  2  semi-weeklies,  weekly 
and  2  shoppers.  Mail  and  carriers.  Owned 
by  Arizona-based  publishing  company. 
Good  opportunity,  salary,  fringes.  Don 
Kramer,  publisher,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande  AZ 
85222. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  twice-daily 
Sun  Belt  newspaper  with  46,000  com¬ 
bined  circulation.  Must  be  creative  in  pro¬ 
motion  area,  thorough  in  distribution  sec¬ 
tion  and  solid  in  management  of  people. 
Prior  experience  in  circulation  area  not 
necessary  for  the  exceptional  goal- 
oriented  candidate.  Forward  resume  in 
confidence  to  General  Manager,  San 
Angelo  Standard  Times.  Box  5111,  San 
Angelo  TX  76902. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— We  are  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  energetic,  professional 
circulator  for  an  outstanding  12,0(X)  plus 
6-day  evening  paper. Located  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Blue  Ridge  in  western  North  Carolina, 
we  are  a  part  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  with  good  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinued  individual  advancement.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  experienced  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  phases  of  circulation  espe¬ 
cially  promotion.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to;  George  R.  Fain,  The 
Times-News,  PO  Box  49(5,  Hendersonville, 
NC  28739. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Several  weeklies,  TMC  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Zone  2.  Box  28541,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S 
position  open  at  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  4 
with  circulation  of  25,000.  Individual  must 
have  classified  experience  and  be  ready  to 
assume  management  responsibility.  Send 
resume  to  Box  28423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Zone  5  weekly  group  for 
promotion-minded  shirt-sleeve  manager. 
Experienced  in  maximizing  growth  market 
potential,  developing  a  quality  staff.  An¬ 
nual  volume  now  at  $600,000.  Resume  to 
Box  28436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
The  Evening  Herald,  a  24,000  circulation 
daily  published  in  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  seeks  an  aggressive,  motivated, 
tough-minded  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  budgeting,  planning,  directing  and 
controlling  all  phases  of  classified. 

Ideal  candidate  would  be  No.  2  person  in 
daily  or  classified  ad  manager  m  weekly 
looking  to  move. 

Excellent  compensation  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Rick  Fordham, 
Ad  Director,  Evening  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill  SC,  or  see  me  at  ANCAM 
(inference.  Bond  Court  Hotel,  Cleveland 
OH. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  manager  with  solid  classified 
knowledge  and  experience.  Candidate  to 
manage  8  phone  sales  and  4  outside  sales 
staff.  Aggressive,  44,000  AM  daily  offset. 
A  New  York  Times  Group  newspaper  with 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Call  or  mail  resume  in  confidence 
to  Don  Whitworth,  Ad  Manager,  The 
Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland  R  33802. 
Equal  opportunity  employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  experienced  person  for  a 
booming  Sun  Belt  market.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Lawson  Grant,  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Temple  Daily  Telegram,  Temple  TX 
76501. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Fast  growing  quota  West  Coast  weekly 
(member  group  newspaper)  looking  for  ex¬ 
perienced  classified  individual.  Estab¬ 
lished  telephone  solicitor  system;  imple¬ 
ment  classified  system  for  billing;  develop 
a  complete  classified  department.  Excel¬ 
lent  company  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  28522,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Madera  (Cal.) 
Daily  Tribune.  Send  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  PO  Box  408,  Meadow  Vista 
CA  95722. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
Due  to  promotions  and  expansion,  the  St. 
Louis  F«st-Disoatch/Globe-[}emocrat,  the 
second  largest  combination  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  a  telephone  sales  manager  and  an 
outside  sales  manager. 

The  telephone  sales  manager  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  staff  of  two  managers,  80 -i- 
sales  and  various  clerical  staffers. 

The  outside  sales  manager  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  staff  of  two  managers.  18  sales 
and  several  support  staffers.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  also  include  maintaining  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  25  million  line 
department.  If  you’re  in  the  newspaper 
business  nowand  have  had  experience  in  a 
similar  managerial  capacity,  write  us  to¬ 
day. 

Selling  in  combination  is  a  new  challenge 
for  the  salespeople  and  managers  at  the 
Post/Globe.  If  you  have  experienced  a  simi¬ 
lar  challenge,  it’s  a  definite  plus  in  your 
favor. 

We  are  building  a  team  with  knowledgeable 
and  professional  salespeople  that  need 
managers  who  will  aid  in  their  growth. 
The  people  we  hire  will  earn  a  good  salary, 
share  in  a  liberal  incentive  program,  enjoy 
company  paid  health  and  life  insurance, 
three  weeks  annual  vacation  and  more.  If 
you're  doing  well  now  but  are  interested  in 
growing  professionally  and  financially, 
send  your  resume  to  me  today. 

Kitty  Vance,  Classified  Ad  Manager 
(St  (jouis  Post-Dispatch/Globe  Democrat) 
900  N  12th  St,  St.  Louis  MO  63101 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

REPORTER 

Zone  5  daily  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  general  assignment  reporter.  The  best 
candidates  will  have  a  degree,  2  to  3  years 
of  quality  experience  on  a  daily,  the  ability 
to  write  quickly,  accurately  and  well,  plus 
the  clippings  to  prove  it  Pay  range  from 
$14-16,000,  excellent  benefits  and 
chance  for  promotion  with  a  respected 
group.  Send  resume  and  non-returnable 
copies  of  clips  to  Box  28457,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

Editorial  leadership  in  a  working  executive 
editor  with  modern  attitudes  toward  news 
development.  A  motivator  and  mana^r 
capable  of  running  an  established  all-VDT 
newsroom.  This  new  editor  will  coordinate 
news  bureaus  and  be  able  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  highly  competitive  news 
market.  Premium  emphasis  placed  on 
local  news  handling. 

A  quality  Zone  5,  under  50,0(X)  circulation 
newspaper.  In  complete  confidence,  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  28458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS — 3  to  4  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  preferably  with  some 
reporting  background.  To  work  on  VDT 
equipped  universal  desk  on  either  AM  or 
PM  staffs  of  jointly  owned  newspapers  in 
capital  city.  Must  have  flair  for  headlines 
as  well  as  solid  language  background.  Re¬ 
sumes,  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 
No  phone  calls.  I^rsonnel  Manager,  Capi¬ 
tal  Newspaper  Group,  Albany  NY  12201. 

ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING— Print  and 
broadcast  reporters  with  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  can  learn  to  cover  science-medical 
beat.  Expenses  paid.  Tutoring  by  experi¬ 
enced  science  writers.  Write  William 
Cromie,  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  618  N  Elmwood,  Oak  Park 
IL  60302. 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200+  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Stemman,  68-38 
Yellowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


AGGRESSIVE,  TALENTED  beginner 
sought  by  organization  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  brand  new  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  western  New  York.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  fantastic  opportunity  for  growth, 
adequate  capital  available.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  with  journalism  degree  who  is  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  developing  a  real  future 
for  themselves,  and  can  accept  responsi¬ 
bility.  All  assistance  given  to  right  person. 
Please  write  or  phone  Joseph  Whitty, 
President-Chairman.  The  Newspaper 
Agency,  Inc.,  1296  E.  Lake  Rd,  Ham- 
mondsport  NY  14840. 


ONE  OF  NATION'S  BEST  dailies  in  major 
metropolitan  Sun  Belt  growth  center 
needs  an  education  beat  reporter  who  has 
experience  and  talent  to  roll  up  sleeves 
and  go  to  work.  Major  colleges  and  active 
public  schools  need  incisive  probing.  All 
replies  confidential.  Resume,  salary  and 
clips  to  Box  28371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MID-SIZED  DAILY  in  Northeast  is  seeking 
editor  to  plan  and  implement  a  new 
weekend  edition.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  have  experience  as  feature, 
weekend  or  Sunday  editor  (or  assistant),  a 
feel  for  graphics  and  layout,  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  people  and  an  understanding  of  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  Salary  in  low  20s.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  copies  of  your 
newspaper  in  confidence  to  Box  28361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

Assistant  Editor  wanted  for 
magazine  section  of  business 
newspaper  with  offices  located  in 
New  York  City. 

Fundamentals  of  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction  skills,  including  layout  re¬ 
quired.  At  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  necessary. 

Salary  in  mid  teens.  Send  resume 
to: 

Box  28456,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


We  know  you’re  out  there  ... 

You’re  alive  and  wide  awake.  You  have  a  burning  need  to 
really  accomplish  something  big  You’re  a  pro  who  knows 
all  the  rules  but  you  yearn  for  freedom  to  build  a  red  hot 
editorial  product 

Freedom  to  go  after  a  story  without  protection  to  sacred 
cows  We  are  a  people  paper  with  a  passion  to  make  every 
editorial  inch  stick  to  the  ribs  of  our  300.000  plus  readers. 

We  welcome  innovators  and  really  bright  independent 
thinkers  The  job  is  hard,  the  boss  is  demanding.  We  are  a 
free  newspaper  wif  h  six  to  eight  broadsheet  editorial  hole. 
A  big  metro  weekly  with  a  circulation  on  the  way  to 
200.000.  We  re  building  a  modern  newspaper  of  the  future. 

Only  one  in  ten  thousand  can  fit  this  position,  if  you  feel 
you’re  the  one,  tell  us  what  you’ve  done,  what  you’d  like  to 
do,  and  how  much  you’re  worth.  We’re  in  Florida’s  hottest 
metro  market  and  offer  all  the  usual  corporate  trappings 
plus  an  unusually  forward  thinking  management.  Hurry! 
Write  ’’EDITOR  ”  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa  33602 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THERE'S  ROOM  tor  an  innovative  person 
with  an  energy  reporting  and  desk  back¬ 
ground  at  Tne  Oil  Daily’s  Washington 
editorial  office.  We  need  an  editor  for  our 
special  issues  (approximately  50  of  them  a 
year  running  from  12  to  80  tabloid  pages). 
The  work  includes  advance  planning,  mak¬ 
ing  assignments  to  staff,  stringers  and 
special  contributors  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  nation;  working  with  graphic  art¬ 
ist;  some  personal  writing — and  a  great 
deal  of  makeup.  Basically,  it's  a  one- 
person  creative  and  editing  show.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  (if  you  have  some)  samples  to 
DeVan  L.  Shumway,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
The  Oil  Daily,  337  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


KNOW-IT-ALL  reporter-editor  for  2 
Pennsylvania  weeklies.  Workhorse,  work¬ 
aholic,  etc.  $15,000.  Box  28271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Managing  Editor  needed  for  widely  re¬ 
spected  7-day  daily  that  is  lacking  in  news¬ 
room  management  skills. 

The  position  offers  full  newsroom  respon¬ 
sibility  and  reports  to  the  publisher. 

We  are  looking  for  a  seasoned,  take 
charge,  manager  who  has  a  proven  record 
of  accomplishment.  Experience  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  approach  to  management  is  a  plus. 
Strong  organizational  and  leadership  skills 
are  a  must,  along  with  an  ability  to  train 
newsroom  editors  in  the  area  of  manage¬ 
ment  skills. 

The  paper  is  medium  size  and  located  in  a 
beautiful  Midwest  community.  Compensa¬ 
tion  is  excellent. 

We  are  admittedly  looking  for  an  unusual 
person.  If  you  possess  these  qualifications 
and  are  interested  in  a  challenge,  send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to  Box  28418, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  new  apparel  publisher.  Excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  one  of  the  nation's  great 
cities.  Layout  and  desk  experience  not  vi¬ 
tal.  Must  have  women’s  apparel  and  fash¬ 
ion  background  and  be  a  strong  writer. 
Send  resume  and  salary  needs  im¬ 
mediately  to  Box  28319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTY  SEAT  reporting  for  daily  and  edit¬ 
ing  weekly  paper.  One  job  combines  both. 
Weekly  editor  will  also  report  daily  to  coun¬ 
ty’s  only  daily  newspaper.  Smalltown.  Free 
weekly  soon  to  undergo  major  changes. 
Needs  reliable  newsperson  with  judgment 
who  can  do  it  all  but  sports.  $175  week. 
Ron  Isbell,  Marshall  Independent,  PO  Box 
8,  Marshall  IL  62441. 


EDITOR 

Award  winning  AM  Northeastern  suburban 
daily  seeking  top  news  executive  with 
proven  skills  in  all  operational  facets.  Must 
be  good  at  delegating  and  communicating. 
Write  Box  28320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  journalists  interested  in  mix¬ 
ing  aggressive  pursuit  of  the  news  with 
serious  interpretive  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting  wanted  by  medium-sized  morning 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Those  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  daily  newspaper  experience  should 
send  resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
28442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE 
WEST— SKI  COUNTRY!!! 

Editor  wanted  for  6200  twice-weekly  in  col¬ 
lege  community.  Editorial  freedom  plus 
above  average  salary  and  benefits.  Must 
have  proven  ability  in  writing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  layout  design  and  believe  in  total 
community  journalism.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  samples  of  writing,  photographs 
and  layout  to  Publisher,  Sun  Advocate, 
Box  X,  Price  UT  84501. _ 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR 
A  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing  Zone  5  daily  is  looking  for  a 
top-notch  managing  editor.  The  per¬ 
son  we  want  has  at  least  5  years' 
experience  and  the  abilit/  to  guide 
aggressive,  young  reporter-  He/she 
will  have  day-to-day  control  of  this 
highly-respected  6-day  AM  paper. 
Salary  in  low  $20s.  All  medical, 
hospitalization,  dental  paid  by  com¬ 
pany.  Excellent  area  to  work  and 
live.  Write  Box  28334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENERGY  WRITER-EDITOR  for  small  pres¬ 
tigious  fortnightly  near  Boston.  Journalis¬ 
tic  experience  required;  technical  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Send  complete  info,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
28463,  Editor  &  PubPisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  have  a  place  at  the  top  for  a  take- 
charge  sports  editor  who  can  run  a  com¬ 
bined  department  serving  separate  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  sports-lover  with  ideas  to  break 
out  of  formula  coverage.  Growing  Zone  2 
metropolitan  area  has  professional  fran¬ 
chises  in  hockey  and  soccer,  plus  full 
spectrum  of  schoolboy  and  collegiate 
sports.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  28464, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record  is  looking  for  an 
ambitious  news  editor  to  fill  the  No.  3 
editorial  management  position  at  the 
35,(X)0  circulation  AM.  The  right  candi¬ 
date  will  have  tearsheets  showing  an  en¬ 
lightened  appreciation  for  fine  graphics 
and  photography,  a  well  rounded  sense  of 
news,  a  bias  for  modular  makeup,  solid 
and  snappy  headlines  and  a  commitment 
to  putting  out  a  superb  locally  oriented 
newspaper.  Some  metro  and  color  experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  required.  Our  news 
editor  will  help  structure  our  entire  desk 
operation,  so  management  skills  are  a 
must.  This  opportunity  will  pay  $19,0(X)- 
plus.  Please  respond  with  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  tearsheets  to  Wiley  Brooks, 
Executive  Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  175() 
Industrial  Hwy,  York  PA  17402. 


DESKPERSON 

Knowledge  in  layout,  headline  writing,  copy 
editing  to  work  night  shift.  Contact  Carol 
Talley,  The  Daily  Advance,  87  E.  Blackwell 
St,  Dover  NJ.  (201)  366-3000. 


THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  is  expanding  its 
staff.  Need  top  notch  headline  writers  and 
copy  editors.  5-day  try  out  compulsory. 
Send  references,  first  time  applicants 
only.  Send  resume  to  B.  Clair  Cobb,  News 
Editor,  Arizona  Republic,  Box  1950, 
Phoenix  AZ  85001. 


COPY  EDITOR — The  States-ltem  in  New 
Orleans  is  seeking  an  experienced  copy 
editor  who  is  skillful  and  literate,  a  writer 
of  lively  and  accurate  headlines  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  VDTs.  Some  layout  is  involved.  A 
minimum  of  two  years’  experience  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  States-ltem  is  a  four  edition-a- 
day,  five  afternoons/Saturd^  morning  pa¬ 
per.  Send  full  resume  to  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  The  States-ltem,  3800  Howard 
Av,  New  Orleans  LA  70140.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  Morning  Call 
has  two  openings  for  copy  editors — one  on 
its  National  desk  and  one  on  its  Metro 
desk.  We’re  looking  for  superb  headline 
and  caption  writers  who  have  heavy  ex¬ 
perience  in  copy  editing  and  an  ability  to 
synthesize  stories  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Glenn  Airgood,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Morning  Call,  P.O. 
Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA,  18105. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

still  looking  for  the  right  person  to  become 
managing  editor  of  our  30,000  AM/PM 
combination.  Need  an  innovator,  full  of 
fresh,  new  ideas;  strong  leader  for  young 
staff.  New  plant,  equipment  (including 
VDTs).  Pleasant  community  of  55,000. 
Send  detailed  resume,  samples  of  paper 
to:  Todd  Garber,  Enid  Morning  News,  PO 
Box  312,  Enid  OK  73701. 


NEWSFEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Seattle  Times  has  good  feature  sec¬ 
tions,  but  sonH.'one  can  make  them  better. 
Soon,  a  newsfratures  editor  will  need  our 
coverage  of  today’s  lifestyles— foods  and 
fashions,  arts  and  entertainment,  and 

feneral  featuies.  That  editor  will  work  with 
assistant  editors  and  a  staff  of  reporters 
and  copy  editors.  This  is  a  key,  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  Washington’s  largest  paper. 

We’re  looking  for  someone  with  experience 
in  directing  a  successful  features  section. 
We’ll  support  that  person  with  a  good  sal¬ 
ary,  an  ample  budget  and  a  strong  man¬ 
agement  commitment.  Send  a  complete 
resume,  samples  of  your  work  and  your 
philosophy  or  features  coverage  to  Tom 
Bryan,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70,  SeattTe  WA  98111.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/H. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — Must  be  willing  to  work 
nights;  municipal  beat  coverage.  Contact 
Carol  Talley,  The  Daily  Advance,  87  E. 
Blackwell  St,  Dover  NJ.  (201)  366-3000. 


WANTED— Sports  desk  person  for  pro¬ 
gressive  medium  sized  central  Florida 
morning  daily.  Should  have  2  years  sports 
writing  and/or  desk  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Will  Corbin,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Ledger,  Lakeland  FL  33803. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

To  direct  coverage  of  27,000  AM  regional 
newspaper  in  central  Texas.  Previous 
supervisory  experience  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Mike  McDaniel,  Managing  Editor, 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  PO  Box  868,  Tem¬ 
ple  TX  765(51. 


1979  J-SCHOOL  GRAD 
Catholic  Weekly  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experience  in  feature  writing,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  head  writing,  copy  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  car.  Ability  to  use  35mm  cam¬ 
era  is  a  plus.  Start  $8-10M.  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  28537, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  combined  sports  department  of  The 
Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  is 
being  split  to  give  readers  of  each  newspa¬ 
per  more  sharply  focused  sports  coverage. 
To  direct  its  newly  independent  sports  op¬ 
eration,  The  Courier-Journal  is  seeking  a 
news  administrator  with  a  solid  knowledge 
of  sports  and  proven  management  skills. 
The  department  will  include  21  writers  and 
editors  and  will  give  special  attention  to 
college  athletics  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
and  to  thoroughbred  racing.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  helping  to  manage  the  sports  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  quality  daily  newspaper  is  most 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Stan  Slusher,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  KY  40202. 


THE  FOOD  BEAT — What’s  leading  the  in¬ 
flation  spiral?  What’s  a  fast  growing  area  of 
leisure  interest?  What’s  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  a  newspaper?  Food, 
of  course.  We’re  a  Big-City  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  for  a  big-time  reporter  who  can  handle 
the  hard  news  and  the  feature  news  on  the 
food  beat.  Send  a  resume  and  samples  of 
your  writing  to  Box  28516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  bright,  progres¬ 
sive  13,000  daily  in  Lewistown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  with  a  solid  record  in  writing  and 
editing  with  the  ability  to  manage  people 
and  grow  with  a  young  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Person  chosen  will  manage  our  1 1 
person  staff,  including  the  responsibility 
for  department  budgeting  and  expenses. 
Nice  community  in  a  beautiful  rural  set¬ 
ting,  great  for  raising  a  family.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  permanent  position  in  the 
right  location,  and  desire  a  challenge  of 
producing  a  better  product  each  day,  send 
a  resume  and  letter  with  all  details  to;  Dick 
Calkins,  Publisher/Editor,  The  Sentinel, 
PO  Box  588,  Lewistown,  PA  17044.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $i3,500-$18,000  depending  on 
experience. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES,  circulation 
32,000,  is  taking  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  copy  editor.  A  minimum  of  2  years 
experience  required.  Send  resume  to  Bob 
Pearman,  Managing  Editor,  1729  Grand 
Av.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Suburban  newspaper  group  of  community 
newspapers  is  looking  for  an  Executive 
Editor  to  be  responsible  for  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  all  9  newspapers.  Good  adminis¬ 
trator  and  management  skills  required. 
Salary  range  $20-$25,000  plus  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  to  Roger  Milles,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Memorial  Press  Group,  Box  959, 
Long  Port  Rd,  Plymouth  MA  02360. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


ELECTRONICS  MAINTENANCE 
TECHNICIAN 

Progressive  newspaper  with  a  state  of  the 
art  system  and  typesetting  is  looking  for  a 
GOOD  technician.  This  is  a  key  position 
that  also  has  excellent  long  range  poten¬ 
tial.  We  would  prefer  Metroset  experience. 
A  major  newspaper  group  with  excellent 
benefits  and  a  great  Sun  Belt  city  to  live  in. 
Please  send  detailed  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  28489,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


DENTAL,  MEDICAL  insurance  available  for 
freelancers;  affiliate  with  the  American 
National  News  Service.  (212)  344-6676,  or 
233-6161. 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for  na¬ 
tional  western  wear  trade  journal.  Will  pay 
for  feature  stories  on  western  wear  indus¬ 
try  and  retail  business  articles.  Send 
stories  or  query  to  Western  Wear  and 
Equipment  Magazine,  2403  Champa  St, 
Denver  CO  80205. 


MAILROOM 


LARGE  DAILY  newspaper  in  Zone  2  needs 
mailroom  supervisor.  Must  possess  strong 
leadership  ability.  Please  reply  Box  28324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


LEADING  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
Research  Division  has  immediate  opening 
for  Market  Research  Analyst. 

Diversified  and  challenging  job.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  handling  projects  from 
research  design  and  questionnaire  prepa¬ 
ration  through  report  writing  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Degree  in  marketing,  business  or  the  social 
sciences,  plus  2-3  years  marketing  re¬ 
search  experience  desired.  MBA  and/or 
more  extensive  media  related  background 
a  real  plus. 

We  offer  a  complete  benefit  package  and 
an  excellent  starting  salary  as  well  as  po¬ 
tential  for  career  development.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  exciting  career  opportunity 
in  the  marketing  research  field,  forward  a 
resume  with  complete  salary  history  to 
Karen  King  Williams,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Room  158,  435  N.  Michigan  Av,  Chicago  IL 
60611. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Responsible  for  offset 
press,  scheduling,  camera/stripping  de¬ 
partment,  platemaking  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Organization 
provides  career  growth  potential  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies 
confidentral.  Serx)  resume  to  Box  27739, 
Editor&  Publisher. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant.  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potential  with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  ana  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  small  daily 
newspaper  seeks  pressperson  with  quality 
production  ability  to  operate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press.  Confidence  respected.  Box 
28316,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  newspa¬ 
per  located  in  Zone  9  seeks  a  pressroom 
superintendent  experienced  in  letterpress 
and  offset  press  operation.  Position  in¬ 
volves  day-to-day  responsibility  for  overall 
letterpress  and  offset  press  operation. 
Management  experience  required.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Opportunity  to  work  with 
strong,  innovative  management  team.  Box 
28476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


GROWING  DAILY  near  beattie  needs  qual¬ 
ified  Compugraphic  Unisetter  or  9000 
operator.  Call  (206)  424-3251  or  write  D. 
Qualls,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  1000  E.  (Col¬ 
lege  Way,  Mount  Vernon  WA  98273. 


WE’RE  GROWING 

Major  metro  AM  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2  is 
expanding  its  production  department  with 
emphasis  on  mailroom  and  inserting  oper¬ 
ations.  Seeking  individual  with  supervisory 
background.  Good  career  growth  potential, 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  28512, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SKILLED  P.R.  WRITER 
Quality  ad  agency  near  Boston  seeks  pro 
with  proven  talent  to  generate  steady  flow 
of  smooth,  strong  press  releases  for  high- 
end  leisure  time  clients.  Boating  back¬ 
ground  virtually  a  must.  So  is  contact  with 
clients  and  editors.  Box  28498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ILLINOIS  DAILY  general  manager 
publisher  seeking  management  position, 
Zones  9,  8  or  7.  25  years  Western  states 
experience,  dailies,  weeklies,  suburban 
groups.  Strong  advertising,  circulation 
sales-marketing.  Proven  ability  to  impart 
profitable  direction.  Box  28420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROVEN  ACHIEVER  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  new  horizons  in  publishing  or 
public  relations.  Twenty-three  years  as 
publisher  or  editor.  Offer  experience,  ded¬ 
ication,  hard  work  to  appreciative,  pro- 

fressive  organization.  BS,  MA.  Box  28411, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  AD  PRO  seeks  opportunity 
to  continue  30-year  career.  Can  train  and 
direct  staff  for  greater  profits.  Ken  Ander¬ 
son,  909  Godber,  Charleston  SC  29412. 

14  YEARS  as  general  manager/assistant 
publisher.  Seeking  job  because  of  sale  of 
paper.  Also  available  for  consulting,  espe¬ 
cially  smaller  papers.  Box  28496,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-General  Manager  presently 
employed  seeks  working  position  with 
newspaper  requiring  progressive  and  ex¬ 
perienced  leadership.  Cost-conscious  and 
strong  in  all  departments.  Knowledgeable 
in  all  aspects  of  cold  type,  web  offset 
plants,  equipment.  Salary  range  over 
$30M  with  commission.  Box  28488,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  JOURNALIST/MARKETING 
SPECIALIST  in  mid  30s  with  strong  line 
management,  business  academic  back¬ 
ground  seeks  top  management  position 
with  quality  suburban  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  group.  MBA  seasoned  with 
time  on  the  beat,  at  the  copy  desk,  selling 
the  chains,  building  a  carrier  delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  the  Publisher/General  Man¬ 
ager's  chair.  Box  28447,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/ADVERTISING  DI¬ 
RECTOR.  Over  20  years  effective  experi¬ 
ence  in  market  development  of  advertising 
sales.  Strong  on  staff  training,  motivation, 
promotions,  and  community  relations. 
Zones  3  or  4  preferred.  Box  28486,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING 

I  WANT  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FOR 
YOU!  Ad  manager  for  medium  daily/large 
weekly  group.  Top  revenue  producer.  De¬ 
gree.  Excellent  references.  Box  28236, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROFESSIONAL  ad  salesman  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Metro  paper  only.  Any  zone. 
Write  Box  28533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR/Manager  small/medium 
daily  experienced,  dedicated,  producer. 
Mature.  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5,  8.  Box  28540, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ad  sales  pro,  experienced  in 
display  and  classified,  currently  employed, 
seeks  permanent  position  on  Western 
small  to  medium  paper.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  28506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUE  TO  operational  change,  my  position 
as  Manager,  General  Advertising,  for  a 
leading  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  has 
been  terminated.  Many  years  experience 
in  national  sales.  Seeking  opportunity  in 
Zones  3,  4,  5,  6  or  7.  Box  28473,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
numoer  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
•Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope. 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  for  General  Motors.  ! 
j  Cartoonist  for  3  weeklies.  Seeking  new 
career  on  daily.  1978  Cleveland  Press  Club 
I  "Excellence  in  Journalism  Award” — 
Cartooning.  Solid  portfolio.  Bob  Seymour, 

I  4651  Graford  Ln,  Stow  OH  44224.  (216) 

I  673-6911. 

I _ CIRCULATION _ 

■  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  50,000  or 
I  less  daily  or  staff  on  large  paper.  Experi- 
I  enced  as  Subscriber  Services  Manager 
j  170,000  daily,  plus  3(X),000  magazines. 

!  Excellent  production  and  cost  control  rec¬ 
ord.  People,  subscriber,  market  oriented. 
Idea  man,  organizer-motivator,  activist- 
catalyst.  Box  28399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
small  daily,  capable,  experienced  and  well 
versed  in  promotion.  Seeking  No.  1  spot 
medium  size  daily  or  daily  and  Sunday. 
Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  28500,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  supervisor  with 
5  years  at  ^,000  daily  and  Sunday  seeks 
challenge  of  management  position.  Strong 
on  sales  and  motivation.  Any  Zone  consid¬ 
ered.  Box  28477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  wants  chal¬ 
lenge,  staff  or  management.  Sales  pro, 
promoter.  Age  47.  Will  relocate.  Box 
28534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR — Your  paper  will  thrive  on 
my  speedy  but  sharp  editing  skills  plus 
snappy  heads.  Copy  editor  with  three 
years'  VDT,  layout,  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience  seeks  post  with  promise  on 
California  daily.  Candace  Talmadge,  (702) 
385-3111/384-5615. 

CHICAGO  AREA  reporter  seeks  first  full 
time  job.  Sports,  general-assignment.  Can 
edit,  proofread.  Graduating  from  North¬ 
western  (English)  in  August.  Willing  to 
start  as  researcher  or  copy  aide.  Hard 
worker.  Box  28401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER-EDITOR 

Hard-working  female  with  proven  track 
record  in  news/sales/management  seeks 
career  advancement  opportunity.  Box 
28529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM  DAILY  EDITOR— 20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeking  copy  desk  or  editorial  page 
opportunities.  Box  28509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I'M  TIRED  of  small  papers  in  small  towns. 
Experienced,  ambitious  reporter  seeks  to 
move  up  to  metro  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box 
28508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOT  JUST  A  JOB— I  want  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  cover  all  arts.  European  background, 
extensive  U.S.  experience.  376-31  Av,  San 
Francisco  CA  94121. 


RESPONSIBLE  editor/sports  editor  (4  + 
years)  and  MS  in  Communications  seeks 
editorial/management  position  on  daily, 
large  weekly  or  magazine  in  Southeast, 
j  Rod  Duren,  Box  435,  Mannford  OK  74044. 

TALENTED  DESKMAN  seeks  news/city/ 
managing  editorship  or  assistant  position. 
Award  winner,  hard  worker  with  8  years  in 
reporting,  editing,  management.  Box 
28495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  entry  level  position  on 
daily  newspaper.  Experience  as  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  covering  Congress  for 
newspapers  in  the  South  and  Northwest. 
Journalism  degree  with  minor  in  political 
science.  Box  28493,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER— 
Small  rural  paper,  any  Zone.  Easygoing, 
innovative  person:  BS  degree  in  Photogra¬ 
phy  and  Anthropology.  Strong  descriptive 
prose.  Historical  interests.  Expe-ienced 
with  newspapers — 5  years.  Published  and 
awards.  Can  organize  darkroom  and  teach 
photographic  techniques.  Have  lived  and 
worked  in  several  rural  communities. 
Portfolio  and  resume  available.  Box 
28485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AlL-AROUND  organized  36  year  old 
writer/editor  with  11  years  management 
background  heavy  on  production  and  VDT, 
now  with  100,000  weekly  seeks  a  slot  on 
Atlanta  newspaper/magazine.  Box  28253, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER— 
Strong  on  books,  theater,  film,  can  handle 
others.  Have  layout  experience.  Jon 
Krampner,  915  Lyons  Av,  Ely  NV  89301. 
(702)  289-4491. 

SPORTSWRITER  seeks  move  up  from 
small  Eastern  daily.  Two  years'  experience 
in  writing,  editing,  layout  and  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  Will  relocate  anywhere,  only  want 
chance  to  prove  myself  to  you.  Box  28284, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YES,  SANTA,  THERE  IS  A  VIRGINIA,  and 
that's  where  this  award-winning  journalist 
is  headed.  Experienced  in  all  facets  of 
newspaper,  magazine  journalism.  In¬ 
terested  employers  in  Roanoke  Valley  con¬ 
tact  Box  28225,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

EXPERIENCED,  young  sportswriter  at 
20,0(X)  daily/Sunday  wants  to  tackle  major 
medium  daily.  Have  covered  pros,  preps, 
colleges  and  shared  daily  column.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  28214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 4  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  on  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  spot 
with  metro  or  suburban  daily.  'VDT,  fea¬ 
ture,  board  meeting  and  satirical  column 
experience.  BS,  MA  in  Journalism.  Will 
consider  all  locations.  Box  28317,  Editor& 
Publisher. _ 

HOMESICK  desk  man  seeks  position  in 
Philadelphia  area.  Ten  years'  experience  in 
reporting  and  desk  work.  Pencil  or  VDT. 
Box  28171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  female,  25,  7  years'  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  wire  at  2  metro  dailies 
seeks  position  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Rt  13, 
Box  22,  Tampa  FL  33618. 

EDITOR  for  newspaper  or  magazine.  The 
Rockies  or  Pacific  Northwest.  News  and 
photo  award-winner  now  editor  of  small 
weekly.  Contact  B.F.  Critzer,  PO  Box  307, 
Bridgewater  VA  22812. 

SEASONED  PRO,  now  ME  on  20,000  daily, 
is  looking  outward  and  upward.  Still  in  3(Js 
but  seeks  new  challenges.  Must  move  on 
because  advancement  here  is  blocked.  14 
years  ip  business,  9  as  reporter  (national 
award-winner)  and  5  in  editing/manage¬ 
ment.  First-rate  manager.  People-oriented. 
Respected  by  subordinates,  colleagues, 
superiors.  Smooth  on  VDTs.  Seeks  editing 
slot  on  larger  daily  where  there's  room  to 
grow.  Salary,  location  open.  Solid  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  28450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  energetic  and  attractive  wo¬ 
man,  30,  seeks  edit  or  PR  spot,  back¬ 
ground  includes  business,  DPL,  un¬ 
documented  aliens,  tourism.  Formerly 
New  York  Times,  magazine,  tv.  Box  28270, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WIRE  EDITOR — Currently  No.  2  man  on 
206,000  AM  wants  to  be  No.  1.  Solid  news 
judgment.  Layout,  slot  work  among  tal¬ 
ents.  Total  4^  years'  experience.  Box 
28462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  looking  for  position  with  a 
paper  that's  serious  about  local  coverage. 
I've  got  4  years  experience  on  Tidewater, 
Virginia  dailies,  including  city  hall,  school, 
industry  beats.  Also  was  second-in- 
command  of  twice-weekly  community 
news  tabloid  insert.  Mark  Schleifstein, 
4624  Southampton  Arch,  Portsmouth  VA 
23703.  (804)  484-5339. 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  top  notch  editor,  theater 
critic  or  reporter?  I've  been  all  three  with  a 
smallish  daily  for  more  than  6  years.  I'm 
ready  to  advance  in  any  of  these  positions 
with  a  daily  or  magazine  in  the  greater  San 
Francisco  or  Sacramento  area.  MA  jour¬ 
nalism,  39,  teaching  experience,  VDT-OCR 
experience,  photography,  widely  varied  in¬ 
terests.  Crisp,  accurate,  dependable,  re¬ 
spected  in  community.  Box  28459,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WILL  RELOCATE.  Recent  journalism 
graduate  seeks  general  reporting  position. 
Box  28453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Recent  college  grad  (BA, 
English)  with  newspaper  experience  seeks 
employment  on  mid-size  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perienced  sports  writer-reporter.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  layout,  editing,  photography.  No 
geographical  preference,  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Contact  Jane  Carroll,  2012  Kipling 
Dr,  Dayton  OH.  (513)  275-8388. 

POSITION  with  weekly  to  medium  daily.  18 
years  working  experience,  three  years  uni¬ 
versity  teaching.  Production,  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising,  management  and  planning.  Rec¬ 
ord  of  improving  both  advertising  and 
editorial.  Letterpress  and  offset  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  28446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

ARMY  PHOTOJOURNALIST— 6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Versatile,  award-winning.  Now 
with  NATO,  Belgium,  seek  to  join  visually 
concerned  paper  in  August.  Prefer  Zone  1 
or  2,  but  location  open.  Portfolio,  clips  on 
request.  Box  28287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRAD  with  3  years 
newspaper  experience  and  extensive 
freelancing  seeking  a  photojournalism  po¬ 
sition  with  a  large  weekly  or  daily.  My  writ¬ 
ing  ability  gives  me  that  extra  edge.  Box 
28455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— General  Fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 
Hot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol¬ 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  28259,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  myth  of  passivity 

“The  nonaligned  countries  and  their 
populations  are  by  no  means  ‘passive  re¬ 
cipients’  of  unwanted  foreign  informa¬ 
tion.  Their  governments  are,  and  have 
long  been,  in  firm  control,”  Elie  Abel 
pointed  out  to  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Study  of  Communications 
Problems  (the  MacBride  Commission)  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  New  E)elhi. 

Abel  said  AP,  UPI  and  Reuters  enter 
the  vast  majority  of  countries  only 
through  government-controlled  chan¬ 
nels. 

Elie  Abel,  former  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  now  Harry  and  Norman  CHan- 
dler  Professor  of  Communication  at 
Stanford  University,  is  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  member  of  that  Commission. 

An  excerpt  from  his  paper  “Com¬ 
munication  for  an  Interdependent 
Pluralistic  World”  prepared  for  the  New 
Delhi  meeting  follows: 

“The  most  ardent  champions  of  a  new 
information  order  have  so  far  failed  to 
provide  us  with  a  clear  definition.  One 
proponent  concedes  that  it  is  not  yet  ‘a 
perfectly  definable  concept.’  Another 
has  written:  ‘This  new  order  ...  is  no 
ready-made  recipe,  which  would  enable 
an  unjust  situation  to  be  transformed 
overnight  into  one  less  unjust.  Because  it 
is  the  product  of  a  long  history,  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  cannot  be  put  right  quickly. 
The  aim  must  be,  rather,  to  initiate  a 
process  at  the  national,  regional  and  in¬ 
ternational  levels.  Effective,  concrete 
measures  are  called  for,  rather  than  aca¬ 
demic  discussion’. 


and  listeners  in  developing  countries; 

“b)  Their  output  is  so  lacking  in  in¬ 
terest  or  relevance  that  no  developing 
country  would  subscribe  to  them. 

“Neither  statement  happens  to  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

“In  fact,  most  developing  countries  do 
not  allow  their  newspapers  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  to  subscribe  directly  to 
foreign  agency  services.  The  subscriber 
in  most  cases  is  the  government,  or 
government-controlled  agency.  In  short, 
the  picture  of  passive  millions  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  awash  in  a  tidal  wave 
of  alien  information  is  somewhat  fanci¬ 
ful.  The  following  table  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  real  pattern. 

“Of  85  nonaligned  countries  in  the 
sample,  AP  makes  direct  sales  to  23%, 
UPI  to  18%  and  Reuter  to  27%.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  Reuter  (the 
largest  direct  supplier  of  the  three)  enters 
73%  of  these  countries  only  through  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  government-controlled 
channels.  The  respective  figures  for  the 
other  agencies  are — AP,  77%  and  UPI, 
82%.  Thus  the  nonaligned  countries  and 


arts.  It  is  not  for  the  Commission  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  in  the  fullness  of  time  there 
will  be  a  new,  more  widely  distributed, 
world  system  of  communications. 
Technology  alone  will  see  to  that.  Our 
task  is  to  consider  how  those  inevitable 
changes  will  be  shaped:  By  whom?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  what  principles?  To  what 
ends?  If  practical  results  are  the  goal, 
then  the  international  community  will 
have  to  focus  on  specific  measures  that 
are  susceptible  of  cooperation  and  to 
tread  warily  in  areas  that  tend  to  gener¬ 
ate  hostility  or  confrontation.” 

Weekly  started 
at  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

John  Hughes,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  since  1970,  who  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  Monitor  in  June  to  operate  his 
own  newspaper  on  Cape  Cod,  is  starting 
a  second  paper. 

It  will  be  the  Yarmouth  Sun,  a  full- 
service  weekly,  initially  delivered  free  to 
12,000  homes  and  businesses  in  the  town 
of  Yarmouth. 

Yarmouth  abuts  the  circulation  area  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Oracle,  a  paid  8,500- 
weekly  Hughes  bought  two  years  ago. 


SALES  TO  NONALIGNED  COUNTRIES  BY  AP,  UPI  AND  REUTER 


Number  of 

AP 

UPI 

REUTER 

Countries 

Direct 

Govt. 

Direct  Govt. 

Direct 

Govt. 

Arab  region 

18 

5 

4 

5 

8 

7 

10 

Africa 

41 

2 

3 

1 

- 

5 

27 

Asia 

14 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Americas 

9 

8 

- 

7 

- 

5 

2 

Europe 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

TOTALS 

85 

19 

12 

15 

12 

22 

46 

The  Third  World  and  the  Fourth  Estate,  by  Edward  T.  Pinch,  a  study  done  while  Pinch  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  Senior  Seminar  in  Foreign  Policy,  1977. 


“There  persists,  nonetheless  in  certain 
quarters  a  belief  that  the  free  circulation 
of  information  and  ideas  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  mixed  blessing  for  mankind,  one 
that  must  be  brought  under  control 
through  the  proclamation  of  a  new  world 
order.  Much  is  made  of  the  notion  that 
the  output  of  the  major  international 
news  agencies  is  of  no  interest  or  value 
to  developing  countries,  because  it  is 
said  to  be  superficial,  irrelevant, 
ethnocentric  and  somehow  biased  in 
favor  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
agencies  are  based.  Consider  this  state¬ 
ment,  for  example:  ‘Even  important  news 
may  be  deliberately  neglected  by  the 
major  media  in  favor  of  other  information 
of  interest  only  to  public  opinion  in  the 
country  to  which  the  media  in  question 
belong.  Such  news  is  transmitted  to  the 
client  countries  and  is  indeed  practically 
imposed  on  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
readers  and  listeners  in  these  countries 
have  no  interest  in  them.’  (Masmoudi.) 

“One  might  conclude  from  the  state¬ 
ment  just  cited  that: 

“a)  Foreign  news  agencies  have  direct 
access  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  readers 


their  populations  are  by  no  means  “pas¬ 
sive  recipients”  of  unwanted  foreign  in¬ 
formation.  Their  governments  are,  and 
have  long  been,  in  firm  control. 

“These  facts  are  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  wholly  negative  view  of  the 
Western  news  agencies  cited  above. 
Surely  some  information  of  value,  at 
least  to  governments,  moves  on  these 
circuits.  Such  information  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  reserved  for  official  use  only. 
Governments,  presumably,  have  a  need 
to  know  what  is  happening  in  the  world, 
even  when  they  take  special  steps  to 
“protect”  the  in-populations  by  filtering 
this  information  through  national  agen¬ 
cies  of  one  sort  or  another. 

“Ascertainable  facts  of  this  kind  must 
not  be  ignored  if  the  Commission  wishes 
to  be  taken  seriously,  and  to  arrive  at 
concrete,  practical  results.  Where  addi¬ 
tional  research  is  called  for,  we  must  not 
shrink  from  the  effort  of  providing  it. 
Recommendations  based  on  nothing 
more  solid  than  slogans  can  only  invite 
derision  among  professional  students 
and  practitioners  of  the  communication 


Offset  press  installed 

Installation  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  June  on  a  new  ten  and  a 
half  unit  Goss  Community  offset  press  at 
Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News. 

When  completed,  the  installafion  will 
be  the  largest  Goss  Community  press  in 
Georgia,  according  to  publisher  Robert 
Fowler  who  said  that  to  make  room  for 
the  new  press,  a  6,000  square  foot  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  built  to  house  the  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom  operations. 


atu/ 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
23  Years  Natien-Wlda  Partonal  Sarvica  ^ 
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BACK-UP  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 

(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

WITH  Jflrnnt  PLATES 

THE  PLATES  WITH  "BACK-UP  POWER" 

Throughout  the  industry,  plants  of  all  sizes,  from 
smallest  to  largest,  are  discovering  the  Western 
FRONT  PAGE  plate. 

Anodized,  brushed  grained,  and  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  newspaper  industry,  FRONT  PAGE 
offers  trouble-free  performance  and  complete 
dependability  —  provides  easy  make-up,  fast  roll- 
up,  a  hard,  abrasion-resistant  surface  — and 
something,  more— ''BACK-UP  POWER." 

When  you  need  him,  a  western  Technical  Representative  Is  always  available. 

"BACK-UP  POWER"  is  many  things,  and  Western  Litho  Plate  is  the  com¬ 
pany  that  offers  it.  "BACK-UP  POWER"  is  26  Western  Technical  Representa¬ 
tives  ready  to  serve  you  personally  and  assist  you  in  solving  technical 
problems.  "BACK-UP  POWER"  is  130  Dealers  strategically  located  throughout 
the  nation,  ready  to  supply  you  with  all  your  plateroom  needs.  "BACK-UP 
POWER"  is  a  complete  line  of  plateroom  products  specially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  —  everything  you  need  in  plates,  chemistry  and  plate¬ 
room  machinery.  And  most  important  — we  offer  experienced  people  — years 
of  experience  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

That's  right  — when  you  use  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plates,  you  have  "BACK¬ 
UP  POWER"  —  real  flesh  and  blood  people  to  serve  you  at  your  plant  with  the 
technology  and  products  you  need. 

So  BACK-UP  your  front  page  with  FRONT  PAGE  plates  and  see  the  difference 
In  your  sports  page,  your  comics,  your  classifieds . . .  ALL  your  pages. 

We  look  forward  to  being  of  service  to  you.  If  you 
would  like  a  Western  Technical  Representative  to  call, 
just  phone  our  toll  free  number  800-325-3310. 

1110 JTOrn  LITHO  PLATE 

3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY-PLATES-CHEMISTRY-PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 


The  C-Ts 


A  little  over  one  year  ago  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
turned  Jim  O'Connor  loose  on  the  city's  restaurants. 

Dining  out  in  Columbus  may  never  be  the  same. 

A  few  restaurant  owners  stung  by  the  humorous  comments 
of  Jim  and  his  dining  companion  "Charlotte  Russe"  have 
drawn  comparisons  with  Jack  the  Ripper  and  Lizzie  Borden. 

But,  the  readers  love  and  trust  the  column. 

Last  November,  the  C-J  gave  Jim  space  for  a  daily  column 
of  social  comment-  gossip.  It's  bright,  fast,  amusing 
and  -  most  importantly-  widely  read  and  quoted. 

His  columns  are  typical  of  the  Citizen-Journal,  the 
newspaper  where  mid-Ohio  spends  its  mornings. 


Columbus  Citizen-Journal 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


